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PREFACE. 


IT  is  an  old  remark,  that  all  arts 
and  fciences  have  a  mutual  de- 
pendance  upon  each  other.  The  phi- 
lofopher  borrows  many  experiments 
from  the  mechanic,  which  affift  him 
in  his  fearches  into  nature  ;  the  me¬ 
chanic  avails  himfelf  of  the  difcove- 
ries  of  the  philofopher,  and  applies 
them  to  the  ufes  of  mankind.  Thus 
men,  very  different  in  genius  and 
purfuits,  become  mutually  fubfervi- 
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ent  to  each  other;  and  a  very  ufe- 
ful  kind  of  commerce  is  eftablifhedy 
by  which  the  old  arts  are  improved, 
and  new  ones  daily  invented,  and 
the  knowledge  of  nature  is  continu¬ 
ally  advanced,  and  brought  nearer 
to  perfection.  Thofe  trades  there¬ 
fore  and  occupations  of  life,  which 
formerly  brought  honour  to  their  in¬ 
ventors,  ought  not  now  to  be  treated 
with  contempt,  becaufe  grown  vul¬ 
gar  and  common ;  but  rather,  for  their 
general  ufefulnefs,  fhould  be  held  in 
the  greater  efteem ;  and  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  manner  they  demand  the  re¬ 
gard  of  philofophers,  who  have  been 
taught  by  the  noble  Verulam,  that 
*  hifiory  of  mechanic  arts  is  a  ne-- 
ceJTary  part  of  that  knowledge,  upon 

*  Verulam  De  augment,  fcient.  Lib.  ii.  c.  2. 

zvhich 
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•which  alone t  as  on  a  firm  hafiis^  can  he 
built  that  true  fcience  of  nature^  which 
is  not  taken  up  in  vain  and  fruitlefs 
/peculations^  hut  efietlually  labours  id 
relieve  the  necejfities  of  human  life. 

Amongst  thefe  vulgar  arts,  that 
of  making  fait,  or  of  preparing  and 
fitting  it  for  the  ufes  of  mankind,  hath 
been  thought  worthy  the  notice  of 
many  great  and  learned  men,  as  well 
amongft  the  antient  as  moderns.Thus, 
many  things  relating  to  this  art  are 
recorded  by  Cato,  and  Pliny  the  Na- 
turalift.  Andj  if  we  fearch  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  the  moderns^  we  fhall  find 
the  improvements  in  this  art  care¬ 
fully  colled:ed  by  George  jdgricola, 
Frederick  Hoffman,  and  many  other 
excellent  phyjicians ;  to  which  body 
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of  men  we  are  chiefly  indebted  Tor 
thofe  memoirs,  that  have  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  us,  relating  to  its  hiflory. 
Had  thofe  great  men  been  as  diligent 
in  improving  this  art,  as  they  v\/ere 
in  recording  the  improvements  made 
in  it  by  others,  there  would  not  now 
have  been  occafion  to  remark,  that, 
after  the  pradtice  of  fo  many  ages,  an 
art  fo  fimple^  and  zvithal  fo  necejfaryj 
■  hath  not  yet  been  hrou^t  to  any  great 
degree  of  perfeBhn. 


Th  at  this  art  was  capable  of  great 


improvements,  efpecially  as  pradifed 
in  Britain,  was  the  fentiment  of  the 


Royal  Society  foon  after  its  inftitution ; 
at  which  time  that  renowned  body 
was  very  intent  upon  bringing  it  to 


greater  perfedion ;  as  may  be  gather- 

ed 
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ed  from  the  .inquiries  and  fuggeftions 
of  Dr,  Beal,  and  the  hiftories  of  fe- 
veral  methods  of  making  fait,  which 
then  were  publifhed  by  that  Society, 
And  although  the  Englifhhave,  hnce 
that  time,  confiderably  improved 
their  methods  of  boiling  fait;  yet 
this  art  is  fl'dl  praBifed  with  greater 
Jkill  and  fuecefs  hy  their  allies  the 
Dutch ;  as  the  fuperior  goodnefs  of 
the  fifli,  cured  with  their  fait,  doth 
fufficiently  prove, 

", 

That  auguftbody  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain,  having  therefore  taken 
into  confideration  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  art,  judged  fome  im¬ 
provements  propofed  therein  v/orthy 
of  its  regard  and  encouragement ;  well 
knov/ing,  that  could  this  be  brought  to 

the 
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the  fame  ferfeB'ton  in  Britain^  as  in 
fome  neighbouring  countries^  large  fums 
of  money  might  be  favedin  the  nation^ 
which  are  now  annually  paid  to  the 
French  and  other  foreigners ;  its  fifhe~ 
ries  might  be  greatly  unproved’,  and 
its  navies  and  commerce,  and  many 
of  its  richejl  colonies  would  no  longer 
depend  upon  its  enemies  for  one  of  thofe 
neceffaries,  without  which  they  cannot 
be  fupported. 

These  confiderations  have  in¬ 
duced  me  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  various  methods  of  making  fait 
which  now  are  ufed  in  Great  Bri^ 
tain,  and  in  other  countries  where 
this  art  is  praftifed  with  more  fuc- 
cefs ;  and  alfo  to  attempt  feveral  fur¬ 
ther  improvements  in  this  art  for  the 

ufe 
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life  of  the  Britifli  dominions.  How  far 
I  have  fucceeded  in  thefe  attempts  will 
heft  appear,  if  the  public  iliall  think 
the  following  propofals  fo  far  worthy 
of  their  attention  as  to  merit  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial.  The  principal  conclu- 
lions,  deduced  from  a  variety  of  ob- 
fervations  and  experiments,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows.  Firft,  That  hj  the  methods  here 
propofedy  an  excellent  hay  fait  may  he 
made  m  Brttatn^  'm  ’Very  large  quanti¬ 
ties^  fo  as  to  he  afforded  cheaper  than 
at  the  prices  paid for  foreign  fait ;  and 
that  the  Britiflo  colonies  in  America 
may  very  commodionfly  he  fnppUed 
with  bay  fait  of  their  own  manufatlure, 
without  having  recourfe  for  it  to  the 
French^  Spaniards^  and  Portugueze. 
Secondly,  That,  by  the  methods  here 
propofed,  an  excellent  kind  of  refined 

ivhite 
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white  fait  may  he  made  in  Britain,  as 
well  from  fea  water,  and  rock  fait, 
as  from  natural  brine,  in  any  quanti¬ 
ty  wanted,  fo  as  to  be  afforded  cheaper 
than  foreign  bay  fait ;  and  which  will 
alfo  be  better  than  common  bay  fait 
for  curingfifh,  flejh,  and  other  provi- 
fions. 

In  forming  thefe  conclufions,  I  have 
had  an  impartial  regard  to  truth, 
and  to  the  utility  of  the  public,  with¬ 
out  attending  to  the  private  advan¬ 
tages  of  any  particular  fet  of  men. 
Some  things  perhaps  may  here  be  of¬ 
fered  which  have  efcaped  the  notice 
of  others.  Thefenfeof  this,  together 
with  a  defire  of  promoting  the  public 
advantage,  have  induced  me  to  com¬ 
municate  the  following  fheets.  And  I 

rather 
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rather  chofe,  at  this  time,  to  fubmic 
them  to  the  candour  of  the  reader, 
defedtive  as  they  are,  than  by  defer¬ 
ring  the  publication  with  a  view  of 
making  them  more  accurate,  to  let 
flip  the  prcfent  occafion  ;  which  in¬ 
deed  feemed  the  moft  favourable  for 
attempts  of  this  kind,  as  the  nation  is 
at  prefent  engaged  in  war  with  feve- 
ral  potent  enemies,  from  whom  it 
hath  heretofore  been  chiefly  fupplied 
with  this  commodity.  And  more  ef- 
pecially  as  by  the  late  acquifition  of 
Cape  Breton y  an  opportunity  is  offered 
of  extending  the  Brttifh  fifheries-,  to¬ 
wards  which  there  feems  a  laudable 
zeal  in  the  nation  ■  wherein  an  opi¬ 
nion  hath  alfo  prevailed,  that  theefta- 
hhjhmg  of  fifhertes  in  the  North  of 
Scotland  would  be  the  befl  means  of 

.affording 
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affording  an  ufeful  employment  to  the 
more  uncivilized  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  the  kingdom ;  for  carrying 
on  of  which  they  are  moft  commodi- 
oufly  fituated. 

/ 

V 

What  Mr.  Lowndes  hath  lately 
done  tow’ards  the  improvement  of 
brine  fait,  may,  perhaps,  by  fome,  be 
thought  to  fuperfede  the  neceffity  of 
any  further  attempts  for  improving  and 
extending  our  fait  manufaBare.  I  am 
very  far  from  dehring  to  depreciate 
the  endeavours  of  that  gentleman, 
which  have  met  with  parliamentary 
encouragement ;  and  had  his  difcove- 
lies  appeared  to  me  fufficiently  com¬ 
plete  and  extenfive,  I  fhould  not  have 
given  the  public  and  myfelf  this  trou¬ 
ble,  1  make  no  doubt  but  that  the 

fpecimen 
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fpecimen  of  fait,  which  he  exhi¬ 
bited  before  the  College  of  Phyfl- 
cians,  was  a  Jlrong  and  pure  Jalt^ 
lince  fuch  it  appeared  to  that  moft 
learned  body.  Whether  the  allum 
mixed  with  it  (agreeable  to  the  anci¬ 
ent  practice  of  the  Chefhire  fait  boil¬ 
ers)  contributed  any  thing  to  its  good- 
nefs,  will  be  more  properly  conhdered 
in  another  place.  It  is  only  necef- 
fary  here  to  obferve,  in  jufiijicaUon  of 
the  prefent  under tahhig-,  that  Mr. 
Lowndes’s  method  of  making  fait 
for  curing  provihons,  doth  not  ap~ 
pear  to  be  the  befi  that  may  be  put  in 
pradice ;  fince  I  hope  to  fliew,  that 
by  other  methods  a  purer  and  jlronger 
[alt  rncry  he  made^  and  at  a  lefs  expence. 
Neither  is  his  method  fo  oeneral  and 

O 

extenfive  as  fccms  to  be  required 

for 
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for  the  public  good ;  fince  Mr. 
Lowndes  confines  it  almoft  entirely 
to  boiled  brine  fait ;  and  hath  given 
no  diredions  concerning  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  bay  fait.  He  indeed 
propofes  to  meliorate  the  Britifh 
fea  fait,  but  feems  to  defpair  of 
preparing  a  fait  either  from  fea  wa¬ 
ter,  or  the  Englifb  rock-falt,  fit  for 
the  ufes  of  the  navy  or  fifheries ; 
although  the  Dutch  fait,  which  is 
the  ftrongeft  and  pureft  boiled  fait 
now  made,  is  entirely  a  marine 
fait,  and  even  the  brine,  of  which 
Mr.  Lowndes  makes  his  fait,  is  only 
a  folution  of  the  Englifh  rock- 
falt,  often  in  very  impure  water, 
as  is  well  known  to  naturalills. 
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Of  Salt  in  general. 

TH  E  fait,  which  we  ufe  as  a  feafon- 
ing  to  our  food,  is,  of  all  falts,  the 
moft  excellent  %  and  dfo  the  moft 
common.  It  hath  pleafed  the  author  of 
nature  to  provide  mankind  with  ample  ftores 
of  this  moft  ufeful  and  neceflary  commodity. 
There  are  few  countries  which  do  not 
afford  vaft  quantities  of  rock  or  foffil  falt„ 

^  Mines  of  it  have  long  been  difcovered  and 
wrought  in  England,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany, 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  other  countries  of  Eu-^ 
rope.  In  feveral  parts  of  the  w'orld,  there 

*  The  fupefior  excellency  of  com  moil  fait,  appears 
from  irs  extraordinary  ufes  to  mankind  in  their  food,  its 
admirable  effecfls  upon  metals,  and  many  other  properties. 

^  Amongft  the  fait  mines  of  chief  note  are  thofe  of 
Northwich  in  Chefhire,  Alromonte  in  Calabria,  Hall  in 
Tyrol,  Cardona  in  Catalonia :  alfo  thofe  ftupendous  mines 
at  Wilizka  in  Poland,  and  Scovvar  in  Upper  Hungary  j 
of  which  fee  accounts  in  Pi'/V.  Tranf,  N®.  6i  and  413. 
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are  huge  mountains  which  wholly  confifl;  of 
fofiil  fait.  3  Of  this  kind  are  two  mountains 
in  Ruffia  nigh  Aftracan  5  feveral  in  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Tunis  and  Algiers  in  Africa  and 
feveral  alfo  in  Afia  5  and  the  whole  ifland  of 
Ormus  in  the  Perfian  gulph  almoft  entirely 
confifts  of  foffil  falt^.  The  new  world  alfo 
is  ftored  with  treafures  of  this  ufeful  mine- 

3  The  reverend  and  learned  Dr,  Shaw  gives  us  the 
following  account  of  the  fait  of  ome  mountains  in 
Algiers.  “  Jibbel  Had-defFa  is  an  entire  mountain  of 

fait,  lituated  near  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  Marks.  The  fait  of  it  is  of  a  quite  different  quality 
and  appearance  from  that  of  the  falinse,  being  as  hard 
and  folid  as  flone,  and  of  a  reddifli  or  purple  colour. 
Yet  what  is  wafhed  down  from  thefe  precipices  by 
the  dews,  attaineth  another  colour,  becoming  as  white 
as  fnow,  and  lofing  that  fhare  of  bitternefs  which 
is  in  the  parent  rock  fait.  The  fait  of  the  mountains 
near  Lwotaiah  and  Jibbel  Minifs  is  of  a  grey  or 
blueiOi  colour,  and,  without  fubmitting  to  the  like 
accidental  purification  as  at  Had-defFa,  is  very  agree- 
able  to  the  palate ;  the  firft  efpecially,  being  fold  at 
Algiers  for  a  penny  the  ounce.”  See  his  Travels^ 
p.  229. 

4  Sunt  et  montes  nativi  falis,  utin  Indis  Oromenus, 
in  qua  lapicidinarum  modo  caeditur,  renafcens :  ma- 
jufque  regum  vedigal  ex  eo  eft,  quam  ex  auro  atque 
margaritis.  Effoditur  et  e  terra,  ut  palam  eft,  hu- 
more  denfato,  in  Cappadocia.  Ibi  quidem  caeditur 
fpecularium  iapidum  modo.  Pondus  magnum  glebis,> 
quas  micas  vulgus  appellat.  Carrhis  Arabix  oppido 
muros  domofque  maftis  falis  faciunt,  aqua  ferruminan- 
tes.”  Ita  Plinius  Hiji,  lib.  xxxi.  c.  7. 
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ral,  as  well  as  with  all  other  kinds  of  fubter- 
ranean  produdtions  5* 

Moreover,  the  fea  affords  fuch  vafi 
plenty  of  common  fait,  that  all  mankind 
might  thence  be  fupplied  with  quantities 
fufficient  for  their  occafions. 

There  are  alfo  innumerable  fprings, 
ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers,  impregnated  \yith 
common  fait,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of 
many  countries  are  plentifully  fupplied  there¬ 
with. 

In  fome  countries,  which  are  remote  from, 
the  fea,  and  have  little  commerce,  and 
which  are  not  blefled  with  mines  of  fait,  or 
fait  waters  ^  the  neceffities  of  the  inhabitants 

5  «  In  thefe  parts  [of  Peru]  is  alfo  found  great 
abundance  of  the  mine  or  rock  fait,  which  is  maff/ 
and  tranfparenr,  looking  like  the  pureft  cryftaL  Jul- 
“  loma  hath  in  it  plentiful  veins  of  this  kind  of  fait. 
Many  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  Curagnara  de  Ca~ 
rangas  have  enriched  themfelves  by  digging  of  rock 
fait-  and  of  late  years  they  have  difcovered  veins  of 
it  near  the  river  of  Langacollo.  But  the  fait  mines 
“  of  Yocalla,  which  God  hath  created  near  unto  the 
rich  mountain  and  city  of  Potofi,  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  that  was  neceffary  for  the  working  of  its 
ore,  yield  fuch  abundance  of  fait  as  is  incredible  j 
whereof  is  daily  fpent  in  the  working  of  metals  at  the 
leaft  fifteen  hundred  quintals,  and  this  confumption 
hath  lafted  for  many  years  ”  Alonfo  Barba,  ‘Treatifi 
pf  metals^  ^ c*  Chap.  vii. 
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have  forced  them  to  invent  a  method  of  ex- 
trading  their  common  fait  from  the  afhes  of 
vegetables 

# 

®  The  muriatic  fair  of  vegetables  was  defcribed  by 
Dr.  Grew  under  the  title  of  lixiviated  marine  fait.  Leew- 
enhoeck  obtained  cubical  cryftals  of  this  fait  from  a 
lixivium  of  foda  or  kelp,  and  alfo  from  a  folution  of 
the  lixivialfal't  of  Carduus  benedidfus,*  of  which  he  hath 
given-  figures  in  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Society,  publifhed 
in  N®.  173  of  their  ‘TranfaSlions.  Dr.  Dagner,  in  jiSf. 
Acad,  N,  C,  vol.  V.  obf.  150.  takes  notice  of  great 
quantities  of  it  which  he  found  mixed  in  pot-alhes.  And 
the  ingenious  Dr.  Fothergill  extradled  plenty  of  it  from 
the  afhes  of  fern.  See  Medical  EJfays^  vol.  v.  arti¬ 
cle  xiii. 

The  muriatic  fait  which  the  excellent  Mr.  Boyle  ex- 
traded  from  fandiver,  and  fuppofed  ta  be  produced  from 
the  materials  ufed  in  making  glafs,  was  doubtlefs  fepa- 
rated  from  the  kelp  made  ufe  of  in  that  procefs.  See 
his  JVorks  ahbr.  by  Dr.  Shaw,  vol.  iii.  p.  376.  Kunkel 
alfo  informs  us,  Obf.  Chem,  poft,  p.  13  d.  that  he  took 
an  alcaline  fait,  and  after  calcining  it  with  a  moderate 
fire,  diffolved  it  in  pure  water,  and  placing  the  folution 
in  a  cool  cellar,  obtained  from  it  many  cryftals  of  a 
neutral  fait.  He  fuppofes  that  the  alcaline  fait  was  by 
the  procefs  converted  into  this  neutral  fait.  But  kis 
more  reafonable  to  believe,  that  the  alcaline  fait  which 
he  applied  was  not  pure,  but  mixed  with  the  muriatic 
fait  of  vegetables,  which  by  this  procefs  was  only  fepa- 
rated  from  it. 

’Tis  doubtlefs  chiefly  this  muriatic  fait,  which,  in  fome 
of  the  inland  parts  of  Afia,  they  extract  from  the  alhes 
of  duck-weed,  and  of  Adam’s  fig-tree,  and  ufe  for  their 
common  fait.  An  obfeure  defeription  how  this  fait  is 
made  in  the  kingdom  of  Afem,  may  be  feen  in  Moii- 
fieur  Tavernier’s  Voyages,  Part  11.  book  ii.  chap.  xvii. 

In 
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In  fhort,  t'his  fait  is  difperfed  over  all  na¬ 
ture  ;  it  is  treafured  up  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth ;  it  impregnates  the  ocean ;  it  de¬ 
fends  in  rains it  fertilizes  the  foil;  it 
arifes  in  vegetables ;  and  from  them  is  con- 

That  they  are  able  in  thofe  countries  to  make  com¬ 
mon  fak  to  profit  from  vegetables,  ought  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  fince  I  have  been  allured  ’by  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  great  worth,  who  had  the  beft  opportunies  of 
of  informing  himfelf,  that  at  Dehli  and  Agra,  capitals 
of  Indollan,  fait  is  fo  fcarceas  ufually  to  be  fold  for  half 
a  crown  a  pound.  We  may  therefore  give  fome  credit 
to  Marco  Polo,  when  he  informs  us,  that  in  the  inner 
parrs  of  the  fame  quarter  of  the  world,  in  the  province 
of  Caindu,  lying  weft  of  Teberh,  the  natives  ufed  fak 
inftead  of  money,  it  being  firft  made  up  in  cakes  and 
fealed  v/ith  the  ftamp  of  their  prince ;  and  that  they 
made  great  profit  of  this  money  by  exchanging  it  with 
the  neighbouring  nations  for  gold  and  mufk.  We  are 
alfo  told  by  Luriolfus,  in  his  Hijioria  /Ethioptca^  that  in 
the  country  of  the  Abiffines  there  are  mountains  of 
fak,  the  which  when  dug  out  is  fofr,  but  foon  grows 
hard ;  and  that  this  felt  ferves  them  inftead  of  money  ro 
buy  all  things.  The.  fame  is  confirmed  by  Ramufio. 
See  his  Voyages  into  Mthicypia^  chap.  39  and  52. 

7  Mr.  Boyle,  in  his  creacife  on  the  faknefs  of  the  fea, 
takes  notice  that  not  only  rain  water,  but  alfo  fnow 
water  is  very  frequently  impregnated  with  fea  fair.  —  In 
a  violent  ftorm  which  happened  in  November  1703, 
the  ram  which  fell  in  fever^l  parts  of  Suffex  was  ftrongly 
impregnated  with  common  fak;  and  Mr.  Leewenhoek, 
at  Delft  in  Holland,  obferved  many  cryftals  of  that  fak 
left  by  the  rain,  which  dallied  hgainft  his  windows  during 
the  faid  ftorm.  Ph,  Tranf,  N®.  289.  p.  1530—35. 
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veyed  into  animals^.  So  that  it  may  well 
be  efteemed  the  univerfal  condiment  of  na¬ 
ture  5  friendly  and  beneficent  to  all  creatures 
endowed  with  life,  whether  it  be  vegetative, 
gr  animal. 

Naturalists,  therefore,  obferving  the 
great  variety  of  forms  under  which  this  fait 
appears,  have  thought  fit  to  rank  the  feve- 

*  Mr.  Boyle  difeovered  common  fait  in  human 
blood  and  urine.  I  have  obferved  ir,  nor  only  in  human 
urine,  but  alio  in  that  of  dogs,  horfes,  and  black  cattle. 
It  may  eahly  be  difeovered  in  thefe,  and  many  other 
liquids  impregnated  with  if,  by  certain  very  regular  and 
beautiful  ftarry  figures  which  appear  in  their  furfaces 
after  congelation.  Thefe  figures  i  firll  obferved  in  the 
great  froil  in  the  year  1739,  ^^7  probably  have 

occafion  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  them  elfewhere. 

The  dung  of  fuch  animals  as  feed  upon  grafs  or 
grain,  doth  alfo  contain  plenty  of  common  fait  j  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  method  of  preparing  fal  ammoniacum 
in  Egypt.  This  fait,  as  ^tis  well  known,  is  compofed 
of  a  volatile  alcali,  faturated  with  fpiric  of  common  fait, 
and  is  there  fublimed  from  foot.  Now  as  the  dung  of 
camels,  afifes,  and  black  cattle  is  the  common  fewel  of 
Egypt  ,*  whilft  it  is  burning,  the  fire  feparates  from  it 
a  volatile  aicaline  fair,  and  alfo  the  acid  fumes  of 
common  fait  j  thefe  uniting  together  in  the  foot  form 
a  fal  ammoniacum,  which  is  afterwards  feparated  from 
it  by  fublimation. 

From  this  procefs  we  alfo  learn,  that  when  vegetables 
are  calcined  (at  leaft  fuch  of  them  as  have  undergone 
putrefaction)  all  their  muriatic  fait  doth  not  remain  in 
their  afhes  3  but  a  confiderable  portion  of  it  is  feparated 
into  its  principles  of  an  acid  fpirit  and  a  fixed  aicaline 
earth, 
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ral  kinds  of  it  under  certain  general  claffes ; 
diftinguifhing  it,  moft  ufually,  into  rock  or 
foffil  fait,  fea  fait,  and  brine  or  fountain  fait. 
To  which  claffes,  others  might  be  added  of 
thofe  muriatic  falts  which  are  found  in  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  fubftances. 

These  feveral  kinds  of  common  fait  often 
differ  from  each  other  in  their  outward  form 
and  appearance,  or  in  fuch  accidental  pro¬ 
perties  as  they  derive  from  the  heterogeneous 
fubftances  with  which  they  are  mixed.  But 
when  perfectly  pure,  they  have  all  the  fame 
qualities ;  fo  that  chemifts,  by  the  exadleft 
inquiries,  have  not  been  able  to  difeover  any 
effential  difference  between  them^. 

^  Uc  igitur  noftra  hac  de  re  innorcfcat  fentenria, 
“  hanc  interponimus:  ficuri  in  rota  univerfi  hujus  com- 
page,  una  rantum  eft  aqua,  unus  perfermentarionem 
paratus  fpiritus  ardens,  unus  mercurius,  unum  volatile 
fal,  unum  acidum  nirrofam  ac  vitriolicum  fa]  •  ita, 
pari  ratione  unum  idemque  fal  commune  eft:  fed 
quum  plures  alien'^,  terre‘<s,  lapidofe,  fulphurex,  cal- 
cari^  minerales  ac  pingues  particul^  cum  hifee  cor- 
poribus  connubium  ineanr,  diverfa  exinde  emergic 
eorum  indoles ;  et  fal  commune  idem  femper  obti- 
neret  ingenium,  fi  quis  pingues,  terreas,  calcareafque 
partes  abillo  arcificiose  fegregare  noftet.”  Hoffman 
De  falints  Hallenf,  cap.  viii. 

pr.  Lifter  indeed  (in  his  treatife  De  font.  Med.  A?i^ 
gli^^  L.i.  c.i.  §iii.)  takes  notice  that  the  cryftals  of 
fea  fait  differ  fomewhat  in  figure  from  thofe  of  fountain 
and  foffil  fait  i  and  feems  to  think  this  a  great  difeovery. 

B  4  Leavings 
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Leaving  therefore  thefe  divifions  to  thofc 
whom  they  may  concern  ;  it  will,  for  our 
prefent  purpofe,  be  more  proper  to  dlftinguiili 
common  fait  after  a  different  manner,  into 
the  three  following  kinds,  viz.  into  rock  or 
native  fait,  bay  fait,  and  white  fait. 

By  rock  fait,  or  native  fait,  is  under  flood 
all  fait  dug  out  of  the  earth,  which  hath 
not  undergone  any  artificial  preparation. 

Under  the  title  of  bay  fait  may  be  ranked 
all  kinds  of  common  fait  extradled  from  the 
water  wherein  it  is  diffolved  by  means  of  the 
fun’s  heat,  and  the  operation  of  the  air.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  water,  from  which  it  is  extradled, 
be  fea  water,  or  natural  brine  drawn  from 
wells  and  fprings,  or  fait  water  flagnating  in 
ponds  and  lakes. 

Under  the  title  of  white  fait,  or  ^boiled 
fait,  may  be  included  all  kinds  of  common 
fait  extrafted  by  codlion  from  the  water 
wherein  it  is  diffolved  5  whether  this  water 
be  fea  water,  or  the  fait  water  of  wells, 
fountains,  lakes,  or  rivers;  or  water  of  any 
fort  impregnated  with  rock  fait,  or  other 
kinds  of  common  fait 

Brf.  ^^rbers  -’fTert  that  ibis  difference  is  only  accidental 
9.r.d  .  -r  _  .  'nr  •  rrorcf’ding;  from  fome  particular  cir- 
,  n  .  ■  r  -  ,  .o'yftallization. 

Tr.c  ■  .  uLicns  excraded  from  Alonfo  Bar- 
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The  firft  of  thefe  kinds  of  fait  is  in  feve- 
tal  countries  found  fo  pure,  that  it  ferves  for 
moft  domeftic  ufes,  without  any  previous 
preparation  (triture  excepted.)  But  the  Eng- 
lifh  fofhl  fait  is  unfit  for  the  ufes  of  the 
kitchen,  until,  by  folution  and  codlion  it 
is  freed  from  feveral  impurities,  and  re¬ 
duced  into  white  fait.  The  Britifh  white 
fait  alfo  is  not  fo  proper  as  feveral  kinds  of 
bay  fait  for  curing  fifli,  and  fuch  flefh  meats 
as  are  intended  for  fe^  provifions,  or  for  ex¬ 
portation  into  hot  countries.  So  that  for 
thefe  purpofes  we  ire  obliged,  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  to  ufe  tay  fait,  which  we  purchale 


ba  feem  very  particular,  In  the  Lipes— there  is  a  fmall 
lake  upon  the  top  of  a  little  hill — in  the  middle  of 
which  lake  the  water  boils  and  leaps  up,  romedmes 
more,  fometimesle  s  j  making  a  frightful  noife.  Out 
of  curiofity  I  went  to  fee  it,  and  found  the  noife  and 
“  motion  of  it  fo  terrible,  that  with  reafon  there  be 
very  few  that  dare  come  near  the  mouth  of  it.  The 
water  is  thick  to  that  degree,  that  it  looks  more  like 
dirt  than  water.  There  is  one  fmall  gutter  where  it 
runs  over ;  and  the  water  that  ilTueth  forth  becomes 
red  fak  as  it  runs  along  in  little  channels.  This 
is  a  mighty  ftrong  fak,  and  has  twice  the  virtue  of 
common  fak  in  the  working  of  metals.  It  hath  alfo 
been  found  to  be  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  dyfen- 
tery  •  perchance  it  hath  in  it  a  mixture  of  the  red 
alum  that  gives  it  both  colour  and  fpirir.  Hard  by 
this  lake  runs  a  vein  of  Piedra  Judaica,  and  the 
country  thereabouts  is  full  of  mines  of  copper.'’ 
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in  France,  Spain,  and  other  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  following  flieets  were  wrote  with  a 
defign  to  remove  thefe  inconveniences,  by 
Jfhewing  how  the  fubjedls  of  Great  Britain 
may  be  fupplied  with  fait  of  their  own  ma- 
nufadlure,  fit  and  fufficient  for  all  their 
occafions.  But  in  order  that  the  methods 
here  propofed  may  be  better  underftood,  and 
that  the  reafonablenefs  of  them  may  more 
fully  appear,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  premife 
a  brief  account  of  the  feveral  ways  of  pre¬ 
paring  bay  fait  as  well  as  wdilte  fait,  fo  far 

“  A  league  and  a  half  from  Julloma,  in  the  province 
of  Pacages,  there  be  many  fait  fprings  that,  as  they 
gufh  out  of  the  ground,  in  a  fhort  time  become  pure 
\vhite  fair,  without  the  help  of  any  artj  and  they 
increafe  into  heaps  of  fait  unril  the  winter  rains  dif- 
folve  and  fweep  them  away,”  N.  B.  This  lall  ac¬ 
count  is  confirmed  by  Herrera. 

'Twould  be  difficult  to  determine  to  which  of  the 
daffies  here  mentioned  thofe  two  kinds  of  fait  belong. 
It  being  uncertain,  from  the  defcription,  whether  they 
are  foffil  fairs,  or  fairs  boiled  by  fubterranean  heat,  or, 
laftly,  fairs  coagulated  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  The 
firft  kind  is  a  very  impure  fair,  feeming  to  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  ferruginous  earth,  and  probably  alfo  a 
mineral  alcali,  as  may  be  conjedured  from  its  effeds 
upon  metals.  It  feems  to  be  emitted  from  a  fiery  fpi- 
racle,  much  refembling  that  called  La  Salfa  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Modena ;  which,  Ramazzini  informs  us,  con- 
pliually  boils  v/ith  melted  bkum.en. 
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as  they  are  come  to  our  knowledge.  For 
from  this  hiftory  we  may  form  a  judgment 
how  far  the  methods  now  in  ufe  are  proper, 
in  what  deficient,  and  where  erroneous,  and 
how  they  may  be  improved.  The  fame 
hiftory  will  alfo  contain  many  obfervations 
and  experiments  which  are  required  in  de- 
monftrating  the  propofitions  in  the  third  and 
fourth  parts  of  this  treatife. 
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PART  I. 

The  A  R  T  of  preparing 

AY  SALT, 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  Bay  Salt  in  general, 

X  N  relating  what  I  have  been  able  to 
A  collefl:  concerning  the  feveral  ways  of 
making  fait,  which  now  are,  or  formerly 
have  been  in  ufe,  order  requires  that  the  more 
iimple  methods  fhould  firft  be  defcribed, 
and  afterwards  thofe  which  are  more  artifi¬ 
cial  and  compounded.  It  will  therefore  be  pro¬ 
per,  in  the  firll;  place,  to  relate  the  feveral 
methods  of  preparing  bay  fait,  fo  far  as  they 
have  come  to  our  notice  j  and  where  the 
Object  will  admit  of  it,  I  fliall  draw  exam¬ 
ples 


T^he  art  of  preparing  &c. 

pies  from  the  praftice  of  thofe  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  preparing  that  commodity  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Britifli  dominions. 

Bay  fait  may  be  divided  in  general  into 
two  kinds.  Firft,  bay  fait  drawn  from  fea 
water  y  as  is  praflifed  in  France,  Spain,. 
Portugal,  and  many  other  countries.  Se¬ 
condly,  bay  fait  extradled  from  fait  fprings, 
ponds,  and  lakes ;  as  at  the  Cape  de  Verd 
iflands,  in  Africa;  and  at  Salt-Tortuga,. 
Turks  Illand,  and  many  other  parts  of 
America. 

The  firft  kind  is  imported,  in  large 
quantities,  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
and  our  American  colonies,  and  fifheries,  in 
times  of  peace,  are  chiefly  fupplied  with  the 
latter  ;  but  now  in  time  of  *war,  they  have 
large  quantities  of  bay  fait  from  Lifbon,  and 
other  parts  of  Portugal. 

CHAP.  IL 

Of  bay  fait  extraBed  by  a  total  exhalatwz-^. 
of  the  water  wherein  it  was  dijfolved, 

BA  Y  fait  is  prepared  in  a  manner  the 
moft  Ample  and  eafy,  when  the  water 
of  ponds  and  lakes  impregnated  with  fait  is 
totally  exhaled,  by  the  force  of  the  fun 
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and  air,  and  the  fait  is  left  concreted  into  a 
hard  cruft,  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  or 
pond. 

Of  fait  thus  prepared  we  have  many  in- 
ftances  in  feveral  parts  of  the  world  ^  Thus, 
In  the  Podelian  defert  near  the  river  Bo- 
ryfthenes  is  a  fait  lake,  whofe  water,  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  is  wafted,  and  turn- 
ed  to  fait,  like  unto  ice ;  fo  that  the 
people  ride  into  it  with  horfes  and  wag- 
gons,  and  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  carry  it 
away  I  was  alfo  informed  by  a 

worthy  friend  who  long  ferved  as  a  phy- 
fician  in  the  Ruffian  armies,  that  in  the 
fame  part  of  the  world,  viz.  on  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  frontiers  towards  Crim  Tartary,  he  had, 

*  Siccatur  in  hcu  Tarentino  sellivis  folibus,  to- 
tumque  ftagnum  in  falem  abir,  modicum  alioquin, 
akitudine  genua  non  excedens.  Item  in  Sicilia  in 
lacu,  qui  Conanicus  vocatur,  ct  alio  juxta  Gelam. 
Horum  extremitaces  tantum  inarefcunt ;  ficut  in 
«  Phrygia,  Cappadocia,  Afpendi,  ubi  largius  coquitur, 
ec  ufque  ad  medium  lacum.”  Plin.  Natur,  Hiji, 
Lib.  xxxi.  c.  vii. 

^  This  account  is  extradled  from  the  Polifli  hiftorian 
Cromerus.  See  FhiL  TranJa6ilons  abr,  by  Loivthsrp^ 

vol.  ii.  p.  525. 

3  Dr.  Thomas  Humphrey;  who  was  phyfician  to 
the  army  under  Field  Marfhal  Lacy,  in  the  laft  expedi- 
dition  of  the  Ruffians  againft  Crim  Tartary,  where  he 
died  of  a  contagious  diftemper. 

in 
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m  the  fummer  feafon,  travelled  over  vaft 
defert  plains,  where  grew  neither  tree  nor 
herb,  and  which,  for  many  miles  together^, 
were  covered  over  with  fait 

We  are  told  of  a  falina  of  this  kind  iii 
the  Weft  Indies,  called  Garci  Mendoza,  forty 
leagues  long,  and  fixteen  broad  5,  But  the 
learned  Dodtor  Shaw  hath  given  us  the 
moft  accurate  defcription  of  feveral  of  thefe  ‘ 
falines  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  which 

The  Valley  of  fair  mentioned  in  facred  Scripture^ 
where  David  ftnote  the  Syrians,  and  llew  18,00  of 
them,  is  fuppofed  to  be  that  nigh  Tadmor:  another  of 
the  fame  kind  there  is  nigh  Aleppo.  Ph.  Tr.  N^.  27. 

^  The  fait  pits  called  Garci  Mendoza,  are  none  of 
“  the  moft  inconftderable  wonders  of  this  new  world. 
Thole  pits  are  called  Garci  Mendoza,  for  their  big- 
neft,  becaufe  they  be  forty  leagues  long,  and,  where 
narroweft,  iixteen  broad.  And  alfo  becaufe  thac 
fometimes  in  the  middle  of  that  fpace  are  difco- 
vered  as  it  were  wells  that  have  no  bottom,  and 
great  overgrown  fifhes  are  feen  in  them.  It  is  very 
dangerous  travelling  over  this  fpace  of  ground,  for  4 
“  fear  of  lofing  one's  eye-fight^  becaule  the  greas 
gliftering  of  the  fun  beams  upon  that  place  of 
cryftal,  puts  out  one's  eyes,  unlefs  they  be  defend- 
ed  with  black  tiffany.  There  is  danger  of  life, 
alfo,  in  that  journey  :  it  having  happened,  that  goin^ 
over  that  place,  the  traveller  and  his  horfe  have  both 
been  fwallowed  up,  leaving  no  manner  of  mark 
behind  either  of  them."  Alonfo  Barba, 

^  “  The  fait  pits  of  Arzew  lye  furrounded  with 
moLintainSj  taking  up  an  area  cf  about  fix  miles  m 
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in  winter  are  fait  lakes,  but  dry  plains  m 
fummer ;  at  which  feafon  large  quantities  of 
fait  are  dug  out  of  them  for  fale.  Salinas 
of  the  fame  kind  have  been  taken  notice  of 
by  travellers,  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world ;  but  thefe  already  mentioned  are 
fufheient  for  our  prefent  purpofe. 

CHAP.  Ill, 

Of  bay  fait  drawn  from  the  brine  of  ponds 
and  lakes  and  firfl  of  fait  thus  prepared ; 
in  the  Cape  de  Ferd  ifands, 

ALthough  the  Englifh  have,  for  a  long 
time,  prepared  vaft  quantities  of  bay 
fait  in  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands  ^  yet  no  one 

compafs.  They  appear  like  a  large  lake  in  winter, 
‘‘  but  are  dry  in  the  fummer,  the  water  being  then  ex- 
haled,  and  the  falts  left  behind  cryftallized.  In  dig- 
“  ging  they  pafs  through  different  layers  of  this  fait, 
whereof  fome  are  an  inch,  others  more  in  thicknefs,  in 
proportion,  I  prefume,  to  the  faline  particles  the  wa- 
ter  was  impregnated  with,  before  their  refpeeftive 
concretions.  This  whole  area  is  made  up  of  a 
“  fucceffion  of  fuch  fimilar  ftrata  heaped  one  upon 
another:  and  in  the  fame  manner  are  the  falinae 
betwixt  Carthage  and  the  Guletta,  thofe  of  the  Shotr, 
and  of  other  places,  either  bordering  upon^  or  lying 
within  the  Sahara.’'  Dr.  Shaw’s  Travels^  p.  229. 

“  Of  the  like  quality  and  flavour  is  the  fait  of 
the  lake  of  Marks,  and  ocher  lefTer  plains  of  the 

hath 


hath  hitherto  given  fo  exa£l  and  clear  an 
account  of  the  method  of  preparing  it  there, 
as  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  doth  feem  to 
require.  The  following  account  was  col- 
ledted  chiefly  from  the  relations  of  feveral 
perfons  of  credit,  who  themfelves  affifted  in 
making  fait  at  thofe  iflands. 

The  Cape  de  Verd  ifles  which  afford  fait, 
are  chiefly  Mayo,  Bonavifta,  and  SalL 
The  fubjefts  of  Great  Britain  have  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  making  fait,  at  certain  fali- 
nx  in  the  two  firfl  mentioned  iflands,  ex-^ 
cluflve  of  all  other  nations,  ever  fince  the 
marriage  of  king  Charles  the  Second  with 
the  Infanta  of  Portugal.  They  do  not  pay 
any  acknowledgment  to  the  king  of  Portu-^ 

fame  nature.  Thefe  are  ufually  called  Sibkah,  or 
«  Shibkah,  i.  e.  fakiili  plats  of  ground  ^  being  com- 
monly  overflowed  in  winter  (at  which  time  they  ap^ 
pear  like  fo  many  extenfive  lakes)  but  dry  all  fum- 
mer,  when  they  may  be  taken  for  fo  many  bow^ 
ling  greens,  prepared  for  the  turf.  Some  of  thefe 
Shibkahs  have  a  hard  and  folid  bottom,  without 
the  lead:  mixture  of  gritty  mould,  retaining  the  fait 
that  lyeth  cryflallized  upon  them  after  rain.  But  others 
are  of  a  more  oozy  abforbent  nature,  feldom  pre- 
{ervingany  faline  incruftations  upon  the  furface.  Xhe 
chief  fubftratum  of  the  Shibkah  El  Low-diah  isj 
like  a  teflelated  pavement,  made  up  of  various  little 
cubes  of  common  fait.’  Jdr^.2^0. 

C  gai 
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gal  for  this  privilege ;  onlyj  of  late  years,  he 
hath  impofed  a  tax,  paid  by  the  Britifh  cap¬ 
tains  for  every  afs  which  they  hire  of  the 
inhabitants  to  carry  the  fait  to  their  boats. 
The  time  of  making  the  fait,  is  in  the  dry  fea- 
fon  oh  the  year^  which,  in  thofe  iflands,  is 
ufually  from  the  latter  end  of  November,  to 
the  beginning  of  July.  Thofe,  therefore, 
who  would  load  with  fait,  endeavour  to  be 
there  in  the  month  of  December,  or  Janu¬ 
ary.  On  the  weft  fide  of  Mayo,  or  May, 
they  bring  their  £hips  to  anchor  in  a  pretty 
good  road,  at  a  hundred  or  two  hundred 
yards  diftance  from  the  fhore.  As  foon  as 
they  are  on  fhore,  they  find  themfelves  up¬ 
on  a  bank  of  light  loofe  fand,  fifty  or  fixty 
yards  broad.  And  when  they  have  palTed 
this  bank,  they  enter  upon  the  falina,  or  fait 
marfh ;  which  lies  between  the  fand  bank, 
and  fome  fmall  hills  beyond  it.  This  fali¬ 
na  is  a  plain,  about  half  a  mile  broad  and 
a  mile  long,  the  greateft  part  of  which  is 
hollowed  out  in  fait  pits,  filled  at  the  pro¬ 
per  feafon  of  the  year  with  a  ftrong  brine,  or 
pickle  (as  the  failors  term  it)  to  the  depth  of 
about  eight  inches. 

Several  writers  affert,  that  this  brine 
is  only  fea  water,  which  flows  through  a 

hole 
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hole  in  the  land  bank,  like  a  fluice,  and  that, 
only  at  fpring  tides.  Thofe  that  I  have  con- 
verfed  with,  who  made  fait  there,  could 
give  no  certain  information  in  this  particular, 
only  faid  they  had  never  feen  any  fuch  fluke, 
but  had  obferved  more  brine  in  the  fait  pits 
at  fpring  tides,  than  at  other  times.  But,  as 
it  is  certain  that  there  are  feveral  fait  ponds 
in  Bonavifta  and  Sail,  which  have  no  com¬ 
munication  with  the  fea ;  and  that  all  the 
fprings  nigh  the  falina  in  the  ifle  of  May 
have  a  brackifli  tafte,  and  are  impregnated 
with  fait ;  and  that  the  brine  in  the  pits  is 
much  ftronger  than  fea  water ;  and  that  it 
is  weakefl:  in  the  pits  which  are  fartheftfrom 
the  fea,  growing  ftronger  as  it  falls  by  a 
gentle  defcent  into  the  pits  which  are  nigher 
the  fhore ;  thele  and  other  reafons-feem  to 
prove,  that  this  ftrong  brine  does  not  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  fea,  but  fprings  from  the 
hills  adjoining  to  the  fait  marlh.  And  this 
may  poflibly  be  the  cafe,  although  it  fliould 
be  true,  that  the  brine  ftands  higher  in  the 
pits  at  fpring  tides,  than  at  other  times.  For 
the  fea  water,  although  it  may  not  flow  into 
the  pits  at  fpring  tides,  may  notwithftanding 
at  fuch  times  rife  fo  high,  as  to  prevent  the 

brine  from  draining  out  of  them  through  the 
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fand  5  and  may  have  the  fame  efFedl  with  a 
dam,  and  fo  caufe  the  brine  to  ftand  higher 
in  the  pits  at  fpring  tides,  than  at  other 
times  ^ 

However  this  be,  it  is  certain  that  at  the 
proper  feafon  of  the  year,  the  fallors  com¬ 
monly  find  all  thefe  pits  filled  with  a  very 
ftrong  brine,  or  pickle  ;  but  fometimes,  after 
long  droughts,  they  find  it  more  fcarce,  and 
then  dig  little  wells,  from  which  they  fill 

*  An  inftance  of  the  fame  kind  I  have  obferved 
in  Tome  wells,  funk  nigh  the  fea  fhore,  which  com¬ 
monly  afford  plenty  of  frefh  water;  but  in  very  dry 
feafons,  have  only  held  water  when  the  tide  was  in, 
and  were  empty  when  the  tide  was  out.  The  fprings 
which  fupply  thefe  wells,  run  through  a  large  bed  of 
gravel,  out  of  which  the  water  flows,  between  the  full 
fea  and  low-water  mark.  When,  therefore,  the  faid 
ftratum  of  gravel  is  quite  filled  with  water,  there  is 
conftantly  plenty  of  it  in  the  wells ;  but  in  great 
droughts,  when  the  fprings  are  low,  all  the  water  in 
the  faid  ftratum  runs  beneath  the  bottoms  of  the 
wells,  and  fprings  out  on  the  fea  fhore,  a  little  above 
the  low-water  mark ;  except  at  fuch  times  as  the  tide  is 
in ;  for  then,  the  fea  water  has  the  effed  of  a  dam,  and 
retains  the  frefli  water  in  the  flrratum  of  gravel,  till  it 
rifes  higher  than  the  bottoms  of  the  wells;  which  are 
therefore  fupplied  with  water;  until  the  fea  returning 
back,  gives  it  liberty  again  to  fpring  out  on  the  fhore. 
The  colliers  alfo  in  finking  a  coal  pit  nigh  Whitehaven, 
about  fifty  or  fixty  yards  from  the  fea  fhore,  when 
they  had  funk  to  the  level  of  the  fea,  obferved  the 
water  at  the  bottom  of  the  pic,  to  ebb  and  flow  con- 
flantly  with  the  tide. 
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their  fait  pits  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches. 
The  bottom  of  thefe  pits  is  a  kind  of  oozy 
mud  that  retains  the  brine.  The  failors  make 
them  of  various  forms  and  fizes,  according 
to  their  fancy.  Thofe  who  firft  arrive  cleanfe 
out  as  many  of  thefe  pits  from  mud  and  dirt, 
as  they  have  occafion  for;  the  next  fhip’s 
company  do  the  fame,  and  fo  fucceffively,  till 
all  the  pits  are  taken  up ;  and  if  any  more  fhips 
arrive,  they  are  obliged  to  wait  until  thofe 
who  have  poffeffion  of  the  pits  are  ferved. 
As  the  frefh  water  exhales  from  the  pits,  the 
fait  forms  into  cryftals,  which  fink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  brine.  Twice  a  week  they 
draw  the  fait  out  of  the  pits  with  rakes  into 
little  heaps;  and  after  the  brine  is  fome- 
what  drained  from  it,  they  put  it  in  barrows, 
and  wheel  it  to  their  large  heap,  where  it 
drains  further,  and  foon  becomes  hard  and 
dry,  and  fit  to  be  put  on  board  their  fliips. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  willingly  af- 
fill:,  for  hire,  in  making  the  fait  ;  and  alfo 
provide  aflfes  to  carry  it  to  the  fea  fide ;  from 
whence  it  is  conveyed,  by  boats,  on  fliip^ 
board.  And  thus,  if  the  Vv^eather  be  favour¬ 
able,  a  large  fiiip  may  be  loaden  with  fait 
in  a  fortnight ;  and  frequently  fooner,  when 
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(as  it  often  happens)  the  failors,  on  their 
arrival,  find  the  pits  full  of  concreted,  fait. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  itfometimes  hap¬ 
pens,  that  the  rainy  feafon  continues  longer 
than  ufual  3  and  then,  fhips  have  been  delay¬ 
ed  feveral  months  before  they  could  get  their 
loading.  At  other  times  the  rains  have 
come  on  very  foon ;  or  the  fea  hath  been  fo 
hoifterous  with  tornadoes  (as  it  ufually  is 
^for  a  conliderable  time  before  the  rains  fet  in) 
that  no  fait  could  be  fhipped  on  board  or 
by  reafon  of  tedious  paffages,  fliips  have  not 
arrived  in  due  time.  And  by  fuch  accidents, 
many  fhips  have  been  difappointed,  and 
forced  to  leave  thefe  iflands  without  their 
loading  of  fait  3, 

^  Thefe  high  winds  alfo  frequently  injure  the  fait, 
by  driving  the  fand  amongfb  it. 

5  This  trade  might  therefore  be  carried  on,  with 
much  greater  advantage,  if  there  was  a  Britifh  factory 
eflablifhed  in  thefe  iflands,  whofe  bufinefs  it  fhould  be 
to  make  fait  during  the  whole  dry  feafon,  and  to  fell 
it  to  the  Britifh  fubjedts,  as  cheap  (which  they  well 
might)  or  even  cheaper,  than  our  failors  can  now  make 
it  tbemfelves ;  which,  as  I  am  informed,  is  feldora 
at  a  lower  price  than  fixpence  per  bufhel.  By  this 
means  our  vefTels  would  not  be  difappointed  of  their 
loading,  or  detained  fo  long  as  they  now  are;  and  the 
mariners  would  have  nothing  to  do  at  thefe  ifles,  but 
to  Blip  the  fait  on  board;  which  might  fpeedily  be 
done  in  large  lighters,  from  wharfs  provided  for  that 
purpofcp 

The 
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The  fait  is  made  exadly  in  the  fame 
manner  at  Bonavifta  as  at  the  iile  of  h/Iay. 
The  falin^  at  both  illands  are  nearly  of  the 
fame  magnitude ;  that  at  Bonavifta  alfo  lies 
beyond  a  fand-b^-nk,  which  is  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  broad.  But  the  brine  is  there 
weaker  and  does  not  kern  ^  fo  fall;  as  at  the 
ifle  of  May.  And  the  fea  being  there  very 
fhallow,  the  fhips  are  obliged  to  ride  at  an¬ 
chor  at  a  mile  diftance  from  the  fhore ;  fo 
that  the  failors  have  there  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  in  fhipping  the  fait.  For  thefe  rea- 
fons  our  veffels  feldom  load  there,  when 
they  can  be  fupplied  with  fait  at  the  ifle  of 
May.  But  although  thefe  ifles  are  only  ' 
about  eighteen  leagues  diftant  from  each 
other,  yet  the  failors  have  found  by  experi¬ 
ence,  that  the  rainy  feafons  fometimes  begin 
feveral  weeks  fooner,  or  continue  longer  at 
one  of  thefe  illands,  than  the  other .  Some¬ 
times,  therefore,  when  the  weather  proves 
unfavourable  at  the  ifle  of  May,  or  when 
there  happens  to  be  too  great  a  crowd  of 
fhips  there  ^3  the  failors  find  it  more  con- 

4  kern,  is  a  term  which  the  failors  ufe,  fig“ 
nifying  to  corn,  or  to  form  into  grains,  or  cryftals 
of  falts.  Our  fak-boilers  call  it  graining,  or  faking. 

^  There  are  frequently  fifteen  or  fixceen  fhips  loading 
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venient  to  load  at  Bonavifta.  The  weather 
at  thefe  iflands  is  feldom  exceffively  hot,  the 
heat  of  the  fun  being  tempered  by  frefh 
breezes  from  the  fea. 

CHAP  III.  SECT.  II. 

Of  bay  fait  made  at  T^ortugas  and  other  places 

in  America. 

OUR  American  colonies  have,  for  near 
a  century  pall,  been  fupplied  with 
large  quantities  of  bay  fait  from  Salt  Tortuga, 
one  of  the  Leeward  iflands,  uninhabited,  li- 
tuated  nigh  the  coaft  of  Caraccos  on  the 
Spanifli  main  ^ ;  alfo  from  Turks  ifland, 
which  lies  not  far  from  Hifpaniola  ^ ;  and 
many  vefiels  freighted  from  North  America 

with  fait  at  the  ifle  of  May.  Some  have  known  fifty 
ihips  there  together. 

*  The  Dutch  alfo  draw  large  quantities  of  fait  from 
fome  ponds  in  Bonairy,  an  ifland  belonging  to  them, 
not  far  diflant  from  Sait  Tortuga. 

There  are  alfo  confiderable  quantities  of  fait  made 
in  feveral  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  particularly  at  An¬ 
guilla,  Sr.  Martin’s,  and  St.  Chriflopher’s. 

*  Dampier  informs  us,  that  there  is  a  pretty  good  road 
on  the  fouth  eaft  fide  of  this  ifland,  and  that  the  fa- 
!ina  lies  adjoining*  to  it,  within  two  hundred  paces  of 
the  fea ,  and  that,  in  peaceable  times,  he  had  feen 
above  twenty  fail  of  fhips  in  this  road  at  one  time, 
<:ome  to  load  fait. 

to 
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to  Barbadoes,  and  others  of  the  Caribbee  ifles, 
were  accuftomed  to  go  from  thence  to  thefe 
fait  iflands,  and  carry  back  a  loading  of  fait ; 
for  which  they  found  a  market  in  New¬ 
foundland,  New-England,  and  other  Britifli 
colonies  in  North  America. 

The  Spaniards,  for  a  long  time,  gave  the 
Britifli  fubjefls  no  moleftation  in  this  trade. 
But,  a  few  years  before  the  prefent  war  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations  broke  out,  they  began 
to  feize  all  Britifli  fhips  laden  with  fait,  which 
they  met  with  nigh  their  fettlements,  claim¬ 
ing  the  foie  property  of  thefe  faltiflands.  The 
Britifli  fubjedts,  unwilling  to  lofefo  valuable  a 
branch  of  trade,  which  they  had  long  en¬ 
joyed  without  any  interruption,  refolved  to 
maintain  themfelves  in  it  by  force ;  therefore 
went  no  more  in  Angle  fhips,  but  in  large 
fleets  of  armed  veflels.  Thefe  veflels  ufual- 
ly  joined  fleet  at  Barbadoes,  or  fome  o- 
ther  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  where  feventy 
or  eighty  fail  of  them  would  fometimes  muf- 
ter.  Before  they  fet  forward  upon  the  voy^ 
age,  they  chofe  a  commodore,  who  had  the 
chief  command,  and  entered  into  engage¬ 
ments  for  their  mutual  defence;  and  then 
fet  fail,  ufually  about  the  beginning  of 
March.  They  commonly  ivent  to  Tortu- 
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ga;  where,  asfoon  as  they  arrived,  they  di¬ 
vided  the  falinae  into  feveral  portions,  allot¬ 
ting  one  for  each  Ihip,  according  to  its  bur¬ 
den.  Each  fliip’s  company  then  ufed  what 
diligence  they  could  in  collcdting  the  fait 
that  fell  to  their  fliare,  and  wheeling  it  down 
to  the  Ihore,  thence  carried  it  in  boats  on 
board  their  fhip.  They  commonly  found 
fait  enough  to  load  the  whole  fleet  j  but  it 
fometimes  fell  fliort,  either  when  the  fleet 
was  too  numerous,  or  when  the  feafon  prov¬ 
ed  unfavourable.  As  foon  as  they  had  done 
{hipping  the  ialt,  the  whole  fleet  fet  fail  to¬ 
gether,  and  remained  united,  until  they 
thought  themfelves  out  of  danger  from  the 
Spanifh  Guarda  coftas  ;  and  then  each  Ihip 

{leered  towards  its  intended  port. 

The  method  of  making  fait  at  Tortuga 
and  Turks  ifland  is  much  the  fame  as  that 
pradliled  in  the  Cape  de  V erd  ifles  j  only ,  in 
the  American  ifles,  they  do  not  colledl  it  out 
of  fmall  pits,  but  larger  ponds.  The  failors, 
on  their  arrival,  often  find  large  quantities 
of  fine  clear  fait  lying  at  the  bottom  of  thefe 
ponds,  from  whence  they  rake  it  out. 

Many  have  related,  as  fomething  very 
extraordinary,  that  in  thefe  American  iflands 
the  fait  kerns,  or  forms  into  grains,  only  dur- 
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ing  the  wet  fe3.fon  of  the  year.  But  they  are 
certainly  miftaken  who  think  that  any  fait 
is  formed  in  thele  iflands  during  the  continual 
rains  which  fall  in  the  wetteft  fealbn  5  or 
that  the  brine  in  the  ponds  will  not  let  go 
its  fait,  until  it  is  diluted  and  made  weaker 
by  rains.  Xhe  truth  of  the  matter  is  pro¬ 
bably  this ;  During  the  conftant  rains,  fuch^^^^ 
vaft  quantities  of  water  fall,  that  the  fait  lakes 
overflow,  and  large  quantities  of  lalt  are 
waflied  quite  away.  After  the  rain  ceafes, 
the  ponds  remain  filled  with  a  weak  brine, 
fo  "that  no  fait  can  cryftalize  in  them  till 
mofl  of  the  water  is  exhaled  j  which  does 
not  happen  till  towards  the  time  that  the 
rainy  feafon  again  fets  in.  But  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  lying  between  the  tropics,  which  have 
their  dry  and  wet  feafons,  the  rains  almofl: 
conftantly  come  on  in  tornadoes,  or  thun¬ 
der  fhowers,  which  for  thefirll  month,  or  fix 
weeks,  only  fall  once  a  day,  and  fometimes 
only  once  in  two  or  three  days  j  efpecially 
in  thefe  iflands,  which  are  not  fubjeft  to  fuch 
long  and  violent  rains  as  many  parts  of  the 
continent  lying  under  the  fame  degrees  of  la¬ 
titude.  Thefe  tornadoes  therefore,  wafh 
much  fait  from  the  furface  of  the  earth  into 

the  ponds,  and  alfo  fupply  the  fprings  with 

water, 
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water,  which  being  impregnated  with  fait 
in  its  paflage  through  the  earth,  continually 
repleniflies  the  ponds  with  brine.  But  when 
the  weather  continues  exceffively  dry,  thefe 
iprings  are  dried  up,  and  no  more  brine  flows 
into  the  ponds.  Thefe  tornadoes,  therefore, 
do  not  contribute  towards  cryilalizing  the 
fait ;  but  only  replenifli  the  ponds  with  brine, 
which  is  reduced  into  fait  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun.  So  that  whilfl:  the  rains  are  moderate, 
and  the  water  arifes  in  vapours,  as  fall  as  it 
falls  in  dews  and  fhowers,  large  quantities 
of  fait  are  made  in  the  ponds.  But  as  foon 
as  the  rains  become  exceflive,  and  more  wa¬ 
ter  flows  into  the  ponds  than  is  exhaled  from 
them,  the  brine  becomes  weak,  and  no  more 

fait  is  extrafted  from  it. 

This  account  agrees  well  with  what  cap¬ 
tain  Dampier  hath  related  concerning  the 
method  of  making  fait  at  the  falin^  in  the 
bay  of  Campeachy.  His  account  is  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

“  3  The  Salina  is  a  fine  fmall  harbour  for 
barks,  but  there  is  not  above  fix  or  feven 

3  The  fame  author  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  weather  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  which  will  fervc 
to  illuftrate  feveral  particulars  here  taken  notice  of. 

The  dry  feafon  begins  in  September,  and  holds  till 
“  April,  or  May,  then  comes  in  the  wet  feafon,  which 

feet 
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feet  water.  And  clofe  by  the  fea,  a  lit- 
tie  within  the  land^  there  is  a  large  fait 
pond  belonging  to  Campeachy  town, 
which  yields  abundance  of  fait.  At  the 
'  time  when  the  fait  kerns,  which  is  in  May 

begins  with  tornadoes,  firft  one  a  day,  and  by  degrees 
increafing  till  June ;  and  then  you  have  fet  rains  till 
the  latter  end  of  Auguft.  This  fwelJs  the  rivers  fa 
that  they  overflow,  and  the  Savannahs  begin  to  be 
covered  with  water  j  and  although  there  may  be  fome 
intermifljon  of  dry  weather,  yet  there  are  ftill  plenti- 
ful  fliowers  of  rain,  fo  that  as  the  water  does  not  in- 
creafe,  neither  does  it  decreafe,  but  continues  thus 
till  the  north  winds  are  fet  in  flrong,  and  then  all  the 
Savannahs,  for  many  miles,  feem  to  be  but  part  of  the 
fea.  The  norths  do  commonly  fet  in  about  Odto- 
ber,  and  continue  by  intervals  till  March.  — Thefe 
winds  blowing  right  in  on  land,  drive  the  fea,  and 
keep  the  tides  from  their  conftant  courfe  as  long  as 
they  laft,  which  is  fometimes  two  or  three  days  ;  by 
this  means  the  frefhes  are  pent  up,  and  overflow  much 
more  than  before,  though  there  be  left  rain.  They 
blow  moli  fiercely  in  December  and  January  ^  but 
afterwards  they  decreafe  in  flrength,  and  are  neither 
fo  frequent  nor  lafting  •  and  then  the  frefhes  begin 
to  drain  from  off  the  ground.  By  the  middle  of  Fe> 
bruary  the  land  is  all  dry;  and  in  the  next  month 
perhaps  you  will  fcarce  get  water  to  drink,  even  in 
thofe  Savannahs  that  but  fix  weeks  before  were  like  a 
lea.  By  the  beginning  of  April,  the  ponds  alfo  in 
the  Savannahs  are  all  dried  up,  and  one  who  knows 
not  how  to  get  water  otherwife  may  perifh  for  third:. 
But  thofe  who  are  acquainted  here,  in  their  neceffi ty 
make  to  the  woods,  and  refrelh  themfelvcs  with  wa- 
ter  that  they  find  in  wild  pines/'  Voi  ii.  p  2. 
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or  June,  the  Indians  of  the  country  are 
ordered  by  the  Spaniards  to  give  their  at- 
tendance,  to  rake  it  afhore,  and  gather 
**  it  into  a  great  pyramidal  heap,  broad  be- 
low,  and  fharp  at  the  top  like  the  ridge 
of  a  houfe  5  then  covering  it  all  over  with 
dry  grafs  and  reeds,  they  fet  fire  to  it,  and 
this  burns  the  out  fide  fait  to  a  hard  black 
crufl.  The  hard  cruft  is  afterwards  a  de- 
fence  againft  the  rains  that  are  now  fet  in, 
and  preferves  the  heap  dry,  even  in  the  wet- 
teft  feafon^.  The  Indians,  whofe  bufinefs 
**  I  have  told  you,  is  to  gather  the  fait  thus 
into  heaps,  wait  here  by  turns  all  the  kern- 
ing  feafon,  not  lefs  than  forty  or  fifty  fa- 
milies  at  a  time.  —  When  the  kerning 
feafon  is  over,  they  march  home  to  their 
fettled  habitations,  taking  no  more  care 
about  the  fait.  But  the  Spaniards  of  Cam- 
peachy,  who  are  owners  of  the  ponds,  do 
‘‘  frequently  fend  their  barks  hither  for  fait 
to  load  ihips  that  lie  in  Campeachy  road  5 
and  afterwards  tranfport  it  to  all  the  ports 
in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  efpecially  to  Alva- 
rado  and  Tompeck,  two  great  fifhing 

^  This  method  of  preferving  fait  from  rains  is  alfo 
pradfifed  in  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands. 
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towns,  and  I  think  that  all  the  inland 
towns  thereabouts  are  fupplied  with  it” 


CHAP.  IV. 


Of  marine  bay  fait  prepared  in  France  and 
other  parts  of  Europe, 


HE  moft  perfect  works  of  art  are 


A  generally  the  trueft  imitations  of  na¬ 
ture.  Hence  fome  have  thought,  that  thofe 
artificial  methods  which  have  been  invented 
for  preparing  falts,  and  extracting  them  from 
water,  were  borrowed  from  thofe  more  fim- 
ple  methods  by  which  men  obferved  thofe 
falts  to  be  feparated  from  their  watery  vehi¬ 
cle  without  the  help  of  art  ^  This  opi- 

*  Initio  folertes  homines  cum  viderent  aquas  quo- 
rundam  lacuum,  natura  fucci  plenas,  folis  ardoribus 
“  ficcatas  confpifTari,  atque  ex  eis  fieri  fuccos  concrc- 
“  tos  •  verifimile  eft,  eos,  aquas  affimiles  aliis  in  locis 
infudifife,  vel  corrivafte  in  areas  ad  aliquam  altitudi- 
nem  depreffas,  ut  ipfas  eciam  folis  calores  condenfarenL 
‘‘  Deinde,  quia  viderent  ifta  ratione  fuccos  concretos 
tantummodo  asftate  confici  pofTe,  nec  tamen  in  om- 
nibus  regionibus,  fed  in  calidis  et  temperatis  folum^ 
in  quibus  seftivo  tempore  raro  pluit ;  eas  quoque  in 
*  vafis  igne  fubjedlo  ccquere  ad  fpiifirudinem  toepilTe  : 
^  quo  modo  omnibus  anni  temporibus,  in  omnibus 
regionibus^  etiam  frigidiffimis,  cx  aquis  fuccofis,  five 
natura  five  ars  eas  infecerir,  codis  fucci  concreti 
^  confici  poftunt/'  Agricola  De  rs  metallka^  Lib.  xii. 
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nion  feems  to  be  countenanced  by  the  great 
refemblance  that  may  be  obferved  between 
thofe  plain  and  hmple  methods  of  preparing 
bay  fait  already  related,  and  thofe  more  art¬ 
ful  methods  of  preparing  it  from  fea  water, 
which  have  long  been  pradtifed  in  Europe, 
and  which  it  will  be  proper  in  the  next  place 
to  deferibe. 

Bay  fait  is  not  extradled  from  fea  water 
in  the  colder  parts  of  Europe  ;  as  on  the  fea 
coafts  of  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden ; 
but  in  places  fituatedin  a  more-fouthern  cli¬ 
mate,  where  the  heat  of  the  fun  is  more  in- 
tenfe,  as  on  the  coafts  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  Some  marine  bay  fait  hath  alfb 
of  late  years  been  made  in  England,  at  Le- 
mington,  and  other  parts  of  Hampftiire,  and 
in  the  ifle  of  Wight ;  but  in  thofe  places, 
only  in  the  drier  fummers,  and  then,  ra¬ 
ther  by  accident  than  defign ;  it  being  col- 
ledled  from  certain  ponds  which  were  ori¬ 
ginally  made  for  heightening  fea  water,  or 
reducing  it  into  a  ftrong  brine  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  in  order  to  leften  the  expence  of 
fewel  in  boiling  it  into  white  fait 

^  In  dry  ruiniTier  weather  confiderable  quantities  of 
bay  fait  may  alfb  be  collecfted  on  the  Englilh  fhores  in 
hollows  of  the  rocks,  where  the  fea- water  hath  been  left 

by  the  tide. 
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The  ponds  in  which  this  fait  is  made  do 
nearly  refemble  a  rude  kind  of  falt-marfli 
defcribed  by  Agricola  3,  in  which  the  fea« 
Water  is  received  from  a  pool  into  a  trench  j 
and  from  thence  derived  by  fluices  into  fe^ 
veral  pits  dug  out  of  the  earth ;  and  when  it 
hath  flood  fome  time  in  thefe  pits,  it  is  let 
out  into  others,  where  it  flands  a  certain 
time  according  to  the  heat  of  the  weather ; 
and  then  is  made  to  flow  by  fluices  into  other 
pits;  till  at  length,  being  reduced  to  a 
flrong  brine,  it  is  fuftered  to  flagnate  in  pits ; 
where  the  fait  cryftallizing,  is  from  thence 
at  proper  times  drawn  out^. 

Bu  r  the  French  marflies,  in  which  im« 
menfe  quantities  of  fait  are  annually  prepared, 
are  contrived  after  a  much  more  artful  man« 
ner.  And  as  they  are  the  moft  commodious 
that  have  hitherto  been  invented,  it  may  be 
proper  here  to  tranfcribe  an  account  of  them, 
as  given  by  an  ingenious  French  phyficiaii, 
andpublifhed  in  the  Tranfa^ions  of  the  Royal 
Society  5. 

3  Dere  metalllca^  Lib.  xii. 

^  A  defcription  of  the  Hampfiiire  works,  fee  afterwards 
211  Part  ii. 

5  The  following  is  the  account  publifhed  by  Lowthorp 
inh\s  Abridgment^  Vol.ii.  p.  3(^3.  and  is  almoft  the  fame 
verbatim  with  that  in  the  TranfatfiQns^  5 1.  p.  1425J 
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Plate  I.  AAA.  is  the  fea. 

1. 1.  The  entry  by  which  the  fea  water 
paffes  into  B  B. 

B  B.  The  firft  receptable,  in  which  the 
water  maketh  three  turnings  as  you  fee^ 
and  is  ten  inches  deep^. 

‘^2.2.  The  opening,  by  which  the  fir  ft 
and  fecond  receptacle  have  communication 
one  with  another  7, 

EE F.  The  third  receptacle  is  properly 
called  the  marifh. 

dddd.  Is  a  channel  very  narrow,  through 
which  the  water  muft  pafs  before  it  enters 
out  of  the  fecond  receptacle  into  the 
third. 

‘^3 .3 .  Is  the  opening,  by  which  the  water  runs 
out  of  the  fecond  into  the  third  receptacle. 
The  pricks  you  fee  in  the  water  throughout 
the  whole  fcheme,  do  mark  the  courfe  and 
turnings  which  the  water  is  forced  to  make 
before  it  comes  to  hhhh,  which  are  the 
places  where  the  fait  is  made. 

only  a  few  particulars  are  here  omited  which  do  not 
relate  to  the  fubjedl. 

^  It  is  in  the  fecond  receptacle  C  C  that  the  water  makes 
three  turnings. 

7  This  opening  is  more  conveniently  made  in  this  place 
than  at  *  where  the  fea  water  in  the  firfl  re- 
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hhhh.  Are  the  bed  of  the  marifh  where 
the  fait  is  made,  and  in  them  the  water 
muft  not  be  above  an  inch  and  a  half  deep. 
Each  of  thefe  beds  is  fifteen  foot  longj, 
and  fourteen  foot  large 
“  9999.  Are  the  little  channels  between 
the  beds. 

8  8  8  8.  Are  the  apertures  by  which  the 
beds  receive  the  fea  water  after  many 
windings  and  turnings. 

When  it  rains  the  openings  2*2.  3.3. 
are  flopped  to  hinder  the  water  from  run- 
ning  into  the  marifli.  Unlefs  it  rain  much, 
the  rain  water  doth  little  hurt  to  the 
marifh  5  the  heat  of  the  fun  fufficiently 
exhaling  it,  if  it  be  not  above  an  inch  high  | 
only  if  it  have  rained  very  plentifully  that 
day,  no  fait  is  drawn  for  the  three  or  four 
next  days.  But  if  it  rain  five  or  fix  days, 
the  people  are  then  neceflitated  to  empty 
all  the  water  oif  the  beds  by  a  peculiar 
channel,  which  cannot  be  opened  but 
when  it  is  low  water.  But  it  is  very  fel- 
dom  that  it  rains  fo  long  as  to  conftrain 
f  *  men  to  empty  thofe  beds.  The  hotteft 

ceptacle  is  Urongeft  than  (as  in  the  Ph,  Tr.)  at  which 
ieems  coo  nigh  the  entry  of  the  fea. 
f  And  framed  on  every  fide  with  wood. 

Da  year? 
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years  make  the  moft  fait,  and  in  the  hot- 
“  teft  part  of  the  fummer  there  is  fait  made 
even  during  night.  Lefs  fait  in  calm  than  in 
windy  weather. 

The  weft  and  north  weft  winds  are  the 
heft  for  this  purpofe. 

“Our  country  people  draw  the  fait  every 
“  other  day,  and  every  time  more  than  an 
“  hundred  pound  weight  of  fait. 

“The  inftruments  ufed  to  draw  the  fait 
“  have  many  fmall  holes  to  let  the  water 
pafs,  and  to  retain  nothing  but  the 
“  fait. 

“  The  reddifli  earth  in  the  mariihes 
make  the  fait  more  gray,  the  blueifh 
more  white.  Beiides  if  you  let  run  in  a 
“  a  little  more  water  than  you  ought,  the 
“  faltbecomes  then  more  white,  but  then  it 
“  yields  not  fo  much.  Generally  all  the 
marifties  require  a  fat  earth,  neither  fpungy 
nor  fandy. 

“The  fait  man  who  draws  the  fait  muft 
“  be  very  dextrous.  In  this  ifle  of  Rhee, 
“  men  there  are  that  draw  very  dark  fait, 
^‘'and  others  that  draw  it  as  white  as  fnow ; 

and  fo  it  is  at  Xaintonge.  Chiefly  care  is 
“  to  be  taken  that  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of 
the  beds  mingle  not  with  the  fait. 

Jh? 
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The  fait  we  ufe  at  our  tables  is  per- 
feftly  white,  being  the  cream  (or  that  fait 
which  is  formed  on  the  top  of  the  water) 
drawn  four  or  five  hours  before  the  fait  is 
to  be  drawn.  The  grains  of  it  are  fmal- 
ler  than  of  the  other.  Generally  the 
fait  of  Xaintonge  is  fomewhat  whiter  than 
ours.  The  bignefs  of  our  fait  is  the  fize 
of  a  pepper  grain,  and  of  a  cubical 
ihape. 

The  marifhes  are  preferved  from  one  year 
to  another,  by  overflowing  them  a  foot  high. 

The  timber  of  the  mariflies,  if  it  be  ot 
good  oak,  keeps  near  thirty  years ;  but 
there  is  ufed  but  little  wood,  all  the  ditches 
and  apertures,  being  done  v/ith  ftones.” 
The  foregoing  defcription  being  in  fome 
parts  obfcure,  and  in  others  imperfccl,  it  is 
necefiary  to  add  to  it  a  few  remarks  by  way 
of  explanation  ;  that  the  confirudllon  of  the 
French  falt-marfh,  and  the  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  fait  therein  may  be  better  underflood. 
And  this  feems  the  more  neceflary,  fince, 
although  the  above  account  of  the  Frer.ch 
method  of  making  fait  hath  long  been  pub^ 
lifhed,  yet  it  hath  not  been  brought  into  ufe, 
neither  in  Great  Britain  nor  in  the  Britiili 
colgnies  in  America, 
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Those  therefore,  who  vv^ouldmake  a  fait 
niarfh,  commonly  chufe  a  low  plat  of  ground 
adjoining  to  the  fea,  diftant  from  the  mouths 
of  large  rivers,  but  nigh  a  convenient  har¬ 
bour  for  boats  or  larger  veffels.  This  ground 
muft  be  free  from  fprings  of  frelh  water,  and 
no  ways  fubje<?b  to  land  floods  y  and,  if  pof- 
fible,  fhould  have  a  clayey  bottom  ^  it 
fhould  alfo  be  defended  from  the  fea  either 
by  banks  of  rifing  ground,  or  by  an  artifi¬ 
cial  mole  raifed  for  that  purpofe, 

The  ground  fo  chofen  mufl:  be  hollowed 
out  into  three  ponds  or  receptacles.  The 
firft,  into  which  the  fea  water  is  ufually  adrr 
mitted,  may  be  called  the  refervoir.  The 
fecond  receptacle  (which  is  divided  into  three 
diflindt  ponds,  communicating  with  each 
other  by  narrow  paffages,  and  containing 
brine  of  different  degrees  of  ftrength)  may 
be  called  tlie  brine  ponds.  The  third  re¬ 
ceptacle  is  furniflied  with  an  enterance,  be¬ 
tween  which  and  the  brine  ponds  there  runs 
a  long,  winding,  narrow  channel  5  the  reft 
of  it  is  divided  into  feveral  fhallow  pits  con¬ 
taining  a  fully  faturated  brine,  wb  c*'*  in  them  is 
converted  into  fait,  and  ma^  therefore  be 
diftinguifhed  by  ^he  name  of  the  fait  pits, 
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The  firft  receptacle  or  refervoir  muft  have 
a  communication  with  the  fea  by  a  dttch 
defended  on  each  lide  with  walls  of  brick  or 
ftone ;  and  made  of  fuch  a  depth  that  by  it 
all  the  water  contained  in  the  refervoir  and 
other  parts  of  the  fait  marfh  may  flow  out 
at  low  water  5  and  by  it  alfo  the  fea  water 
may  be  admited  Into  the  refervoir  at  full 
fea ;  fo  that,  at  neap  tides,  the  marih  may 
be  filled  with  fea  water  to  the  depth  of  ten 
inches  in  the  refervoir  ;  and  confequently  at 
higher  tides,  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  when 
there  is  occafion  to  overflow  the  marfh, 
as  is  done  in  the  winter  feafon  when  no  fait 
is  made  ;  by  which  means  the  wood  work 
is  longer  preferved  from  decay,  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  marfh  from  froft  and  other 
injuries.  And  in  order  that  the  marfh  may 
be  thus  overflowed  when  occafion  requires, 
it  is  neceflary  that  the  feveral  recepta¬ 
cles  fhould  be  funk  fo  deep  that  the  ground 
on  all  fides  may  be  fufficiently  elevated  to 
keep  in  the  fea  water  at  the  depth  above 
mentioned.  The  ditch  between  the  fea  and 
the  refervoir  muft  alfo  be  provided  with  a 
flulce  or  floodgate,  by  which  the  fea  water 
may  be  admitted,  retained,  or  let  out,  and 
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the  whole  fait  mar£h  drained  as  occafion  may 
require. 

The  feveral  ponds  or  receptacles  muft 
not  have  their  bottoms  all  upon  the  fame  le¬ 
vel,  but  muft  be  made  of  unequal  depths ; 
fo  that  the  firft  receptacle  or  refer  voir  muft 
be  eight  inches  and  a  half  deeper  than  the 
fait  pits  in  the  third  receptacle.  The  three 
brine  ponds,  fituated  between  the  refcrvoir 
and  the  felt  pits  muft  alfo  be  of  unequal 
depths,  that  adjoining  to  the  refervoir  beino' 
the  deepeft,  and  that,  which  is  nigheft  the 
felt  pits,  the  fhalloweft ;  but  all  of  them 
muft  be  fhallower  than  the  refervoir.  And 
the  three  receptacles  being  thus  conftrudted ; 
the  water  ftanding  at  the  feme  height  in 
them  all,  and  forming  with  its  furface  one 
continued  plain,  will  be  ten  inches  deep 
in  the  refervoir,  when  only  an  inch  and  a 
half  deep  in  the  felt  pits. 

The  judicious  French  author  bath  not 
given  us  any  account  of  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  refervoir  and  brine  ponds, 
but  fome  judgment  may  be  formed  of  their 
fize  from  his  plan  of  the  whole  work.  It 
will  be  better  to  err  by  making  them  too 
laige,  than  too  fmall.  In  general,  they 
ought  to  be  large  enough  to  furnifli  the  felt 
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pits  with  a  conftant  fupply  of  brine  fully  fa- 
turated  with  fait ;  and  for  that  purpofe  it  is 
jieceflary  to  have  them  of  different  dimen- 
lions  in  different  countries,  as  will  be  here¬ 
after  explained. 

It  is  not  neceffary  that  the  refervoir  fliould 
be  exaftly  of  the  form  which  the  French 
author  hath  defcribed,  where  the  ground 
will  better  admit  of  another,  that  may  be  ' 
chofen.  And  even  the  brine  ponds,  and 
fait  pits  may  be  made  of  different  forms,  if 
due  regard  be  had  to  the  general  contrivance 
of  the  whole  work. 

For  the  bottoms  of  the  refervoir  and  brine 
ponds  any  kind  of  tough,  lean  clay,  or 
earth,  that  will  hold  water,  may  ferve  very 
well.  The  French  make  the  bottoms  of 
their  fait  pits  of  any  blue  or  red  clay  they 
meet  with ;  but  in  order  to  have  a  white 
clean  fait,  it  is  neceffary  that  thofe  pits  fhould 
be  carefully  laid  with  fome  ftrong  cement 
that  will  retain  the  brine,  and  cannot  eafily 
be  broken  up.  As  to  other  particulars  re¬ 
lating  to  the  ftru£ture  of  the  French  fait 
marhi,  they  are  fufficiently  explained  by  the 
ingenious  phyfician  whofe  account  is  before 
inferted, 

Tpx  niarfl)  being  tlins  conftiuded ,  the 
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fait  men,  at  the  proper  feafon  of  the  year, 
open  the  floodgate  when  the  tide  is  out,  and 
drain  off  all  the  flagnating  water ;  and,  if 
there  be  occafion,  repair  the  bottom  of  the 
marfh,  and  cleanfe  its  feveral  receptacles 
from  mud  and  dirt.  Afterwards,  when  the 
tide  rifes,  they,  by  the  fame  floodgate  ad¬ 
mit  the  fait  water  into  the  marfh,'till  it  ftands 
in  the  refervoir  at  the  height  of  ten  inches. 
In  a  day  or  two,  mofl:  of  the  water  in  the  fait 
pits  is  exhaled,  and  what  remains  in  them  is 
a  very  ftrong  brine.  They  then  let  in  more 
fea  water  j  and  fo  take  care,  every  two  or 
three  tides  (oftener  or  feldomer  as  occafion 
requires)  to  admit  as  much  water  into  the 
refervoir  as  will  fupply  the  place  of  that 
which  hath  been  wafted  in  vapours  5  con- 
ftantly  raifing  it  to  the  height  of  ten  inches 
in  the  refervoir ;  and  confequently,  to  an 
inch  and  an  half  in  the  fait  pits  All  the 
parts  of  the  marfh  are  thus  fupplied  with 
water  out  of  the  refervoir ;  but  the  fea  water, 
which  flows  into  the  refervoir,  is  not  con- 
fufedly  mixed  with  the  falter  water  contained 
in  other  parts  of  the  work,  For,  as  the  fe- 

9  When  the  Weather  is  exceeding  hot,  and  there 
are  dry  winds,  the  pits  fhould  be  filled  higher,  than 
when  the  weather  is  more  temperate  and  the  air  more 
moifi. 
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yerai  parts  communicate  only  by  narrow 
paflages  ;  it  is  provided,  that  the  fait  water, 
flowing  out  of  the  refervoir,  never  returns 
there  again ;  but  gently  flows  along  till  it  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  fecond  brine  pond,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  the  third  3  being  forced  forward  by 
the  fea  water,  and  from  time  to  time  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  refervoir.  During  this  flow 
courfe,  the  watery  fluid  continually  flies  off 
in  exhalations,  and  the  brine  is  continually 
preparing  for  cryftallization  as  it  gently 
flows  along,  growing  ftronger  and  ilronger 
the  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  fait  pits.  So 
that  when  it  enters  thefe  pits,  it  is  fully  fa- 
tiirated  with  fait.  And  particular  care  is 
taken  to  guard  the  entrance  of  the  fait  pits 
with  a  long  winding  narrow  channel ;  by 
which  means  the  ftrong  pickle  contained  in 
thefe  pits  is  prevented  from  returning  back, 
and  mixing  with  the  weaker  brine  in  the 
brine  ponds.  Care  is  alfo  taken  that  the 
ftrong  pickle  in  the  fait  pits  be  fpread  out, 
very  thin  to  the  fun  and  air,  with  a  large  fur- 
face  5  by  which  means  the  watery  vapours 
more  quickly  exhale  from  it,  leaving  the  fait 
concreted  into  cryftals.  Thefe  the  fait  men 
carefully  draw  out,  and  oftentimes  difpofe  into 
large  pyramidal  heaps  5  which  they  thatch 

over 
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over  with  ftraw,  and  fo  preferve  therri  from 
the  injuries  of  the  weather.  Thus,  at  a 
fmall  expence  and  trouble  a  fait  is  prepared 
which  is  found  extremely  fit  for  all  domeftic 
ufes  5  and  thus  France  is  alfo  furnifhed  with 
a  very  profitable  article  for  exportation  into 
foreign  countries. 

The  French  have  fo  many  works  of  this 
kind,  that  an  ingenious  author  of  that  nation 
affirms,  that,  in  favourable  feafons,  as  much 
fait  is  fometimes  made  in  a  fortnight  as  is 
fufficient  for  the  whole  annual  confumption 
of  that  kingdom,  and  of  all  thofe  other  nations 
who  purchafe  much  more  of  it  than  the 
French  confume  themfelves ;  but  after  a 
rainy  fummer  there  is  often  a  fcarcity  of  fait, 
and  the  price  of  it  increafes. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  White  Salt  in  generals 

Although,  in  warm  climates, 
fait  is  made,  with  the  greateft  eafe, 
and  at  the  leaft  expence,  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  after  the  methods  already  defcribedj 
yet,  in  leveral  countries,  where  bay  fait 
might  be  conveniently  made,  they  prepare 
all  their  fait  by  culinary  fires.  Thus  in 
Auftrla,  Bavaria,  and  many  other  parts  of 
Germany,  and  alfo  in  Hungary,  and  even. 
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in  fome  parts  of  Italy they  conftantly  boil 
the  water  of  their  fait  fprings  into  white  fait  ^ 
either  becaufe  the  cuftom  of  making  fait  in 
that  manner  hath  lon^  prevailed,  and  lefs 
expenlive  methods  have  not  been  thought  of ; 
or  elfe,  becaufe  in  thofe  inland  countries,  they 
have  no  great  occaiion  for  very  ftrong  fait 
to  cure  provifions,  and  efteem  white  fait  more 
beautiful  and  fitter  than  bay  fait  for  the  ufes 
of  the  tables  or  laftiy,  becaufe,  in  thofe  coun» 
tries,  they  are  unwilling  to  wafte  any  of  their 
brine,  which  could  not  be  converted  into 
fait  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  during  the  winter 
feafon.  But  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  in 
Britain,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
France  and  Germany,  an  erroneous  opinion 
long  prevailed,  that  the  heat  of  the  fun  was 
not  there  fufficiently  intenfe,  even  in  the 
fummer  feafon,  to  reduce  fea  water,  or  brine 
into  bay  fait.  And  all  arguments  would 
probably  have  been  infufficient  to  remove 
this  prejudice  from  the  Englifh,  had  not  the 

*  Tales  falinae  extant  in  Volaterrano,  ubi  collcifta 
aqua  e  puteis  altiflimis,  etin  cortinis  plumbeis  decocba, 
in  falem  paulatim  denfatur,  qui  oniniarn  albiffiinus 
ac  tenuis,  in  lauds  menfis  eligitur :  unicum  hodie 
illi  civitati  vedigal.’’  Baccius,  De  Thmn,  L.  v. 
Cap.  4. 
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contrary  been  fully  proved  by  experiments, 
which  were  firft  ^Accidentally  made  in  Hamp- 
fliire.  However,  the  method  of  making 
fait  by  coition  will  probably  ftill  continue 
to  be  pradtifed  in  Britain  ;  as  the  fait  fo  pre- 
pared  is  for  feveral  ufes  preferable  to 
bay  fait ;  and  when  prepared  after  a  par¬ 
ticular  manner,  is  preferable  to  common  bay 
fait,  even  for  curing  provifions,  as  the 
pradlice  of  the  Hollanders  doth  fufficiently 
teftify.  So  that  the  due  and  right  prepara¬ 
tion  of  white  fait  feems  very  deferving  of 
the  notice  and  regard  of  the  public. 

White  fait,  as  it  is  prepared  from  va¬ 
rious  faline  liquors,  may  therefore  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  into  the  following  kinds'^,  viz. 

I .  Marine  boiled  fait  j  w^hich  is  extrafted 
from  fea  water  by  coition. 

^  Under  the  heads  here  given  may  be  included  all 
kinds  of  white  fait  now  in  ufe^  although  other  kinds 
differing  at  lealt  in  preparation  from  thofc  here  mentioned 
may  probably  be  ufed  hereafter,  as  the  refined  white 
fait  recommended  in  the  fourth  part  of  this  work. 
Ocher  kinds  have  alfo  formerly  been  in  ufe,  as  fait  boiled 
an  earthen  veffels  by  the  heat  of  natural  baths,  of  which 
George  Agricola  gives  the  preparation,  Lib.  xii,  De  re 
metallica,  Alfo  that  kind  of  fait  laid  to  be  ri^ade  in  Lor- 
rain,  by  cafting  fait  water  upon  hot  plates  of  iron,  as 
Monfieur  Pomet  relates,  HifiQire  da  Drogim^  Lib,  iii. 
C.  1.3. 

2;  Brine 
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2.  Brine  or  fountain  fait,  prepared  by' 
coftion  fron^  natural  brine  whether  of  ponds 
and  fountains,  or  of  ponds,  lakes,  and 
rivers. 

3.  White  fait  prepared  from  fea  water, 
or  any  other  kind  of  fait  water,  firll;  heighten¬ 
ed  into  a  ftrong  brine  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
and  the  operation  of  the  air. 

4.  White  fait  prepared  from  a  ftrong 
brine  or  lixivium  drawn  from  earths,  fands, 
or  ftones  impregnated  with  common  fait. 

A  yet  more  rude  method  of  preparing  fait  was  praftifed 
by  the  ancient  Gauls,  Germans,  and  Spaniards,  as  Ta¬ 
citus  and  others  teftify.  The  fait  by  them  prepared 
might  have  fome  pretenfions  to  the  name  of  a  boiled 
fait,  although  it  was  not  white,  but  black.  Pliny  gives 
the  following  account  of  it.  Gallic,  Germaniteque, 
ardentibus  lignis  aquam  falfam  infundunr.  —  Quercus 
optima,  ut  quse  per  fe,  cinere  lincero,  vim  falis  reddat : 
alibi  corylus  laudatur  ^  ita,  infufo  liquore,  carbo  etiam 
in  falem  vertitur.  C^ocunque  ligno  confir,  fal  niger 
eft.”  Hiji.  Nat.  L.  xxxi.  c.  7. 

Dodlor  Beal  obferves,  that  “  in  Varro’s  days,  it  was 
“  the  reproach  of  our  Trans  Alpines  (who  dwelt  much 
farther  towards  the  fouth  than  we  do)  that  on  the 
Rhine,  Nec  vitis,  nec  olea,  nec  poma  nafcerentur; 
ubi  falem  nec  foftilem,  nec  maririmum  haberent  j 
fed  ex  quibufdam  lignis  combuftis,  carbonibus  falfis, 
“  pro  eo  uterentur.”  Varro,  de  re  rujl.  L.  i.  c.  6. 
—The  world  (remarks  that  judicious  phyfician)  is  much 
amended  fince  thofe  days,  on  this  fide  the  AJpes. 
And  the  Englilh  may  yet  be  minded  to  proceed  as  far 
as  they  can,  to  remove  the  reproach,  at  leaft  for 
fruity  wincy  and  fdtp  Ph,  Tr.  N°.  103,  P.4B. 

5.  Re- 
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.  5.  Refined  rock  fait  5  which  is  boiled 
from  a  folution  of  foffil  fait  in  fea  water,  or 
any  other  kind  of  f^lt  water^  or  pure  water. 

6.  Lastly,  fait  upon  fait  5  ^  which  is 
bay  fait  diflblved  in  fea  water,  or  any 
other  fait  water,  and  with  it  boiled  into 
white  fait. 

Under  thefe  heads  may  be  ranked  the 
feveral  kinds  of  boiled  fait  now  in  ufe.  It 
will  be  proper  therefore  to  treat  the  prepara- 
tion  of  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  common  fait, 
in  the  fame  order  in  which  they  are  here 
enumerated. 


CHAP.  II.  SECT.  L 
Of  fait  boiled  from  fea  nx^ater. 


TH  E  method  of  extradling  fait  from 
fea  water  by  codlion  is  only  praftifed 
in  places  where  great  plenty  of  fuel  can  be 
had  at  a  very  low  price  ;  and  therefore  is 
ufed  in  few  countries  except  on  thofe  parts 
of  the  Britifli  coafts  which  moft  abound  with 
pit  coal,  as  at  North  and  South  Sheilds, 
Blyth,  and  other  places  in  Northumberland 
and  Durham  '  5  from  whence  this  fait  is  tx-* 


®  In  thefe  two  counties  they  have  about  two  hundred 
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ported  in  large  quantities,  under  the  name 
of  Newcaftle  fait,  to  London  and  other 
parts  of  England,  and  to  Denmark,  Nor¬ 
way,  and  other  northern  countries.  Much 
of  this  fait  is  alfo  made  on  the  coafts  of  Cum¬ 
berland  5  and  at  feveral  works  fituated  on 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  at  Air  and  Saltcotes 
in  Scotland  ;  at  all  which  places  the  word 
of  their  coals  are  applied  to  this  ufe. 

The  works  for  making  this  fait  are  vari- 
oufly  conftrufted  in  various  places ;  thofe 
feem  bed  contrived  which  are  made  after  the 
following  manner. 

At  fome  convenient  place  near  the  fea 
fhore  is  eredled  the  faltern  This  is  a  long, 
low  building,  confiding  of  two  parts  ;  one 
of  which  is  called  the  fore-houfe,  and 
the  other  the  pan-houfe  or  boiling  houfe. 
The  fore-houfe  ferves  to  receive  the  fuel, 
and  cover  the  workmen ;  and  in  the 
boiling  houfe  are  placed  the  furnace,  and 
pan  in  which  the  fait  is  made.  Sometimes 
they  have  two  pans,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
faltern ;  and  the  part  appropriated  for  the 
fuel  and  workmen  is  in  the  middle. 

pans  at  work,  in  which  they  annually  prepare  eleven  or 
twelve  thoufand  tons  of  fait. 

f  See  Plate  II.  Fig.  i. 
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The  furnace  3  opens  into  the  fore-houfe, 
by  two  mouths,  each  of  which  is  a  mouth 
to  the  afh  pits*  To  the  mouths  of  the 
furnace,  doors  are  fitted  5  and  over  them  a 
wall  is  carried  up  to  the  roof,  which  divides 
the  fore-houfe  from  the  boiling-houfe,  and 
prevents  the  duft  of  the  coal,  and  the  afhes 
and  fmoke  of  the  furnace  from  falling  into 
the  fait  pan.  The  fore-houfe  communicates 
with  the  boiling  houfe  by  a  door  placed  in 
the  wall  which  divides  them. 

The  body  of  the  furnace  ^  confifts  of  two 
chambers  divided  from  each  other  by  a  brick 
partition  called  the  mid-feather  5  which  from 
a  broad  bafe  terminates  in  a  narrow  edge  nigh 
the  top  of  the  furnace ;  and  by  means  of 
ifhort  pillars  of  caft  iron  eredled  upon  it,  fup- 
ports  the  bottom  of  the  fait  pan  ;  it  alfo  fills 
up  a  confiderable  part  of  the  furnace,  which 
otherways  would  be  too  large,  and  would 
confume  more  coals  than,  by  the  help"  of 
this  contrivance,  are  required.  To  each 
chamber  of  the  furnace  is  fitted  a  grate^ 
through  which  the  afhes  fall  into  the  afh 

3  See  a  reprefentarion  of  the  front  of  the  furnace 
Plate  III.  Fig.  2. 

^  See  Plate  III.  Fig.  2. 
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pits  The  grates  are  made  of  long  bars  of  , 
iron,  fupported  underneath  by  ftrong  crols 
bars  of  the  fame  metal.  They  are  not  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  fartheft  part  of  the  furnace,  it 
being  unneceffary  to  throw  in  the  fuel  fo  far  ; 
for  the  flame  driven  from  the  fire  on  the 
grate  to  the  far|;heft  part  of  the  furnace  ;  and 
from  thence  pafTes  together  with  the  fmoke, 
through  two  fliies  into  the  chimney  ^ ;  and 
thus  the  bottom  of  the  fait  pan  is  every  where 
equally  heated. 

The  fait  pans  ^  are  made  of  an  oblong 
form,  flat  at  the  bottom,  with  the  lides 
erefted  at  right  angles  5  the  length  of 
fome  of  thefe  pans  is  fifteen  feet,  the 
breadth  twelve  feet,  and  the  depth  fix- 
teen  inches,  but  at  different  works  they  are  of 
different  dimenfions  They  are  common- 

'  5  At  feveral  fait  works,  particularly  at  mofl;  of  thefe 

nigh  Newcaftle,  they  have  neither  grates,  nor  afh  pits, 
but  make  their  fires  upon  hearths. 

^  See  Plate  IV.  Fig.  i  and  2. 

7  Where  they  make  their  fires  on  hearths,  the  chimneys 
^,re  ufually  carried  up  at  the  end  of  the  pan  adjoining  to 
the' fore^houfe. 

"  '  ^  At  many  works  they  ufe  pans  of  a  much  lefs  fize 
than  here  deferibed.  But  tbofe  ufed  at  Shields  and 
(3ther  places  ri-gh  NewcaH:!.  are  much  larger,  being 
commonly  «weniy  ont;  ionp-  twelve  feet  and  a  half 
broad,  and  fourteen  inches  deep,  being  the  la:  g  ft  fait 
pms  ufed  any  v/hei  :-  in  Great  Pritam. 
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Sy  made  of  plates  of  iron^,  joined  together 
with  nails,  and  the  joints  are  filled  with  a 
ftrong  cement.  Within  the  pan  five  or  fix 
ftrong  beams  of  iron  are  fixed  to  its  oppofite 
fides,  at  equal  diftances,  parallel  to  each 
other  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  from 
which  they  are  diftant  about  eight  inches. 
From  thefe  beams  hang  down  ftrong  iron 
hooks,  which  are  linked  to  other  hooks  or 
clalps  of  iron  firmly  nailed  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pan  ;  and  thus  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is 
fupported  and  prevented  from  bending  down 
or  changing  its  figure 

The  pan,  thus  formed,  is  placed  over 
the  furnace,  being  fupported  at  the  four  cor- 

9  The  Plates  moft  commonly  ufed  are  of  malleable 
iron,  about  four  feet  and  a  half  long,  a  foot  broad, 
and  the  third  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs.  The  Scotch  pre¬ 
fer  fmaller  plates,  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  fquare. 
Several  make  the  fides  of  the  pan,  where  they  are  not 
expofed  to  the  fire,  of  lead  ^  thofe  parts,  when  made  of 
iron,  being  found  to  confume  fall:  in  ruft  from  the  fteam 
of  the  pan.  Some  have  ufed  places  of  call  iron,  five  or 
fix  feet  fquare,  and  an  inch  in  thicknefs  ,*  but  they  are 
very  fubjecft  to  break,  when  unequally  heated,  and 
fiiaken  (as  they  frequently  are)  by  the  violent  boiling  of 
the  liquor.  The  cement  moft  commonly  ufed  to  fill 
the  joints,  is  plainer  made  of  lime. 

See  Plate  III.  Fig.  2.  and  Plate  V.  Fig.  2.  from 
Agricola ;  in  which  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  fupported 
by  wood  beams  fixed  at  a  confiderable  height  above  the 
fck  p2n  •  as  is  kill  pradifed  at  feveral  fait  works. 
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ners  by  brick  work ;  but  along  the  middle, 
and  at  the  lides  and  ends,  by  round  pillars  of 
caft  iron  called  taplins,  which  are  placed  at 
three  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  being 
about  eight  inches  high,  and  at  the  top, 
where  fmalleft,  four  inches  in  diameter.  By 
means  of  thefe  pillars  the  heat  of  the  fire 
penetrates  equally  to  all  parts  of  the  bottom 
of  the  pan,  its  four  corners  only  excepted. 
Care  is  alfo  taken  to  prevent  the  fmoke  of 
the  furnace  from  palling  into  the  boiling- 
houfe,  by  bricks  and  ftrong  cement,  which 
are  clofely  applied  to  every  fide  of  the  fait 
pan*k 

Between  the  fides  of  the  pan  and  walls 
of  the  boiling-houfe  there  runs  a  w^alk  five 

**  In  fome  places,  as  at  Blyth  in  Northumberland, 
befides  the  common  fait  pans  here  defcribed,  they  have 
a  preparing  pan  placed  between  two  filt  pans,  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  building,  which  in  other  works  is 
the  fore-houfe.  The  fea  water  being  received  into  this 
preparing  pan,  is  there  heated  and  in  part  evaporated 
by  the  flame  and  heat  conveyed  under  it  through  flues 
from  the  two  furnaces  of  the  fait  pans.  And  the  hot 
water,  as  occaflon  requires,  is  conveyed  through  troughs 
from  the  preparing  pan  into  the  fak  pans.  Various  other 
contrivances  have  been  invented  to  leflen  the  expence 
of  fuel ;  and  feveral  patents  have  been  obtained  for  that 
purpofe  5  but  the  fait  boilers  have  found  their  old  me¬ 
thods  the  moft  convenient. 

See  Plate  HI.  Fig.  2. 
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or  fix  feet  broad,  where  the  workmen 
ftand  when  they  draw  the  fait,  or  have  any 
other  bufinefs  in  the  boiling-houfe.  The 
fame  walk  is  continued  at  the  end  of  the  pan 
next  to  the  chimney ;  but  the  pan  is  placed 

clofe  to  the  wall  at  the  end  adjoining  to  the 
fore-houfe. 

The  roof  of  the  boiling-houie  is  covered 
with  boards  faftned  on  with  nails  of  wood, 
iron  nails  quickly  mouldering  into  ruft.  In 
the  roof  are  feveral  openings,  to  convey  off 
the  watery  vapours  j  and  on  each  fide  of  it, 
a  window  or  two,  which  the  workmen  open 

when  they  look  into  the  pan  whilft  it  is 
boiling. 

Not  far  diftant  from  the  faltern,  on  the 
fea-fhore,  between  full  fea  and  low  water 
marks,  they  alio  make  a  little  pond  in  the 
rocks,  or  with  ftones  on  the  fand,  which 
they  call  their  fump.  From  this  pond  they 
lay  a  pipe,  through  which,  when  the  tide 
IS  in,  the  fea  water  runs  into  a  well  adjoin^ 
ing  to  the  faltern ;  and  from  this  well  they 
pump  it  into  troughs,  by  which  it  is  convey¬ 
ed  into  their  £hip  or  ciftern,  where  it  is  ftored 
up  until  they  have  occafion  to  ufe  it, 

Fhe  ciflein  is  built  dole  to  the  laltern, 

E  4  and 
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and  '3  j-nay  be  placed  moft  conveniently  be¬ 
tween  the  two  boiling-houfes,  on  the  back 
fide  of  the  forefide  of  the  fore-houfe  ;  it  is 
made  either  of  wood,  or  brick  and  clay  j  it 
fometimes  wants  a  cover,  but  ought  to  be 
covered  with  a  died,  that  the  fait  water 
contained  therein  may  not  be  weakened  by 
rains,  nor  mixed  with  foot  and  other  impu¬ 
rities.  It  Ihould  be  placed  fo  high  that  the 
water  may  conveniently  run  out  of  it,  through 
a  trough,  into  the  fait  pans. 

Besides  the  buildings  already  mentioned, 
feveral  others  are  required  j  as  ftore  houfes 
for  the  fait,  cifterns  for  the  bittern,  an 
office  for  his  majefty’s  fait  officers,  and  a 
dwelling  houfe  for  the  fait  boilers. 

All  things  being  thus  prepared  ;  and  the 
fea  water  having  flood  in  the  ciflern,  till  the 
mud  and  land  are  fettled  to  the  bottom,  it  is 
drawn  off  into  the  fait  pan.  And  at  the 
four  corners  of  the  fait  pan,  where  the  flame 
does  not  touch  its  bottom,  are  placed  four 
fmall  lead  pans  called  fcratch  pans,  which, 
for  a  fait  pan  of  the  fize  abovemen tioned, 
are  ufually  abput  a  foot  and  an  half  long,  a 

Where  there  is  only  one  fait  pan  the  ciftern  is 
Piace  If'' Fi^*^  ^  end  of  the  boiling-houfe ;  as  in 

foot 
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foot  broad  and  three  inches  deep,  and  have 
a  bow  or  circular  handle  of  iron,  by  which 
they  may  be  drawn  out  with  a  hook,  when 
the  liquor  in  the  pan  is  boiling. 

The  fait  pan  being  filled  with  fea  water,  a 
ftrong  fire  of  pit  coal  is  lighted  in  the  furnace  j 
and  then,  for  a  pan  which  contains  about 
fourteen  hundred  gallons,  the  fait  boiler  takes 
the  whites  of  three  eggs  and  incorporates 
them  well  with  two  or  three  gallons  of  fea 
water,  which  he  pours  into  the  fait  pan  while 
the  water  contained  therein  is  only  lukewarm ; 
and  immediately  ftirs  it  about  with  a  rake, 
that  the  whites  of  eggs  may  every  where  be 
equally  mixed  with  the  fait  water. 

As  the  water  grows  hot,  the  whites  of 
eggs  feparate  from  it  a  black  frothy  fcum, 
which  arifes  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  and 
covers  it  all  over.  As  foon  as  the  pan  begins  to 
boil,  this  fcum  is  all  rifen,  and  it  is  then  time 
to  Ikim  it  off. 

The  moft  convenient  inftruments  for  this 
purpofe  are  Ikimmers  of  thin  afh  boards  fix 
or  eight  inches  broad,  and  fo  long  that  they 

Inllead  of  whites  of  eggs,  at  many  falterns,  as  at 
moft  of  thofe  nigh  Newcaftle,  they  ufe  blood  from  the 
butchers,  either  of  fheep  or  blac|c  cattle,  to  clarify  the 
fea  water.  And  at  many  of  the  Scotch  falterns  they  do 
f ot  give  themfelyes  the  trouble  of  clarifying  it. 

may 
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may  reach  above  half  way  over  the  fait  pan 
Thefe  fkimmers  have  handles  fitted  to 
them}  and  the  fait  boiler  and  his  affif- 
tant,  each  holding  one  of  them  on  the  op- 
pofite  fides  of  the  pan,  apply  them  fo 
to  each  other  that  they  overlap  in  the 
the  middle,  and  beginning  at  one  end  of  the 
pan,  carry  them  gently  forward  together, 
along  the  furface  of  the  boiling  liquor  to  the 
other  end }  and  thus  without  breaking  the 
fcum,  colledl  it  all  to  one  end  of  the  pan, 
from  whence  they  eafily  take  it  out. 

After  the  water  is  Ikimmed,  it  appears 
perfedlly  clear  and  tranlparent,  and  they  con¬ 
tinue  boiling  it  brilkly,  till  fo  much  of  the 
frelh,  or  aqueous  part  is  evaporated,  that 
what  remains  in  the  pan  is  a  ftrong  brine 
almoft  fully  faturated  with  fait,  fo  that  fmall 
faline  cryllals  begin  to  form  on  its  furface } 
which  operation,  in  a  pan  filled  fifteen- inches 
deep  with  water,  is  ufually  performed  in  five 
hours. 

The  pan  is  then  filled  up  a  lecond  time 
with  clear  fea  water  drawn  from  the  cillern, 
and  about  the  time  when  it  is  half  filled,  the. 

•5  See  Plate  VI.  Fig.  3. 
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fcratch  pans  are  taken  out,  and  being  emptied 
of  the  fcratch  found  in  them,  are  again  placed 
in  the  corners  of  the  fait  pan.  The  fcratch 
taken  out  of  thefe  pans  is  a  fine  white  calca- 
rious  earth  found  in  the  form  of  powder, 
which  feparates  from  the  fea  water  during  its 
codion  before  the  fait  begins  to  form  into 
grains.  This  fubtlle  powder,  is  violently 
agitated  by  the  boiling  liquor,  until  it  is 
driven  to  the  corners  of  the  pan,  where  the 
motion  of  the  liquor  being  more  gentle,  it 
fubfides  into  the  fcratch  pans  placed  there 
to  receive  it,  and  in  them  it  remains  undi- 
fturbed,  and  thus  the  greateft  part  of  it  is 
feparated  from  the  brine. 

i^FTER  the  pan  hath  again  been  filled  up 
with  fea  water,  three  whites  of  eggs  are 
mixed  with  the  liquor,  by  which  it  is  cla¬ 
rified  a  fecond  time,  in  the  manner  before 
defcribed ;  and  it  is  afterwards  boiled  down 
to  a  ftrong  brine  as  at  firft ;  which  fecond 
boiling  may  take  up  about  four  hours. 

The' pan  is  then  filled  up  a  third  time 
with  clear  fea  water  ;  and  after  that  a  fourth 
time  5  the  liquor  being  each  time  clarified 
and  boiled  down  to  a  ftrong  brine  as  before 
related ;  and  the  fcratch  pans  being  taken 

out 
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out  and  emptied  every  time  that  the  pan  is 
filled  up. 

Then,  at  the  fourth  boiling,  as  foon  as  the 
cryftals  begin  to  form  on  the  furface  of  the 
brine,  they  flacken  the  fire  and  only  fiiifer  the 
brine  to  fimmer  or  boil  very  gently.  In  this 
heat  they  conftantly  endeavour  to  keep  it  all 
the  time  that  the  fait  corns  or  granulates, 
which  may  be  nine  or  ten  hours.  The  fait 
is  faid  to  granulate,  when  its  minute  cryftals 
cohere  together  into  little  mafles  or  grains, 
which  fink  down  in  the  brine  and  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fait  pan. 

When  moft  of  the  liquor  is  evaporated, 
and  the  fait  thus  lies  in  the  pan  almoft  dry 
on  its  furface,  it  is  then  time  to  draw  it  out. 
This  part  of  the  procels  is  performed  by 
raking  the  fait  to  one  fide  of  the  pan  into  a 
long  heap,  where  it  drains  a  while  from  the 
brine,  and  is  then  filled  out  into  barrows  or 
other  proper  veflels,  and  carried  into  the  ftore 
houfe,  and  delivered  into  the  cuftody  of 
his  majefty’s  officers.  And  in  this  manner 
the  whole  procefs  is  performed  in  twenty 
four  hours;  the  fait  being  ufually  drawn 
every  morning 

From  a  pan  fourteen  feet  and  a  half  long,  eleven 
feet  and  an  half  broad,  and  hxteen  inches  deep  contain- 

In 
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.  In  the  ftore-houfe  the  fait  is  put  hot  into 
drabs ‘^5  which  are  partitions  like  ftalls  for 
horfes,  lined  on  three  fides  and  at  the  bottom 
with  boards,  and  having  a  Aiding  board  on 
the  fore  Ade  to  put  in  or  draw  out  as  occaAon 
requires.  The  bottoms  are  made  Aielving, 
being  higheft  at  the  back  Ade,  and  gradually 
Inclining  forwards ;  by  which  means  the 
faline  liquor,  which  remains  mixed  with  the 
fait,  eaAly  drains  from  it  3  and  the  fait  in 
three  or  four  days  becomes  fufficiently  dry, 

ing  about  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  five  gallons, 
they  draw  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bufliels  of  fait  every 
day,  each  bufliel  weighing  fifty  fix  pounds. 

At  the  fait  works  at  Shields  and  other  places  in  Nor¬ 
thumberland  and  Durham  they  only  draw  their  pans  five 
times  in  a  fortnight,  filling  them  up  feven  or  eight  times 
in  each  procefs,  and  from  each  pan  commonly  obtain 
fifty  fix  bufiiels  of  fait  at  a  draught.  They  reckon  that, 
in  making  a  ten  or  forty  bufhels  of  fait,  they  confume 
three  chaldrons  of  final!  pic  coal,  which  cofi:  them  fix- 
teen  fhillings  and  fix  pence ;  and  pay  to  the  fait  boilers 
for  their  labour  four  fitillings 

^7  In  fome  places,  inftead  of  thefe  drabs,  they  ufe 
cribs,  which  are  vefifels  like  hay-racks,  broad  at  the 
top,  and  tapering  to  a  fharp  bottom,  with  wooden  ribs 
on  each  fide  placed  fo  clofe  that  the  fak  cannot 
eafily  fall  through  them.  At  other  works,  as  at  Leming- 
ton,  they  ufe  wooden  troughs  with  holes  at  the  bottom, 
through  which  runs  the  luperfluous  liquor  into  other 
troughs  placed  below  to  receive  it.  In  other  places 
they  draw  the  fait  into  barrows,  or  wicker  balkets,  out  of 
which  the  better  liquor  eafily  drains,  as  will  be  explained 
kereafter. 

and 
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and  is  then  taken  out  of  the  drabs,  and  laid 
up  in  large  heaps,  where  it  is  ready  for 
fale. 

The  fallne  liquor  which  drains  from  th 
fait  is  not  a  pure  brine  of  common  fait,  but 
hath  a  fharp  and  bitter  tafte,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  called  bittern  ^  this  liquor  at  fpine 
works  they  fave  for  particular  uies,  at  others 
throw  away.  A  Gonfiderable  quantity  of 
this  bittern  is  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan 
after  the  procefs  is  fxniflied;  which,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  much  fait,  they  fuffer  to  remain  in  the 
pan,  when  it  is  filled  up  with  fea  water.  But  at 
each  procefs  this  liquor  becomes  more  fharp 
and  bitter,  and  alfo  increafes  in  quantity  ;  fo 
that,  after  the  third  or  fourth  procefsis  finifhed, 
they  are  obliged  to  take  is  out  of  the  pan  : 
otherwdfe  it  mixes  in  fucii  quantities  with  the 
fait  as  to  give  it  a  bitter  tafte,  and  difpofes  it 
to  grow  foft  and  run  in  the  open  air,  and 
renders  it  unfit  for  domeftic  ufes. 

After  each  procefs  there  alfo  adheres  to 
the  bottom  and  fides  of  the  pan  a  white 
ftoney  cruft  of  the  fame  calcarious  fiibftance 
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The  marine  bittern  is  a  ponderous  liquor,  ex¬ 
ceeding  clear,  and  almoft  as  colourlefs  as  pure  water; 
whereas  the  bittern  drawn  from  fome  fait  Iprings  is  of  a 
brownifh  colour. 
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with  that  before  colledled  from  the  boil¬ 
ing  liquor.  This  the  operators  call  ftone 
fcratch,  diftinguifliing  the  other  found  in 
the  lead  pans  by  the  name  of  powder  fcratch. 
Once  in  eight  or  ten  days  they  feparate  the 
ftone  fcratch  from  their  pans  with  iron  picks, 
and  in  feveral  places  find  it  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  thicknefs  '^.  If  this  ftony  cruft  is 
fuffered  to  adhere  to  the  pan  much  longer, 
it  grows  fo  thick  that  the  pan  is  burnt  by 
the  fire,  and  quickly  wears  away. 

CHAP.  II.  SEC  T.  II. 

Mifcellanious  obfervations  a?2d  cautions  relating 
to  the  foregoing  procefs. 

I .  T  N  the  foregoing  procefs  the  fait  be- 
A  gins  to  grain,  or  form  into  cryftals 
immediately  after  the  brine  is  brought  to 
fuch  a  ftrength  as  to  be  fully  fatiated  with 
fait ;  for  if  the  evaporation  be  continued  any 
further,  the  water  remaining  is  not  fufBcient 

At  Hall  in  Saxony  they  cleanfe  their  fait  pans  from 
the  ftone  fcratch  thrice  a  week,  by  removing  them  from 
jo(f  the  furnaces,  and  fetting  them  upon  one  fide,  then 
burning  ftraw  in  them,  by  which  the  fcratch  is  loofened, 
and  falls  off  by  beating  the  bottam  and  ftdes  of  the  pan 
with  a  mallet. 
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to  keep  all  the  fait  diffolved,  which  there^ 
fore  begins  to  feparate  from  it^  and  to  con^ 
Crete  into  cryftals. 

2*  Water  is  fully  fatiated  with  com¬ 
mon  fait,  when  each  pound  of  it  averdupois 
contains  about  fix  ounces  of  fait.  For  it 
hath  been  found  by  experiments,,  that  fo 
much  fait  and  no  more  can  be  dififolved  in 
pure  water  h 

3.  For  the  better  underflanding  of  the 
foregoing  procefs  it  ought  be  confidered 
that  common  fait,  as  well  as  the  lixi- 
vial  fait  of  vegetables,  and  feveral  others 
of  the  more  foluble  kinds  of  falts,  are  dif- 
folved  in  nearly  equal  quantities  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  and  water  of  a  boiling  heat.  Whereas 
tartar,  nitre,  feveral  kinds  of  vitriol,  and 
other  falts,  Vv^hich  are  lefs  foluble,  or  require 
a  large  proportion  of  cold  water  to  diffolve 


*  Count  Marfilli  in  his  Hi/folre phyf.  dc  la  mer^  Par- 
tie  ii.  pag.  29.  affures  us  that  a  pound  of  Tea  water  can 
only  diffolve  an  ounce,  two  drachms,  and  ten  grains  of 
iklt^  but  in  this  and  in  feveral  infianccs  his  experiments 
have  not  been  made  with  fufficient  accuracy.  His  error 
in  this  experiment  feem.sio  have  arofe  from  ufing  the 
reliduum  of  fea  water  evaporated  to  a  drynefs,  which  he 
miftook  for  pure  marine  fait ;  and  obferving  home  of  it 
to  fubfide  and  remain  undiffolved,  he  concluded  than 
the  Tea  water .  was  fully  facurated.  More  exadfnef^ 

them^ 

3 
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them,  may  be  dilTolved  in  much  greater 
quantities  by  hot  than  by  cold  water  3. 

4.  The  marine  fait  is  therefore  only  fe- 
parated  (at  lead:  in  any  confiderable  quanti¬ 
ties)  from  the  water  in  which  it  is  diffolved^ 
during  the  time  that  the  water  exhales  from 
it  in  vapours.  Moft  of  the  fait  being  retain¬ 
ed  in  cold  water,  which  was  diffolved  in  it 

might  be  expelled  from  the  illuftrious  Mr.  Boyle,  al¬ 
though  he  only  allows  that  one  pare  of  fait  may  be  dif- 
folved  in  five  parts  of  pure  water.  Boerhaave  comes 
nearer  to  the  truth,  when  he  affirms  that  pure  water  is 
fully  fatiated,  when  the  proportion  of  fait  is  to  that  of 
the  water  as  one  to  three  and  a  quarter.  But  Dr.  Fred. 
Hoffman  afferts,  upon  the  authority  of  exadter  experi¬ 
ments,  that  a  pound  averdupois  of  pure  water  will  dif 
folve  fix  ounces  of  fait ,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  of  fait  to  two  and  two  thirds  of  water.  See  HofF- 
man  De  falinis  Halle?2f„  C.  ii.  &  Obf,  phyf,  chem*.  Lib  ii. 
Obf.  1 7. 

3  Dr.  Petit,  in  his  mofi:  ingenious  difeourfe  on  the  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  common  fait  in  refining  of  falt-petre,  ob- 
ferves,  that  twenty  four  drachms  of  the  water  of  the 
Seine  made  fcalding  hot  {trh  chaude)  diffolved  about 
eight  drachms  and  an  half,  or  at  mofi;  nine  drachms  of 
marine  fait  ^  and  that  none  of  this  fait  was  precipitated 
from  the  water  when  cold,  no  not  in  the  coldefi:  winter 
during  the  time  of  the  hardefi:  frofi:  ^  and  that  the  fame 
quantity  of  boiling  water  did  not  diffoive  mere  than 
nine  drachms  and  an  half  of  fea  fait. 

But  on  the  contrary,  water  of  different  degrees  of 
heat  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  at  different 
feafons  of  the  year,  retained  very  different  quantities  of 
falt-petre  diffolved  therein.  For  he  obferved,  that,  during 

F  whilft 
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wMIft  hot*^.  So  that  in  the  foregoing  pro- 
cefs  It  is  neceffary  to  continue  the  evapora¬ 
tion,  until  the  water  which  keeps  the  fait  dif- 
folved  is  in  a  great  manner  exhaled. 

But  in  the  cryftalization  of  vitriols, 
nitre,  and  other  lefs  foluble  falts,  they  pro¬ 
ceed  in  another  way,  and  boil  the  folutions 
of  thefe  falts  to  a  pellicle,  or  until  the  hot 
water  is  faturated  with  them.  Thefe  folu¬ 
tions  are  then  drawn  out  into  proper  velTels, 
and  when  cool  are  greatly  overcharged  with 
fait,  moft  of  which  therefore  fhoots  into 
cry  dials. 


the  winter  fealon,  in  a  hard  froft,  twenty  four  drachms  of 
the  water  of  the  Seine  only  retained  dilTolved  three 
drachms  of  nitre  ^  but  in  fummer  the  fame  quantity  of 
water  of  the  fame  temperature  with  the  external  air  dif- 
folved  ten  drachms  of  nitre;  and  above  fevenry  drachms 
of  nitre  might  be  diffolved  in  the  fame  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  made  boiling  hot. 

In  all  thefe  experiments  the  quantity  of  fairs  diffolved 
was  fomewhat  different  according  as  the  water  of  the 
Seine  contained  more  or  lefs  of  a  certain  fubtile  earth, 
which  he  calls  Terre  fine  bolaire.  See  the  faid  difeourfe 
in  the  Memoir ei  de  V  Acad  Royal  des  Scien,  pour  I  Ann,, 

1729. 

4  If  nine  drachms  of  fait  may  be  diffolved  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  only  nine  drachms  and 
an  half  in  the  fame  quantity  of  boiling  water,  then  a 
fully  faturated  brine  of  the  heat  of  boiling  water  will, 
when  cold,  only  let  fall  the  nineteenth  prt  of  the  fait  it 
contains,  if  no  water  exhales  from  it  while  it  is  cooling. 

6.  In 
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6.  In  the  procefs  of  boiling  fea-falt  great 
errors  are  often  committed  by  continuing  the 
evaporation  too  long,  and  fo  reducing  a  con*^ 
fiderable  quantity  of  the  falts  of  the  bittern 
into  a  folid  form,  along  with  the  marine 
fait. 

7*  The  cryftals  of  fait  made  by  the  fore¬ 
going  procefs  are  moft  of  them  broken  during 
the  codlion,  and  concreted  together  into  ir¬ 
regular  clutters  or  grains,  from  which  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  natural  figure  of 
the  cryttals  of  common  fait. 

8.  But  when,  by  a  very  gentle  exhalation 
of  water  from  common  fait,  it  is  fuffered 
to  (hoot  into  its  true  form,  its  cryttals  are 
found  of  a  cubical  figure,  of  various  fizes  ^ 
and  many  of  thefe  fmaller  cryttals  are  united 
together  into  hollow  pyramids  with  a  fquare 
bafe.  Thefe  pyramids  are  truncated,  being 
not  finiflied  at  the  top,  but  having  there 
fixed  a  cube  of  fait  of  a  more  than  ordinary 
bignefs  K 

^  The  falt-petre  boilers,  who  in  France  preferve  for 
domeftic  ufes  the  common  fait,  which  they  extrad:  in 
refining  of  nitre,  obferve,  that  during  the  tinie  that 
the  common  (alt  precipitates  from  their  lixivium,  it 
ought  to  be  boiled  as  gently  as  poffible  in  order  to  have 
large  and  beautiful  grains  of  common  fait.  For  by  this 
gentle  codtion,  fay  they,  the  grain  forms  better,  and  is 

F  2  •  9-  It 
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9.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that,  m 
the  foregoing  -procefs,  moft  of  the  faline 
cryftals  are  formed  nigh  the  furface  of  the 
brine,  from  whence  the  water  is  evapo¬ 
rated. 

10.  A  SLOW  and  gentle  evaporation  of 
the  water  gives  the  fait  liberty  to  form  into 
large  grains. 

11.  But  violent  and  hafty  boiling  breaks 
the  tender  cryftals  of  fait  and  makes  the 
grain  fmall. 

12  .  The  fait  is  alfo  made  of  a  fmall  grain 
by  ftirring  the  brine  about  during  the  granu¬ 
lation 

13.  If  the  evaporation  be  flowly  per¬ 
formed,  the  faline  cryftals  concrete  into  larger 
dufters,  the  longer  they  remain  in  the  pan. 

14.  Those  therefore,  who  would  have 
fait  of  a  large  grain,  muft  evaporate  the  brine 
very  gently,  while  the  fait  is  forming  ;  and 
muft  fuffer  it  to  lie  a  long  while  in  the  pan, 
and  muft  not  draw  it  out  until  it  all  be 
formed. 

better  nourifhed.  For  then  the  grains  are  not  bruifed 
fo  violently  againft  each  other,  and  againft  the  fides  of 
the  cauldron,  as  when  the  lixivium  is  made  to  boil 
more  brifkly.  See  the  above  mentioned  difcourfe  of 
Dr.  Petit. 

J  See  Ph*  Tfcnf,  Abr>  by  Lowthorp,  vol.  II.  p. 

1 5.  But 
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15.  But  thofe  who  defire  to  have  their 
fait  of  a  fmall  grain,  boil  it  pretty  haffily, 
and  draw  it  out  of  the  brine  as  foon  as  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  it  is  fallen  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pan,  often  drawing  the  pan  five  or  fix 
times  during  the  time  that  the  fait  is  forming; 
as  will  be  explained  hereafter  in  treating  of 
the  method  of  preparing  baiket  fait, 

16.  The  fait  made  by  a  gentle  evapora^ 
tion  of  the  water  is  not  only  of  a  larger 
grain,  but  alfo  firmer  and  clearer,  and  of 
a  more  fharp  and  pungent  tafte  than  that 
which  is  made  with  hafty  fires. 

17.  Moreover,  the  fait  boilers  unani^ 
moufly  agree,  that  much  of  their  fait  is  wafted, 
when  violent  fires  are  ufed  towards  the  end 
of  the  procefs,  whilft  the  fait  is  forming, 
which  they  call  the  time  of  faking  ;  fo  that 
when  they  boil  violently  at  that  time,  they 
do  not  obtain  fo  much  fait,  as  when  they  ufe 
more  flow  and  gentle  fires  ^ 

18.  They  alfo  obferve,  that,  when  vio¬ 
lent  fires  are  ufed  during  the  time  of  faking, 
the  quantity  of  bittern  is  confiderably  greater 
than  when  gentle  fires  are  applied. 

7  This  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Plot,  Dr.HofFman  and  many 
others. 

FS 
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19.  Furthermore,  when  they  ufe  too 
hafty  fires^  large  quantities  of  fait  often  ad¬ 
here  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan  5  and  the  ope¬ 
rators  then  fay  that  the  fait  is  burnt. 

20,  The  fait  which  thus  adheres  to  the 
pan,  and  ail  fait  grained  with  violent  fires, 
is  found  unfit  for  preferving  provifions.  Such 
fait  will  not  endure  to  be  long  expofed  to 
the  open  air,  but  greedily  imbibes  the  aqueous 
moifture,  and  with  it  runs  into  brine ;  for 
which  reafon,  the  operators  fay,  that  it  is  not 
well  cleared  from  the  frefh 

The  inconvenience  of  quick  fires  is  fully 
proved  by  the  pra6tice  of  the  Chefhire  falt- 
boilers  3  who,  about  a  hundred  years  ago, 
made  ufe  of  pans  which  only  held  about 
forty  eight  gallons  of  brine,  and  afterwards 
pans,  which  held  twice  that  quantity,  being 
fomewhat  more  than  a  yard  fquare  and  fix 
inches  deep^,  and  fo  hurried  on  their  work 
that  in  the  fpace  of  two  hours  they  ufually 

boiled  one  of  thefe  pans  of  brine  into  fait 

! 

I 

*  /The  fak  found  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  pans 
at  the  Droitwich  fait  works,  and  there  called  clod  fait, 
wis  probably  fak  thus  burnt  by  hafty  fires  j  and  was 
found  unfit  for  prefevring  beef. 

9  See  a  reprefentation  of  thefe  pans  with  their  furnaces 
^d  the  hot  houfes  behind  them,  Plate  VI.  Fig,  i. 

See  Dr,  William  Jackfon’s  account  of  the  method 

But 
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But  the  fait  made  in  this  hafty  manner  was 
extreamly  weak,  and  of  a  fmall  loofe  grain, 
and  quickly  grew  moift,  though  dried  in  hot 
houles,  and  was  therefore  only  made  for 
prefent  fale*\  lam  well  informed,  that 
afterwards  they  made  their  fait  pans  gra¬ 
dually  larger,  until  they  held  about  eight 
hundred  gallons ;  which  is  the  common  fize 
of  the  pans  now  ufed  in  Cheihire;  And  in 
thefe  pans,  within  the  memory  of  feveral 
now  living,  they  finilhed  their  procefs  in 
twelve  hours ;  and  every  week  reduced 
twelve  pans  full  of  brine  Into  fait.  They 
found  that  the  fait  thus  made  was  greatly 
preferable  to  that  which  they  had  made  be¬ 
fore  with  more  hafty  fires,  but  was  ftill  too 
weak  for  curing  provifions  for  fea  fervice. 
Of  late  years  therefore  they  have  preceded 
in  a  more  leifurely  way,  and  only  work  out 
fix  pans  of  brine  in  the  week,  emptying 
their  pan  only  once  in  twenty  four  hours. 
And  fince  they  fell  into  this  method,  their 
fait  is  much  ftronger,  and  more  durable 
in  the  air  than  heretofore  5  being  cftcem- 

of  making  fait  at  Nantwich  in  Chefliire,  Pb,  Tr.  abh» 
by  Lowthorp,  vol.  ii=  p.  354,  355* 

”  See  Dr.  Thomas  RaftePs  charadsr  of  this  fair, 
Flh  Tr,  abb,  voi.  ii.  p.  35B,  359. 

ed 
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ed  equal  in  goodnefs  to  moft  kinds  of  white 
fait  now  made ;  and  the  demand  for  it  is 
very  greatly  increafed.  In  making  a  kind 
of  fait  called  Ihivery  fait,  they  ufe  yet  more 
gentle  fires,  and  the  procefs  continues  a  long-? 
er  time  than  ordinary,  as  will  be  hereafter 
more  fully  explained.  And  the  fait,  thus 
made,  is  of  a  larger  and  firmer  grain,  and 
Js'  alfo  ftronger  than  any  other  kind  of  fait 
prepared  by  them. 

i 

CHAP.  II.  SECT.  III. 

Memoirs  for  an  Analyfs  of  fea  'water . 

ROM  the  foregoing  procefs  it  appears 
that  fea  water,  befides  common  fait, 
contains  feveral  other  ingredients  ;  fome  of 
which  in  this  procefs,  are  feparated  before 
the  common  fait  falls ;  and  others  remain  in 
the  bittern,  after  all  the  fait  is  extradled. 

I.  Of  the  firft  kind  are  the  fand,  mud,  and 
other  impurities,  which  by  the  violent  motion 
of  the  waves  are  ftirred  up  and  mixed  with 
fea  water,  and  again  fubfide  in  it,  while  it 
refts  in  the  cittern  ;  or  elfe  are  entangled  in 
the  whites  of  eggs  and  other  mixtures,  with 
which  it  is  clarified. 

II.  Be- 
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11.  Besides  t}iofe  grofs  fubftanceSj  fea 
water  contains  a  glutinous  matter  of  a  much 
finer  texture,  whicl^  is  intimately  dilTolved 
therein.  This  glutihous  matter,  in  the  fore¬ 
going  prqcefs,  is  probably  feparated  from 
fea  water  b^r^krification.  If  we  may  give 
credit  to  Count  Marfilli,  it  is  of  fo  light  and 
fubtile  a  nature,  as  to  arife  with  fea  water  when 
deftilled  in  a  fand  heat '  >  and  if  fo,  may  be 
mixed  in  rain  water,  and  may  greatly  pro¬ 
mote  the  growth  and  nourifliment  of  plants  ; 
to  which  ufe  (as  Dr.  Woodward  and  others 
have  obferved)  a  green  flimy  fubftance  that 
fettles  in  rain  water  is  in  a  peculiar  manner 
adapted.  This  vifeous  matter  of  fea  water 
feems  earthy,  faline,  and  oleagenous.  It  is 
this  in  ftormy  weather,  when  the  waves  rage 
and  roar  that  forms  a  thick  froth  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fea.  To  this  vifeous  part  i$ 
chiefly  owing  the  putrefaction  of  fea  water 
when  fuffered  to  flagnate  3 ;  by  which  pu- 

*  See  his  Hlflolre  phyjlque  de  la  mer,  Partie  ii.  p.  ^6. 

^  The  antients  therefore  might  have  fome  reafon  for 
feigning  that  Venus  fprang  from  the  foam  of  the  fea.  Of 
whom  Lucretius  fings, 

Qli3S,  quoniam  rerum  naturam  fola  gubernas, 

Nec  fine  te  quicquam  dias  in  luminis  oras 

Exoritur,  neque  fit  Isetum,  neque  amabile  quicquam. 

5  Of  the  putrefadion  of  fea  water  when  kept 

trefaCtion 
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trcfadion  this  (limy  matter  is  fo  attenuated, 
that  its  texture  is  deflroyed  and  part  of  it 
flies  off  in  fetid  exhalations,  which  are  pro¬ 
bably  inflammable  and  permanently  elallic ; 
for  it  hath  been  obferved,  that  the  water  of 
the  Thames  and  other  rivers  generate  an  in¬ 
flammable  air  during  their  putrefadtion  in 
long  voyages.  The  more  grofs  and  earthy 

in  veffels,  fee  the  reverend  Dr.  Hales’s  Phil,  ex¬ 
periments. 

And  that  the  whole  mafs  of  Tea  water  is  fubjedl  to  cor¬ 
rupt,  when  fufFered  to  Magnate,  Mr.  Boyle  hath  given  us 
the  following  inftances,  “  A  navigator  of  my  acquain¬ 
tance,  having  often  failed  in  the  Indian  and  African  Teas, 
told  me  that  being  once,  though  it  was  in  the  month  of 
March  becalmed  in  a  place  for  twelve  or  fourteen  days, 
the  Tea,  for  want  of  motion,  and  by  reafon  of  the  heat 
began  to  ftink  *  (b  that  he  thinks  if  the  calm  had  con¬ 
tinued  much  longer,  the  ftench  would  have  poifoned 
him.  They  were  freed  from  it,  as  foon  as  the  wind  be¬ 
gan  to  agitate  the  water,  which  alfo  drove  away  fhoals 
of  the  fea  torcoifes  and  a  fort  of  fifh  that  before  lay  baf- 
king  on  the  top  of  the  water.” 

And  Sir  John  Hawkins  takes  notice ;  that  “  were  it 
not  for  the  moving  of  the  fea  by  the  force  of  winds, 
tides,  and  currents,  it  would  corrupt  all  the  world.  The 
experience  I  fa w,  fays  he,  in  the  year  1590,  lying  with  a 
fleet  about  the  iflands  of  Azores,  almoft  fix  months,  the 
greateft  part  of  the  time  we  were  becalmed ;  with 
«  which  all  the  fea  became  fo  repleniihed  with  feveral 
forrsof  gellies,and  forms  of  ferpents,  adders,  and  fnakes, 
as  feemed  wonderful  j  fome  green,  feme  black,  fome 
yellow,  fome  white,  fome  of  divers  colours,  and 
many  of  them  had  life  ^  and  fome  there  were  a  yard 
and  an  half,  and  two  yards  long,  which  had  not  I 

parts 
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p&rts  of  this  vifcuous  matter,  after  its  tex¬ 
ture  hath  been  thus  broken  by  the  putrid 
fermentation,  fubfide  in  the  fea  water  (and 
as  the  reverend  Dr.  Hales  hath  obferved) 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  velTel  in  a  dirty  fe- 
diment. 

III.  Besides  this  vifcous  matter,  fea  wa¬ 
ter  probably  holds  an  earthy  fubftance  fo 
very  light  and  fubtile  that  in  the  foregoing 
procefs  it  is  elevated  along  with  the  watery 
vapours  j  as  there  feems  reafon  to  conjedture 
from  a  white  fubtile  earth,  which  I  have 
obferved  adhering  to  the  walls  of  feveral  boil- 
ing-houfes.  And  although  it  may  feem  ab- 
furd  to  talk  of  a  volatile  earth  ;  yet  certain 
it  is,  that  feveral  fubftances  known  to  che- 
mifts  by  the  name  of  faline  earths,  are  raifed 
from  certain  bodies  by  their  effervefcent  mo¬ 
tions,  or  by  the  force  of  fire.  Such  are  thofe 
volatile  fumes  that  arife  from  quick  lime 
when  water  is  poured  upon  it ;  and  fuch  is 

feen,  I  could  hardly  have  belived.  And  hereof  are 
“  wirneffes  all  the  company  of  the  Ihips,  which  were 
then  prelent ,  lb  that  hardly  a  man  could  draw  a 
bucket  of  water  clear  of  fome  corrupciorjo  In  which 
^  voyage  towards  the  end  thereof  many  of  every  fhipfel! 
fick  of  this  difeafe,  and  began  to  die  apace  ^  but  that 
the  fpeedy  palTage  into  our  country  was  a  remedy  for 
the  crazed,  and  a  prefervative  for  thofe  that  were  not 
touched  ”  See  Boyl«  on  the  Saltnefs  ofthfia. 
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the  fubtile  alcaline  earth  of  lime  water,  which 
arifes  with  it  in  deftillation 

But  we  are  more  certain  of  the  prefence 
of  another  kind  of  earth  in  fea  water,  which 
in  the  foregoing  procefs  is  obtained  from  it 
in  very  confiderable  quantities.  This  earth, 
to  which  the  fait  boilers  have  given  the  name 
of  fcratch  feparates  from  the  brine  before 
the  fait  begins  to  form  in  it ;  and  is  either 
taken  out  in  the  fcratch  pans  in  the  form  of 
a  white  powder,  or  elfe  adheres  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  fides  of  the  fait  pan  in  a  hard 
ftoney  incruftation.  This  earth  may  alfo 
be  probably  feparated  from  fea  water  by  con¬ 
gelation.  At  leaft,  I  have  found  that  Briftol 
water,  frozen  into  ice  and  afterwards  thawed, 
depofits  a  white  calcarious  fediment,  very 

^  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  of  great  judgment 
and  veracity,  who  fuperintends  feveral  large  colaieries, 
that  when  he  boiled  water  which  fprang  out  of  a  bed 
of  free  ilone  in  the  boiler  of  a  fire  engine,  the  cylinder, 
into  which  the  watery  vapours  arofe,  was  often  fo  filled 
with  a  ftony  powder,  that  the  pifton  of  the  engine  could 
not  move  in  ir,  until  the  powder  was  cleanfed  out  ^  for 
which  reafon  he  was  obliged  to  fupply  the  engine  with 
other  water. 

5  By  Dr.  Collins  in  his  difcourfe  on  fait  and  Fiflieries, 
it  is  called  ffone  powder :  By  Dr.  Lifter  de  font.  Med. 
Ajigliec  Arena  alba,  and  lapis  albus :  By  Dr.  Fred.  HofF- 
man,  Pulvis  candidus.  And  by  the  fame,  moft  aptly, 
SuccQS  maris,  Salino-terreus,  calciformis. 
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much  refembling  the  fcratch  of  fea  water. 
The  petrifying  water  of  'Knarefborough  being 
in  like  manner  froze,  doth  alfo  part  with 
its  ftony  matter.  Thefe  earthy  particles 
are  not  feparatcd  from  fea  water  in  the  fame 
ftate  in  which  they  were  diffolved  therein ; 
for  when  by  codtion  a  large  quantity  of  the 
water  is  evaporated  and  thereby  thefe  parti¬ 
cles  are  brought  into  clofer  contadl,  they 
ftrongly  attraft  each  other,  and  remain  no 
longer  fufpended  in  the  water  ^  but  firmly 
concrete  into  large  clutters  ^  which  cannot 
again  be  diffolved  in  water  unlefs  they  be 
firtt  difunited  by  art,  and  reduced  into  fuch 
minute  particles  as  they  exitted  in  before  their 
union. 

That  thefe  particles  are  extremely  fmali 
and  minute  while  diffolved  in  water,  appears 
from  their  paffing  with  it  through  the  filtre  ^ ; 
fo  that,  during  their  diffolution,  they  feem 
fufficiently  fine  and  fubtile  to  enter  the 
veffels  of  animals  and  vegetables.  And  in- 

^  Hence  appears  the  reafon,  why,  if  the  dry  remainder 
cxtradted  from  fea  water  be  again  added  to  the  water 
deftilled  from  it,  it  is  not  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity 
it  v/as  of  before  deftillation ;  each  pound  of  it,  according 
to  count  Marfilli,  wanting  a  fcruple  of  its  former  weight. 

7  See  Exp*  made  by  Dr.  Plot,  Nat.  Hijl.  of  Stafford- 
Jhlre^  Chap.  ii.  §  109,  no. 
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deed  this  fubtile  earth  appears  to  be  a  very 
necelTary  ingredient  in  fea  water,  ferving  for 
the  nourifhment  of  marine  plants,  and  alfo 
of  many  fifh,  more  particularly  of  the  tefta- 
ceous  and  cruftaceous  kinds  \  to  whofe  co¬ 
verings,  as  well  as  to  corals  and  feveral  other 
ftoney  plants,  it  hath  a  great  affinity. 

By  a  fubtile  earth  of  this  kind  may  be 
produced  feveral  ftony  incruftations,  and 
•  petrefadtions  of  mofs,  wood,  and  other  ve¬ 
getable  fubftances  5  alfo  ftaladlites,  and 
other  ftony  concretions^. 

This  earth  is  capable  of  being  diflblved 
by  water  in  very  confiderable  quantities.  The 
water  of  the  fait  fprings  of  Wefton  in  Staf- 
fordfliire  contains  about  a  thirty  lixth  part 
of  its  whole  weight  of  this  earth  j  which  is 
nearly  in  the  fame  proportion,  in  which  com¬ 
mon  fait  is  ufually  found  diflblved  in  fea 
waters. 

The  great  folubility  of  this  earth  in  water, 
fhews  that  it  nearly  approaches  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  falts.  It  is  even  found  to  enter  the 

*  See  an  inftance  of  this  kind  in  the  following  chapter 
from  Dr.Scheuchezr’s  Account  of  the  Saltworks  at  Bevieux 

in  Switzerland^ 

9  See  Dr.  Plot^s  Ngt.  Hijl,  of  Staffordjhire^  C.  ii* * * § 

§  104. 
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compofition  of  perfed  falts.  For  being  long 
expofed  to  the  open  air,  it  imbibes  the  aereal 
vitriolic  acid,  and  with  it  is  converted  into  a 
neutral  fait,  which  Dr.  Lifter  ranks  amongft 
the  ipecies  of  his  calcarious  nitre  This 

fait,  in  tafte,  very  nearly  refembles  the  bit¬ 
ter  purging  fait  of  Epfom  waters ;  as  I  ex¬ 
perienced  in  fome  of  it  which  I  found  ger¬ 
minated  on  ftone  fcratch,  that  had  been  kept 
by  me  four  or  five  years. 

From  the  foregoing  obfervations,  this 
earth  appears  to  have  an  alcaline  quality ; 
which  is  further  confirmed  by  other  experi¬ 
ments.  For  when  reduced  to  powder,  and 
mixed  with  fyrap  of  violets  diluted  with 
water,  it  inftantly  turns  the  mixture  from 
a  blue  to  a  green  colour.  I  have  known  the 
glafs  makers  fubftitute  it  for  kelp  in  their 
compofition  for  making  glafs.  And  it  is 
well  known  that  kelp,  or  the  afhes  of  the 
herb  kali,  owes  its  quality  of  vitrifying  with 
fand,  chiefly  to  the  alcaline  fait  which  it 
contains.  This  earth,  being  mixed  with 
clay,  makes  a  ftrong  cement,  which  the  fait 
boilers  ufe  for  repairing  their  furnaces. 

In  bis  treatife  JOe  fontlb.  me dicaU  Anglia y  LJ- 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  fhells  of  the 
fea  fifh  (which  feem  to  be  nourifhed  chiefly 
by  this  fubtile  earth)  partake  of  an  alcaline 
nature,  and  may  by  calcination  be  reduced 
into  quicklime ;  to  which,  we  may  con- 
jedlure  from  the  proceeding  experiments, 
that  this  earth  bears  fome  affinity.  And, 
having  purpofely  made  the  trial,  I  found 
that  ftone-fcratch  after  calcination  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  heat  in  an  air  furnace,  fell  into  powder 
in  the  open  air,  and  had  other  properties  of 

quick  lime. 

The  marine  fcratch  therefore  feems  to 
deferve  the  title  of  a  faline  calcarious  earth.  But 
I  am  far  from  thinking  that  all  earths  which 
come  under  that  general  denomination,  are 
exacftly  of  the  fame  nature,  and  agree  in  all 
their  properties.  On  the  conrary  it  is  more 
reafonable  to  believe  that  there  are  feveral 
kinds  of  calcarious  earth,  which  are  more  or 
lefs  fubtile,  more  or  lefs  corrofive,  and  have 
other  fpecific  differences ;  one  kind  bearing  a 
refemblance  to  chalk,  another  to  limeftone,  a 
third  to  quick  lime,  and  a  fourth  to  ala- 
bafter ;  one  kind,  with  the  vitriolic  acid 
compofing  alum,  another  with  the  fame  acid 

Epfom-falt,  and  others  with  the  fame  acid 

*  other 
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other  kinds  of  calcarious  falts.  So  that  thefe 
earths  ought  not  to  be  all  confounded  toge¬ 
ther,  but  each  kind  diftinguiflied  by  its  pri-» 
vate  properties. 

The  magnefia  alba,  fo  juftly  celebrated 
In  Germany  for  its  mild  purgative  anti-acid 
virtues,  is  a  kind  of  calcarious  earth,  very 
neary  related  to  the  fcratch  of  fea  water ; 
being  with  acids  converted  into  a  bitter  pur¬ 
ging  fait,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  quick¬ 
lime,  crabs  eyes,  and  feveral  other  alcaline 
earths.  Whether  the  marine  fcratch  will 
have  the  fame  effefts  with  the  magnefia  upon 
the  human  body,  muft  be  determined  by  fu¬ 
ture  trials.  It  is  certain  that  feveral  mineral 
waters  owe  their  purging  qualities  not  to  any 
perfedl  fait  with  which  they  are  impregnated ; 
but  to  a  fubtile  calcarious  earth,  as  Dr.  Fred. 
Hoffman  hath  fully  proved  in  the  waters  of 
the  Caroline  baths  in  Germany. 

In  the  examination  of  mineral  waters ; 
their  earthy  ingredients,  which  are  too  often 
confidered  as  inert,  and  without  efficacy,  do 
therefore  require  a  nicer  attention.  We  find 
that  calcined  fpunge,  which  is  a  marine  pro- 
dudtion  and  holds  a  calcarious  earth,  is  a  ufe- 
ful  remedy  in  fcrophulous  diforders ;  and  the 
falutary  effedts,  which  feveral  mineral  waters. 
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and  which  fea  water  hath  alfo  been  obferved 
to  produce  in  thofediftempers,  may  be  attri¬ 
buted,  in  part  at  leaft,  to  the  calcarious  earth 
which  they  contain.  There  are  many  pur¬ 
ging  waters,  as  thofe  of  Epfom  and  Scarbo¬ 
rough,  which  agree  with  fea  water  in  that  they 
hold  a  calcarious  earth,  together  with  a  mu¬ 
riatic  and  a  calcarious  fait.  But  how  far  the 
earths  of  thefe  waters  agree  with  the  marine 
fcratch,  and  in  what  they  differ  from  it,  and 
from  each  other,  can  only  be  determined  by 
proper  experiments. 

IV.  The  ingredient  of  fea  water,  which^ 
in  the  foregoing  procefs,  falls  next  under 
our  confideration,  is  common  fait.  And 
the  quantity  of  this  fait  contained  in  fea 
water,  is  found  very  different  in  difterent 
parts  of  the  ocean,  and  even  in  the  fame 
parts  at  different  times. 

The  Baltic  fea,  receiving  more  frefli  wa¬ 
ter  than  exhales  from  it,  is  but  weakly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  fait.  The  water  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  and  German  feas,  is  confiderably  falter 
than  that  of  the  Baltic  ;  and  the  water  of  the 
Mediterranean  (from  which  more  frefh  wa¬ 
ter  is  thought  to  exhale  than  falls  into  it) 
is  efteemed  falter  than  that  of  the  Britifh  or 
German  feas ;  and  the  water  of  other  feas 
may  probably  contain  a  larger  proportion  of 
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fait  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  hath 
been  conjectured  of  the  water  on  the  coaft  of 
Mofambique 

A  phyfician,  to  whom  Mr.  Boyle  recom¬ 
mended  the  trial,  affirmed,  that  in  failing 
from  England  to  the  Weft  Indies,  he  found 
the  water  of  the  ocean  to  increafe  in  gravity^ 
the  nearer  he  came  to  the  line,  till  he  arrived 
at  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  (as  he  thought) 
about  the  thirtieth  3  after  which,  it  feemed 
to  retain  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  ’till  he 
came  to  Barbadoes  or  Jamaica  But  the 
authority  of  this  gentleman  does  not  feem  of 
fuch  weight  as  that  of  father  Feuillee,  who, 
in  paffing  through  the  {freights  of  Gibraltar 
towards  America,  obferved  the  water  to  dimi- 
nifh  in  weight  in  proportion  as  he  approached 
the  line 

Th  IS  difference  in  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea 
in  different  places,  feems  to  proceed  from 
various  caufes.  As,  from  the  quantity  of  va¬ 
pours  exhaling  from  it,  which  is  very  differ 
rent  in.  different  places.  Alfo  from  the 
quantity  of  freffi  water  received  into  certain 

See  Boyle  on  ths  Saltnefs  of  the  feci^  abh.  by  Dr, 
Shaw,  vol.  hi.  p.  224. 

See  the  fame  work,  p.  223. 

p  See  Memoir  es  of -the  Royal  Acad,  for  the  year  1 71  lo 
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parts  of  it,  in  rains,  or  from  the  mouths  of 
rivers  Or  from  beds  of  foffil  fait,  which 
may  be  feated  in  feveral  places  at  the  bottom' 
of  the  ocean  'h  Or  from  the  fait  waters  of 
fprings  and  rivers  which  are  difcharged  into 
it,  in  certain  places'^. 

Count  Marfilli  found  the  water  of  the  Archipelago 
taken  up  nigh  Smyrna  confiderably  heavier  than  that 
of  the  Euxine  ;  and  chat  of  the  channel  of  Conftantino- 
ple,or  the  Thracian  Bofphorus,  in.  fome  places  heavier, 
in  others  lighter  than  that  of  the  Euxine  according  as  it 
was  taken  up  nearer  to,  or  farther  from  the  mouths  of 
rivers.  See  his  Obfervations  made  on  the  Bofphorus  of 
France, 

Such  vaft  quantities  of  water  are  difcharged  from  the 
Riv  della  Plata  in  Brazil,  that  freBi  water  may  be  taken 
up  in  the  ocean  fifteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that 
river.  The  fame  is  reported  of  the  river  Qiiire  in 
Africa. 

On  the  coafl:  of  Malabar,  during  the  rainy  feafon,  fo 
much  water  falls  in  rains,  and  is  difcharged  from  rivers,, 
that  the  fea  water  in  feveral  parts  nigh  land  becomes  al- 
mod  fweet  and  potable.  Du  Hamel  Phil.  Burgund. 
Cap.  De  marts  falfedlne. 

As  nigh  the  ifle  of  Ormus.  Amd  in  deep  parts  of 
the  ocean,  where  the  water  is  not  didurbed,  the  fait 
may  diffolve  very  (lowly,  as  all  the  water  adjoining  to 
the  fak  rocks  will  be  fully  fatiated  with  it. 

Mod  of  the  rivers  in  the  kingdoms  of  Algiers  and 
Tunis  are  impregnated  with  fak ;  and  doubtlefs  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  extraordinary  faltneis  of  the  Mediterranean 
waters.  Herrera  informs  us,  that  the  Rio  de  la  fal  in 
Chili  is  fo  extremely  fak,  that  the  parts  of  horfes  wee 
with  it,  as  foon  as  they  are  dry,  appear  incruded  over 
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The  reverend  Dr.  Hales,  by  a  gentle  eva¬ 
poration  of  fea  water  taken  up  near  the  Buoy 
at  the  Nore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  ob¬ 
tained  from  it  2  of  its  whole  weight  of 
fait.  And  from  the  Mediterranean  v/ater 
taken  up  thirty  leagues  north  of  the  ifle 
of  Malta  3  of  fait  ^7.  Count  Marfilli 
found  that  water  taken  from  the  furface  of 
the  fea  in  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  yielded  by  a 
gentle  diftillation  only  -yV  of  its  whole  weight 
of  fait;  whiift  that  which  was  taken  up  at 
the  fame  time  and  place  from  a  great  depth 
yielded  of  fait ;  and  hence  concludes  that 
fea  water  is  much  falter  in  profound  parts  of 
the  ocean,  than  at  the  furface  This  in¬ 
deed  may  be  the  cafe  in  the  gulf  of  Lyons 
nigh  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone  ;  and  alfo 
nigh  the  mouths  of  other  great  rivers,  whence 
the  frefli  water  flowing  out,  is  mixed  chief¬ 
ly  with  the  fuperficial  fea  water,  whiift  that 
in  deep  parts  remains  undifturbed.  But  this 
rule  does  not  hold  univerfallv  true  in  all 
places ;  for  Mr.  Boyle  found  the  water  of 
the  Britifh  channel  equally  heavy  at  the  fur- 

with  fair ;  and  that  the  fait  lies  concreted  on  the  borders 
of  the  river, 

*7  See  his  Ph.  Experhnents  on  di/lilled  foa  ycai^r. 

See  his  HiJIoire  Phyf  de  la  Mar. 
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face  and  at  the  bottom.  And  at  fome  places 
(as  in  the  Pacific  ocean)  where  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  water  arife  in  vapours,  and  very  little 
falls  again  in  rains,  or  is  received  from  rivers, 
the  fuperficial  water  may  probably  be  much 
falter  than  that  wdiich  remains  undifturbed 
at  the  bottom. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  fore¬ 
going  experiments  of  extrafting  the  fait  from 
a  certain  quantity  of  fea  water,  all  the  dry 
remainder  hath  ufually  been  taken  for  com¬ 
mon  fait ;  although  it  is  not  a  pure  marine 
fait,  but  hath  fever al  other  ingredients  mixed 
with  it,  particularly  a  confiderable  portion 
of  a  calcarious  earth,  and  alfo  the  falts  of  the 
bittern.  It  likewife  ever  contains  a  confide¬ 
rable  portion  of  aqueous  moiflure,  which  is 
more  or  lefs  according  as  the  heat  was  con¬ 
tinued  a  longer  or  a  fhorter  time  after  the  im¬ 
pure  fait  or  remainder  appeared  in  a  dry  form. 
Mr.  Boyle  having  evaporated  water  taken 
up  in  the  Britifli  channel  to  a  drynefs,  found 
the  dry  remainder,  which  he  calls  fait,  to 
weigh  near  of  the  whole  water  ^  but  after 
heating  and  drying  it  well  in  a  crucible,  it 
only  weighed  of  the  water  ufed'^.  The 


*9  See  his  Trcatlfe  on  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea* 
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quantity  of  dry  remainder  will  alfo  be  con- 
fiderably  lefs  when  the  water  is  evaporated 
from  it  with  a  violent  heat,  than  when  only 
a  gentle  heat  is  applied.  So  that  from  thefe 
experiments,  in  which  a  certain  quantity  of 
fea  water  is  evaporated,  and  the  impure  fait 
remaining  weighed  ^  nothing  certain  can  be 
determined  of  the  true  quantity  of  common 
fait  which  fea  water  doth  contain. 

As  true  an  eftimate  may  probably  be 
made  from  the  experiments  of  the  fait  boilers. 
Thofe  of  them  who  have  been  moft  accurate 
in  their  trials  affirm  that  in  Solway  Firth  on 
the  coafts  of  Cumberland,  they  commonly 
obtain  a  pound  of  pure  marine  fait  from  forty 
pounds  of  fea  water ;  and  after  the  greateil 
draughts,  feldom  more  than  a  pound  of  fait 
from  thirty  five  pounds  of  w^ater  3  but,  after 
heavy  rains  and  great  land-floods,  the  fea 
water  is  there  fo  weakened,  that  it  does  not 
afford  above  a  fiftieth  part  of  its  weight  of 
pure  fait.  The  Newcaftle  fait  boilers  afiert, 
that,  on  the  coafls  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  from  thirty  tuns  of  fea  water,  they 
ufually  extrad  a  tun  of  fait  3  but  in  this  cal¬ 
culation  it  is  probable  that  they  do  not  efti- 
mate  the  quantity  of  water  by  weight,  but 
by  meafure, 
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From  all  thefe  obfervations,  it  may  be 
concluded  in  general  that  fea  water  taken  up 
on  the  Britifh  coafts,  at  fome  diftance  from, 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  feidom  holds  more 
than  or  lefs  than  of  common  fait. 
And  that  the  water  of  fome  feas,  as  of  the 
Baltic  is  impregnated  with  lefs  fait,  and  that 
of  the  other  feas  with  more  fait,  than  the 
water  taken  up  on  the  coafts  of  Great 
Britain. 

Besides  common  fait,  fea  water  contains 
feveral  other  falts  which  are  found  in  the  bit¬ 
tern  that  remains  in  the  pan  after  all  the  ma¬ 
rine  fait  is  extradled. 

V.  For  firft  it  contains  a  bitter  purging 
fait,  known  better  to  many  by  the  name  of 
Epfom  fait ;  having  firft  been  extradled  for 
medical  ufes  from  the  waters  of  Epfom, 
and  afterwards  from  thofe  of  Dulwich, 
Shooters-hill  in  Kent,  and  from  other  pur¬ 
ging  waters  in  feveral  parts  of  England. 
But  all  this  fait  now  vended,  is  prepared  in- 
tirely  from  the  marine  bittern,  at  the  fait 
works  nigh  Newcaftle,  and  at  thofe  at  Le- 
mington  and  other  parts  of  Hampfliire.  To 
this  fait  feems  chiefly  owing  the  bitter  tafte 
of  fea  water,  although  the  opinion  hath  ge- 
tierally  prevailei  that  this  tafte  proceeded 
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from  bitumen From  the  experiments 
made  on  this  fait,  it  feems  compofed  of  a 
vitriolic  acid,  united  to  a  large  quantity  of  a 

I  readily  grant  that  there  are  feveral  bituminous 
bodies,  which  in  various  parts  are  mingled  with  the  ma¬ 
rine  waters.  Thus  Mr.  Boyle  informs  us  that  the  Bar- 
badocs  tar  is  carried  in  conhderable  quantities  from  rocks 
into  the  fea.  And  count  Marlilli  obferved  fpiral  fila¬ 
ments  to  arife  in  the  fea  Marmora  nigh  Conftandnople, 
which  concreted  into  bitumen  exadly  of  the  lame 
kind  with  that  which  he  had  obferved  to  flow  from  a 
bituminous  fountain  in  the  ifle  of  Zant.  On  fame  ot 
the  coafts  of  Italy  they  fkim  an  oil  like  pecrolium  from 
the  furface  of  the  fea.  And  ambergreece  may  proba¬ 
bly  be  a  bituminous  fubftance  call:  up  from  the  ocean. 
Many  parts  of  the  fea  are  alfo  frequently  covered  with  a 
fubtile  pinguoLis  fubftance,  which  ihines  and  gives  light  in 
the  night.  Thefe  unduous  fubftances  may  impart  vari¬ 
ous  properties  to  fea  water  in  places  where  they  abound - 
but  none  of  them  are  found  conflandy  mixed  with  the 
marine  water  •  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  are  capable  of 
giving  it  its  bitter  cafte  ;  fo  that  this  taile  feems  to  proceed 
almofl:  entirely  from  the  bitter  purging  fair,  every  where 
prefent  in  fea  water.  Count  Marfilli  hath  indeed  proved 
that  a  fpirit  diftilled  from  pit  coal  will  give  water  a  bitter 
rafle,  but  he  hath  not  proved  thatfeawater  is  impregnated 
with  fuch  a  fpirit  ,von  the  contrary  diftilled  fea  water  hath 
no  bitter  caile,  as  Dr.  Hales  hath  well  remarked,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  inarine  waters  are  not  impregnated  wuh  fuch  a 
volatile  fpirit,  but  owe  their  bitternefs  to  a  fixed  principle. 
And  that  pit  coal  can  fcarce  impregnate  water  with  fuch  a 
fixed  principle,  appears  from  examining  the  water  which 
flows  from  large  ftrata  of  this  mineral ;  W'hich  water  is 
commonly  impregnated  with  iron,  bur  hath  never  been 
obferved  to  have  a  bitter  rafle. 
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calcarious  earth  ;  and  may  therefore  be  cal¬ 
led  a  vitriolic  calcarious  fait 

VI.  Another  fait  is  found  in  bittern, 
which  may  be  called  a  muriatic  calcarious 
fait ;  its  acid  principle  being  fpirit  of  fait, 
which  is  loaded  with  a  large  quantity  of  an 
earthy  fubftance  moft  nearly  related  to  quick¬ 
lime,  For  this  fait,  being  expofed  to  the 
fire,  doth  not  part  with  its  acid  fpirit  until 
its  faline  earth  is  reduced  to  a  calx  more 
fliarp  and  corrofive  than  quicklime  itfelf. 
This  fait  remains  in  the  bittern  after  the  bit¬ 
ter  purging  fait  is  extradled  from  it ;  and, 
though  a  neutral  fait,  can  fcarce  be  brought 
into  cryftals,  but  by  the  force  of  fire  may  be 
reduced  to  a  folid  form ;  which  yet  it  re¬ 
tains  with  difficulty ;  for  of  all  the  coagulable 
falts,  it  moft  greedily  imbibes  the  aerial  hu¬ 
midity,  and  with  it  moft  readily  runs  per  de- 
liquium"%  This  fait,  though  little  known. 

Of  this  and  the  following  fait  fee  an  account  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  Tranf.  of  the  Royal  Society  1277  '^78 
by  Mr.  Brown  the  Chemift.  ^  ^ 

Alfo  Dr.  Hoffman’s  Obf.  Phyf,  Chem.  De  Lixivio  a 
fale  relief 0. 

The  great  reludhancy  which  this  fait  difcovers  to 
be  reuuced  to  a  folid  foririj  feems  alio  to  fhew  the  near 
sffiniry  berween  its  earth  and  quicklime.  For  Sthal  in¬ 
forms  uSj  that  thofe  whopurrify  nitre  find  no  better  me- 
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is  now  applied  to  fome  profitable  ufes  and 
might  be  applied  to  other  ufes  medical  as 
well  as  (Economical ;  which  are  left  to  the 
difcovery  of  the  ingenious. 

VIL  Besides  thefe  calcarious  falts,  the 
marine  bittern  contains  a  confiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  a  fixed  mineral  alcali,  as  may  be 
judged  from  its  turning  fyrup  of  violets  of  a 
green  colour.  Whether  this  fait  exifts  in 
fea  water  before  its  coftion,  feems  difficult 
to  determine^  as  will  more  fully  appear  from 
fome  experiments  hereafter  to  be  related.  It 
is  however  certain,  that  fea  water  partakes 
of  an  alcaline  quality ;  for  though  the  co¬ 
lour  of  fyrup  of  violets  is  not  readily  changed 
by  it,  yet  the  blue  tindlure  of  flowers  of 
Cyanus  (which  more  quickly  turns  red  with 
acids  and  green  with  alcalies  than  fyrup  of 
violets)  being  mixed  with  fea  water,  the 
mixture  in  about  twelve  hours  becomes  of 
a  pale  green,  as  I  have  frequently  experienced.. 

thod  of  freeing  it  from  marine  fait  than  by  mixing  it  with 
lime  water  ,•  Vv/hich  uniting  to  the  acid  oF  fea  fair,  there¬ 
with  forms  a  faline  liquor,  which  will  not  fhoot  into 
cryftals. 

Amongftthofe  ufes,  I  do  not  reckon  one  to  which 
fome  haveapplied  it;  counterfeiting  therewith  the  blood 
of  the  Popifii  faint  Januarius;  which,  as  many  believe, 
liquefies  at  the  approach  of  the  head  of  that  faint. 

But 
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But  whether  this  change  of  colour  proceeds 
from  the  calcarious  earth  or  from  a  fmall 
portion  of  an  alcaline  fait  contained  in  fea 
water,  muft  be  determined  by  future  expe¬ 
riments.  It  however  feems  flrange  that  fo 
alcaline  a  fubftance  as  fcratch,  which,  when 
reduced  to  powder,  fo  readily  turns  thefe 
mixtures  green,  fhould  yet  have  fo  little 
effedl  upon  them  when  more  intimately  dif- 
folved  in  fea  water. 

The  ingredients  of  fea  water  already 
mentioned  are  the  chief  which  fall  under 
the  cognifance  of  the  marine  falt-boiler. 
Although  it  is  alfo  impregated  with  the 
feeds,  fperm,  and  excrements  of  innumerable 
kinds  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  tinc¬ 
tures  which  thofe  plants  and  animals  impart 
to  it,  while  they  corrupt  and  diffolve  there¬ 
in.  Thefe,  together  with  diverfe  faline  and 
fulphureous  bodies  not  here  mentioned,  will 
neceflarily  fall  under  the  confideration  of 
thofe,  who  {hall  hereafter  attempt  to  oblige 
the  world  with  a  natural  hilfory  of  the  ma¬ 
rine  waters  To  w^hom,  as  well  as  to  the 

*4-  It  may  indeed  Teem  flrange,  that,  after  the  learned 
have  fpenc  lo  much  rime  and  fludy  in  fearching  in¬ 
to  the  nature  of  mineral  waters,  the  water  of  the 
ocean,  that  grand  fountain  of  fountains,  which  nou- 

inqui- 


inquifitive  falt-boiler,  the  imperfeft  me¬ 
moirs  here  given  may  not  be  wholly  un- 
ufefuh 
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method  of  boiling  brine  fait. 


F  fait  boiled  from  the  waters  of  wells 


and  fprings,  which  we  call  brine  falt^ 
great  quantities  are  daily  made  and  ufed ; 
efpecially  in  countries  remote  from  the  fea, 
as  in  the  inland  parts  of  Germany,  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  Switzerland,  in  which  and  in  ma¬ 
ny  other  countries,  fprings  of  fait  water  are 
very  common  h 

riihes  and  fupporrs  fuch  an  infinite  variety  of  creatures; 
which  hath  fuch  remarkable  effeds  upon  the  human 
body,  which  difiPufes  its  influence  over  the  whole  fub- 
lunary  creation,  and  is  fo  wonderRilly  adapted  to  the 
various  ends  of  the  all-wife  creator  ;  fliould  neverihelefe 
remain  almoft  totally  negledled  by  them. 

^  Amongft  the  moft  remarkable  fait  fprings,  may  be 
ranked  thofe  of  Salins  in  Franche  Compte;  art  feem- 
ing  to  vie  with  nature,  in  contributing  to  render  them 
mofl:  furprizing.  Theie  fprings  are  fituated  in  deep 
caves,  which  in  the  greater  work  (for  there  arc  two  in 
that  City)  are  about  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  fifty 
or  fixty  in  breadth.  Into  thefe  caves  (of  the  greater 
work)  they  defcend  by  a  ftone  flair-cafe  of  forty  one 
fleps,  and  then  by  wood-flairs  of  twenty  fleps.  At  the 
bottom  of  thefe  flairs,  is  a  cave  with  an  arched  roof. 
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In  feveral  parts  of  England,  as  in  Somer- 
fetfhire,  Cumberland,  Weftmoreland,  Dur- 

This  firft  cave  or  vault  is  forty  feet  long,  and  thirty 
two  and  an  half  broad ;  and  in  it  are  fix  fprings  of 
fait  water,  and  two  of  frefh  water,  all  which  gufh  out 
of  the  fame  rock,  within  the  fpace  of  fourteen  feet. 
From  this  cave  or  vault  they  go  into  others,  fupported 
in  the  middle  by  a  row  of  thick  pillars,  on  which 
double  arches  reft.  They  then  pafs  through  two  gates 
into  a  fpacious  vault  thirty  five  feet  high,  and  fupport- 
ed  nigh  the  enterance  by  four  ftrong  pillars  placed 
fquare  ways,  and  in  the  middle  fpace  within  thefe  pil¬ 
lars  is  a  large  bafon,  into  which  the  waters  of  the  feveral 
fait  fprings  are  coi}e(fled.  In  the  fame  vault  beyond  thefe 
pillars  are  four  others,  placed  in  a  row  fupporting  dif¬ 
ferent  arches  of  fixty  feet  in  length,  and  forty  eight 
feet  in  breadth;  beyond  which  there  is  an  irregular 
fpace  fixty  three  feet  long,  in  which  are  fix  or  feven 
fprings  of  fait  water,  and  ten  or  twelve  of  frefti. 

The  fait  waters  of  thefe  fprings,  and  of  the  fix  fprings 
before  mentioned,  are  kept  feparace  from  the  frefli 
water;  and  are  all  conveyed  through  gutters  into  the 
large  bafon  before  mentioned.  From  this  bafon  they 
are  drawn  out,  by  an  engine  called  the  wheel  and 
buckets,  into  four  large  ftone  bafons  or  refervoirs,  one 
of  which  holds  fifteen  thoufand  hogllreads,  and  the  other- 
three  together  twenty  five  thoufand  hoglheads.  From 
thefe  refervoirs  they  are  drawn  off,  as  occafion  requires, 
into  fmaller  citterns  placed  nigh  the  boiling  houfes  (the 
waters  contained  in  the  feveral  bafons,  (as  they  are  drawn 
from  the  fprings  at  different  times,  and  are  of  unequal 
ftrength)  are  mixed  together  in  fuch  proportions  in  the 
cifterns,  that  each  pound  yields  about  three  ounces  of 
fair*  The  water  of  the  frefh  fprings  is  alfo  colledlcd 
together  in  the  caves,  into  a  bafon  prepared  to  receive 
it,  and  is  raifed  by  means  of  a  crane  to  the  level  of  a  little 
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ham,  and  Yorkfhire,  many  fait  fprings  have 
been  difcovered ;  but  they  are  either  vv^eak, 
or  fituated  where  fuel  is  fcarcej  and  for 
thefe  and  other  reafons,  are  not  wrought  for 
fait. 

But  In  other  parts  of  England  there  are 
many  rich  and  valuable  falt-fprings,  from 
which  great  ftore  of  fait  is  daily  extradled. 
Of  thefe  fome  are  fituated  in  Stafford- 
fhire,  and  feveral  in  Lancafhirej  but  the 
chief  are  thofe  at  Droitwich  in  Worcefter- 
fhire,  and  Northwich  in  Chefhire,  about 
which  laft  mentioned  place,  there  are  many 
rich  mines  of  foffil  fait;  above  and  beneath 
the  beds  of  which,  the  brine  is  commonly 
found.  And  when,  as  it  frequently  hap- 

brook,  into  which  it  runs  through  a  fubterraneous 
conduit.  For  a  farther  account  ot  thefe'  fprings  and 
and  faltworks,  See  the  General  Syjfem  of  Geography  lately 
publifhed  at  London  vol.  i.  p.  346. 

The  “fait  fprings  in  England  and  other  countries  are, 
moft  of  them,  wells  or  pics  of  different  depths,  ia 
Tome  of  which  the  brine  ftagnaces,  and  never  rifes  to 
the  top,  but  flows  out  at  the  top  of  other  wells, 
when  it  is  not  drawn  out  for  ufe.  See  a  Defcriptioa 
of  the  fait  fprings  at  Hall  in  Saxony  in  Hoffmanns 
Treatife  Des  Salims  H aliens :  Alfo  of  feveral  in  Eng- 
gland  in  the  Ph.  Tf.  Ab.  vol.  ii.  - 

At  fome  plcaes,  as  at  Schower  in  upper  Hungary, 
the  water  which  they  draw  from  their  fair  mines,  be¬ 
ing  a  very  ftrong  brine,  they  boil  into  fair. 

pens. 
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pens,  the  fait  is  in  a  good  meafure  exhauft- 
ed,  and  the  brine  is  fo  weak,  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  wrought  to  profit  ^  they  then  fink 
pits  in  other  likely  places,  and  feldom  fail 
of  meeting  with  flrong  brine.  There  are 
alfo  many  brine  fprings  in  other  parts  of  the 
lad:  mentioned  county,  as  at  Middlewich 
and  Nantwich  at  the  lafl  of  which  places 
the  pits  are  of  a  very  ancient  {landing,  and 
are  faid  to  have  been  wrought  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  government. 

The  brine  of  thefe  fprings  is  obferved 
to  differ  greatly  in  flrength  and  purity; 
fome  kind  of  brine  affording  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  fait,  and  fitter  for  mofl  ufes, 
than  that  which  is  extradled  from  other 
fountains. 

That  brine  may  be  efleemed  the  ftrong- 
eft  of  which  a  pound  averdupoize  yields  fix 
ounces  of  pure  fait.  The  brine  of  Barton 
in  Lancafliire,  and  of  feveral  pits  at  North- 
wich  is  nearly  of  this  flrength,  being  almofl 
fully  faturated  with  fait.  That  of  Droit- 


*  Mofl  of  which  are  fituated  nigh  the  river  Weewer. 
Sink  on  either  fide  the  faid  river  for  many  miles, 
and  you  will  fcarce  mils  of  brine.”  Lijters  ObJ.  on 
the  midland  fait  fprings,  Ph,  Pr,  Abb,  by  Lowthorp. 


vol.  p.  3^1. 
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wich,  Upwich  and  Middlewich  contains 
about  a  quarter  of  fait.  The  brine  of  other 
Iprings  at  Northwich  and  Nantwich  yields 
about  a  lixth,  and  that  of  Wefton  in  Staf- 
fordfhire  only  about  a  ninth  part  of  fait :  In 
England  they  feldom  boil  a  weaker  brine 
alone,  than  that  laft  mentioned;  but  in 
fome  parts  of  Germany,  where  fait  is  very 
fcarce,  they  extradl  it  from  water  which  is 
more  weakly  impregnated  with  it,  than  the 
marine  waters. 

« 

It  hath  been  obferved  at  fevcral  fait  fprings, 
that  the  brine  is  much  ftrongcr  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pits  than  nigh  the  furface  3  alfo  in  dry 
weather  than  in  wet  5  and  when  the  pits  are 
conftantly  drawn,  than  when  little  brine  is 
drawn  out  of  tl^em.  But  in  fame  fprings, 
as  in  thofe  of  Salins  in  Franche-Comte,  the 
brine  is  not  only  found  more  plentiful,  but 
alfo  ftronger  after  wet,  than  after  dry  wea¬ 
ther. 

Besides  common  fait,  the  brine  of  moft 
fprings  is  impregnated  with  many  other  in¬ 
gredients,  with  the  nature  and  properties  of 
which  the  brine  falt-boiler  ought  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted,  as  by  that  means  he  will  be  enabled 
to  exercife  his  art  with  greater  dexterity  and 
judgment. 
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And  firft,  the  brine  of  moft  fait  wells, 
and  particularly  the  Englifli  brine,  hath 
fomething  of  a  fulphureous  principle  mixed 
with  it,  as  may  be  concluded  from  its  fetid 
fulphureous  fmell,  which  quickly  goes  off 
with  boiling  h  This  fulphureous  principle 
gives  to  the  brine  impregnated  with  it,  an  in- 
teftine  putrifying  motion  5  and  makes  it  quick¬ 
ly  corrupt  the  flefli  of  animals  fteeped  therein. 

2.  The  brine  of  many  of  the  Englifh  fait 
fprings  turns  atramentous  with  galls  and 
hath  mixed  with  it  an  ochery  fubftance. 


3  The  brine  of  the  Droitwich  pits  (as  Dr.  Lifter 
aftlires  us)  ftinks  like  rotten  eggs,  and  will,  if  flefti  be 
pickled  with  it,  make  it  ftink  in  twelve  hours.  And 
yet  (adds  he)  the  fait  that  is  boiled  of  thefe  pits  is  ac- 
counted  the  very  beft  inland  fait  of  all  England,  and, 
“  I  believe,  as  good  as  any  in  the  world.”  Ph,  Tranf» 
dbr,  by  Lowthorp,  vol.  ii.  p.  162, 

It  hath  fince  been  found  that  the  Droitwich  brine,  after 
it  is  boiled  and  clarified,  is  an  excellent  pickle  for  curing 
beef,  and  other  domeftic  ufes. 

In  the  level  or  gallery,  through  which  the  fait  water 
is  conveyed  to  the  falterns  at  Bevieux  in  the  Pais  de  Vaux, 
Dr.  Scheuchzer  obferved  feveral  veins  of  virgin  fulphur. 
Several  of  the  miners,  in  digging  the  faid  level,  were 
killed  by  explofions  of  the  fulminating  damp, 

^  This  Dr.  Lifter  obferves  of  the  brines  of  Nant- 
wich,  Middlewich,  Northwich,  Wefton,  and  Droit¬ 
wich. 

Dr.  Leigh,  in  his  Nat,  Hiji,  of  Lancajhire  a?id  CJnjhire^ 
affirms,  that  there  are  feveral  fait  fprings  in  thofe  counties, 
the  brine  of  which  is  not  altered  by  galls. 
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which  feparates  from  it,  and  fubfides,  when 
the  brine  is  fuffered  to  ftand  in  an  open 
veflel ;  or  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  fait  pan 
as  foon  as  the  brine  begins  to  boil, 

3.  Brine  hathalfo  commonly  mixed  with 
it  a  large  quantity  of  a  light  calcarious  earth, 
or  fcratch,  exactly  refembling  that  of  fea 
water.  It  abounds  in  the  Chefhire  brine,  and 
in  all  their  falterns  they  colledl  it  into  fcratch 
pans ;  and  once  a  week,  or  oftener,  pick  off 
the  ftoney  cruft  which  adheres  to  their  fait 
pans.  It  is  alfo  found  in  the  brine  of  the 
German  fait  fprings.  And  it  is  probably  the 
peculiar  excellency  of  the  Droitwich  brine  to 
be  intirely  free  from  any  mixture  of  this  earth  ^ 

5  Dr.  Scheuchzer  gives  the  following  relation  of  the 
manner  of  depurating  the  brine  from  part  of  this  earth  at 
the  works  at  Roche,  or  Bevieux.  “  Antequam  veto  in 
ipfas  cortinas,  quse  ferress  funt,  admitticur  (aqua  falfj) 
depuratur  in  alveo  prtslongo  ducentorum  forte  pedum, 
decern  circiter  lato,  tedlo  colurnnis  inhftente, 
a  pluvise  mifcela  munito  :  hie  ordine  fufpen- 
duntur  fafciculi  ftraminum  o(fl:o  circiter  pedum, 
quibus  aqua  falfa  ex  alveo  afperla  affigic  parciculas 
terreas,  quae  feniim  ad  digici  fere  crafficiem  incruftanc 
ftramineos  culmos,  atque  tunc  rejiciuntur,  ut  novis  fafei- 
culis  ftramineis  fufpendendis  locum  cedant.  AdnO’» 
tari  meretur,  horum  Scal3(ftuarum  vel  Striatum  arre- 
faclarum  non  externa  folum  cylindrica  figura  ita  faep@ 
concreta,  ut  maffa  Stelechiren  vel  Staladiten  ramofum 
referat,  fed  prteprimis  ftru^flura  interna  veluti  radiaca 
radiis  undique  a  peripheriaad  centrum  convergentibus 
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4.  At  the  bottom  of  feveral  brine  pits 
there  is  found  a  light  black  mud;  which, 
when  ftirred  up,  infedls  the  whole  fpring, 
like  the  fcuttle  fifli,  black.  Some  of  the 
pits  in  Chefliire,  which  abound  with  this 
mud,  are  in  boggy  grounds,  where  the  foil 
is  a  peat  earth.  The  briners  there  frequently 
empty  thefe  pits,  in  order  to  cleanfe  them 
from  this  mud.  At  Hall  in  Saxony,  they 
fix  bundles  of  rods  in  the  middle  of  their 
pits  ;  through  which  the  brine  paffing,  this 
mud  is  intercepted,  as  by  a  ftrainer. 

5.  The  brine  of  moft  fprings  is  alfa  im¬ 
bued  with  various  kinds  of  falts.  In  boil¬ 
ing  the  waters  of  the  German  fait  fprings 
there  remains  a  ponderous  liquor,  which  they 
call  Mutter  foole,  or  mother  brine,  refembling 
the  marine  bittern,  but  feeming  to  partake 
more  of  the  muriatic  calcarious,  than  bitter 
fait  of  fea  water,  as  may  be  concluded  from  the 
experiments  made  thereon  by  Dr.  Fred.  Hoff¬ 
man  ^  Moft  of  the  mineral  waters  of  Eng¬ 
land,  which  are  impregnated  with  bitter  fait, 

infignita,  cui  genefi  anfam  dedit  sequalis  undique 
partium  terrearum  ad  ftramen  adh^Iio;  materia  ha- 
rum  Striarum  eft  coloris  terrei  fere  vel  flavefeentis, 
fubftancise  fpecularis,  ut  ipforum  Sralacftitaium.  . 

Iter  Alpinum  feptlmum, 

«  Obf.  Phyf.  Cbm.  Lib.  ii.  Obf,  xviii. 
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do  with  it  hold  plenty  of  common  fait.  And 
we  are  aflured  by  Dr.  Leigh,  that  thofe  two 
falts  are  alfo  found  together  dillblved  in  the 
brine  of  Chefhire^. 

6.  Hoffman  informs  us,  thatfeveral  of 
the  fait  fprings  in  Germany  are  impregnated 
with  a  mineral  alcali^  and  many  of  the 
Englilh  brine  fprings  feem  alfo  to  partake  of 
the  fame,  as  will  be  more  fully  difcuffed 
hereafter. 

The  antient  methods  of  boiling  brine  into 
fait  in  Chefhire  and  Worcefterfhire  are  ac¬ 
curately  defcribed  in  the  adls  of  the  Royal 
Society  j  and  the  method  formerly  ufed  in 
StafFordfliire  is  related  in  Dr.  Robert  Plot’s 
Natural  hijiory  of  that  county,  to  which  ac¬ 
counts  the  reader  is  referred.  The  method 
now  praftifed  in  thofe  counties,  agrees  pretty 
well  with  that  ufed  in  Germany  ;  and  as  it 
differs  in  feveral  particulars  from  the  method 
of  boiling  fea  fait,  before  related,  it  is  ne- 
celfary  here  to  give  a  fliort  account  of  it. 

The  brine  being  received  from  the  well 

7  Befides  the  marine  fait,  thefe  fprings  do  likewife 

contain  the  nitrum  calcarium.*’  Leigh,  Nat,  Hiji,  of 
Lancajhlre^  Chejhire^  ^c,  p.  44.  And  in  the  following 
page. and  elfewhere  he  tells  us,  that  by  Nitrum  Calca* 
rium  he  means  the  bitter  purging  fait. 
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into  the  ciftern,  is  from  thence  drawn,  as 
occafion  requires,  into  the  fait  pan.  Thefe 
pans  are  of  the  fame  form  with  thofe 
ufed  in  boiling  fea  fait;  but  lefs,  ufually 
holding  about  eight  hundred  gallons  ^ ;  and 
in  Chefhire  are  made  of  iron,  but  at  Droit- 
wich  of  lead,  The  fait  pan  being  filled  with 
brine,  and  the  fcratch  pans  placed  at  its  cor¬ 
ners,  the  fire  is  kindled,  and  forne  blood 
from  the  butchers  is  diflolved  in  a  little  of  the 
brine,  and  mixed  with  that  in  the  pan, 
in  order  to  clarify  it  9.  (An  ounce  of 
blood,  it  is  faid,  will  clarify  eight  hundred 
gallons  of  brine.)  The  brine,  as  foon  as  it 
boils,  is  ikimmed  ;  and  afterwards  fuffered 
to  boil  violently,  till  the  fait  begins  to  form 
in  it.  The  fcratch  is  then  all  feparated,  and 
the  fire  being  flackened,  it  is  fuffered  to  fub^ 
fide,  and,  when  it  hath  all  fallen  into  the 
fcratch  pans,  they  are  then  taken  out  of  the 

®  At  Tnn’thaliein  Tirol  the  iron  pans,  in  which  they  boil 
their  lair,  are  forty  eight  feet  long,  thirty  four  feet  broad, 
and  three  feet  deep. 

At  Salins  they  ufe  iron  pans  of  a  round  form,  twenty 
eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  fifteen  inches  deep.  The 
pradice  of  thefe  foreigners  is  highly  worthy  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Englifh,  as  will  be  explained  in  another 
place. 

9  Ac  Droitwich,  and  fome  other  places,  they  clarify 
their  brine  v/ith  whites  of  eggs. 

fait 


fait  pan.  But  when  they  boil  brine  of  fo 
great  ftrength  as  to  be  almoft  fully  faturated 
with  fait,  they  cannot  conveniently  clarify 
it,  becaufe  the  fait  begins  to  granulate  before 
the  brine  boils ;  in  that  cafe,  therefore,  they 
mix  no  blood  with  it,  but  boil  it  brilkly  for 
a  little  time,  till  all  the  calcarious  earth  and 
ocher  are  feparated ;  thefe  mix  with  the  fait 
then  formed,  and  render  it  very  impure; 
which  is  therefore  raked  out,  and  thrown 
away  as  ufelefs.  And  this  they  call  the 
firft  clearing  of  the  pan 

In  either  cafe,  as  foon  as  they  have  cleared 
the  pan  of  fcratch,  and  other  impurities,  and 
have  brought  the  brine  to  fuch  a  ftate,  that 
the  fait  begins  to  cryftallize  in  it ;  they  then 
ufually  mix  with  it  ale,  butter,  and  other 
additions,  or  feafonings,  which  they  add, 
with  a  defign  either  to  corred:  fome  fup- 
pofed  faults  of  the  brine,  or  to  make  the 
fait  of  a  fmaller  grain,  or  for  other  purpofes, 
of  which  it  will  be  neceffary  to  treat  here¬ 
after. 

When  the  brine  was  weak,  they  formerly  filled  up 
the  pan  two  or  three  times  with  new  brine,  as  in  pre¬ 
paring  fea  fait ;  but  now  they  commonly  heighten  fuch 
weak  brine  with  rock  fair. 
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These  feafonings  being  well  mixed  with 
the  brine,  tliey  boil  it  very  gently  during  the 
reft  of  the  procefs,  and  when  as  much  fait 
is  formed  as  will  fill  two  or  three  of  their 
large  wicker  balkets,  they  then  rake  it  to 
the  fide  of  the  pan,  and  fill  it  out  into  the 
balkets'";  placing  them  over  the  leach- 
trough,  that  the  leach-brine  may  drain  into 
it  from  the  fait.  The  fait  taken  out,  they 
call  a  draught  of  fait,  and  the  operation  a 
clearing  of  the  pan.  And  in  this  manner 
they  draw  the  fait,  and  clear  the  pan  five  or 
fix  times  in  each  procefs ;  leaving  at  laft, 
only  a  few  quarts  of  brine  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pan,  to  keep  it  from  burning.  The 
whole  procefs  ufually  lafts  about  twenty  four 
hours 

”  Thefe  bafkets,  which  are  alfo  called  barrows,  and 
ufually  contain  about  a  bufliel  of  fait,  are  of  a  conical 
figure,  open  at  the  bafe  ;  fee  them  rudely  reprefented, 
together  with  the  leach-troughs,  hot-houfes,  &c. 
Plate  VI.  Fig.  i.  and  2. 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  Mr. 
Lowndes’s  laudable  attempts  for  improving  the  Englifh 
brine  fair.  And  as  he  hath  lately  been  induced  by  par¬ 
liamentary  encouragement  to  reveal  his  fecret,  I  /hall 
therefore  here  give  his  procefsdn  his  own  words ,-  fome  of 
the  advantages,  as  well  asdefedls  whereof,  will  be  pointed 
out  in  the  following  fheets. 

Let  a  Chefhire  fait  pan  (which  commonly  contains 
about  eight  hundred  gallons)  be  filled  with  brine,  to 

The 
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The  fait,  after  it  hath  drained  for  an  hour 

or  two  in  the  balkets  over  the  leach-trough ; 

k  removed  into  the  hot  houfe,  behind  their 

furnace,  where  it  remains  four  or  five  hours, 

till  thoroughly  dried  and  is  then  taken  out  of 

“  within  about  an  inch  of  the  top ;  then  make  and  light 
the  fire  j  and  when  the  brine  is  juft  lukewarm,  put  in 
about  an  ounce  of  blood  from  the  butcher’s,  or  the 
whites  of  two  eggs :  let  the  pan  boil  with  all  poflible 
violence.  As  the  fcum  rifes,  take  it  off:  when  the  frefh 
or  watery  part  is  pretty  well  decreafed,  throw  into  the 
pan  the  third  part  of  a  pint  of  new  ale,  or  that  quantity 
‘‘  of  bottoms  of  malt  drink.  Upon  the  brine’s  beginning 
to  grain,  throw  into  it  the  quantity  of  a  fmall  nutmeg 
of  frefh  butter ;  and  when  the  liquor  has  faked  for  about 
“  half  an  hour,  that  is,  has  produced  a  good  deal  of  fait, 
draw  the  pan,  in  other  words,  take  out  the  ialt, 

“  By  this  time  the  fire  will  be  greatly  ^ abated,  and  fo 
will  the  heat  of  the  liquor.  Let  no  more  fewel  be  thrown 
on  the  fire  ;  but  let  the  brine  gently  cool,  rill  one  can 
juft  bear  to  put  one’s  hand  into  it :  keep  the  brine  of 
that  heat  as  near  as  poftible  •  and  when  it  has  worked 
“  for  fome  time,  and  is  beginning  to  grain,  throw  in  the 
quantity  of  a  fmall  nutmeg  of  frefh  butter,  and,  about 
two  minutes  after  that,  fcatter  throughout  the  pan,  as 
equally  as  may  be,  an  ounce  and  three  quarters  of  clean 
common  allum,  pulverized  very  fine^  and  then  inftantly, 
with  the  common  iron  ferape-pan,  ftir  the  brine  very 
brifkly,  in  every  part  of  the  pan  for  about  a  minute. 
Then  let  the  pan  fettle  and  conftantly  feed  the  fire,  fo 
that  the  brine  may  never  be  quite  fcalding  hot,  nor 
near  fo  cold  as  lukewarm  :  let  the  pan  ftand  working 
thus  for  about  three  days  and  nights,  and  then  draw  it. 

The  brine  remaining  will  by  this  time  be  fo  cold, 
that  it  will  not  work  at  all  ^  therefore  frefii  coals  muft 
be  thrown  upon  the  fire,  and  the  brine  muft  boil 
for  about  half  an  hour,  but  not  near  fo  violently  as 

the 
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bafkets,  and  laid  up  in  the  ftore  houfe  for  fale 

In  all  the  Englifh  brine  fait  works,  the 

liquor  called  leach  brine,  which  drains  from 

the  fait  in  the  baikets,  or  remains  in  the 

fait  pan  after  the  procefs  is  finifhed,  is  not 

thrown  away  as  at  the  German  fait  works, 

and  in  the  procefs  of  boiling  fea  fait  ^  but  is 

before  the  firft  drawing.  Then,  with  the  ufaal  inftru- 
ment,  take  out  fuch  fait  as  is  beginning  to  fall  (as 
they  term  it)  and  put  it  apart;  now  let  the  pan  fettle 
and  cool.  When  the  brine  becomes  no  hotter  than 
one  can  juft  bear  to  put  one’s  hand  into  it,  proceed 
in  all  refpeds  as  before,*  only  let  the  quantity  of 
allom  not  exceed  an  ounce  and  a  quarter.  And  in 
about  eight  and  forty  hours  after  draw  the  pan.” 

This  is  Mr.  Lowndes’s  procefs ;  only  he  afterwards 
diretfts  cinders  to  be  chiefly  ufed  in  repairing  the  fires, 
the  better  to  preferve  an  equal  heat ;  and  by  that  means 
alfo  propofes  to  fave  a  confiderable  part  of  the  expence 
of  fewel ;  afiferting  that  at  prefent  cinders  are  fo  little 
valued  in  Chefhire,  as  generally  to  be  thrown  into 
the  highways.”  Mr.  Lowndes  informs  us,  that  in  a 
pan  of  the  fixe  directed  by  him  to  be  ufed,  there  may  be 
prepared  at  each  procefs  fixteen  hundred  pound  of  his  fait, 
from  the  beft  brine  in  Chefliire;  and  \o6G  pounds  from 
the  ordinary  brine  of  that  county.  Which,  as  the  procefs 
continues  above  five  days,  is  little  more  than  five 
bufhels  and  a  half  of  fait  every  day,  from  the  beft 
brine,  and  a  little  above  four  bufhels  a  day  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  brine. 

At  Droitwich  they  make  no  ufe  of  hot  houfes  for 
their  large  grained  fair,  but  only  let  it  drain  in  the  bar- 
rows  four  or  five  hours,  and  then  lay  it  up  in  their 
ftorehoLifes,  which  are  lined  on  every  fide  with  boards, 
and  have  an  inclining  floor  like  drabs ;  and  with  this 
treatment  it  becomes  fufficiently  dry. 
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conftantly  mixed  with  the  next  pan  full  of 
brine,  and  with  it  boiled  into  fait. 

Besides  the  common  fait  prepared,  asd)e« 
fore  related,  at  moft  of  the  Englifli  brine 
works,  they  make  a  fait  which  they  call 
fliivery  fait,  being  of  a  firtner  and  larger 
grain  than  that  prepared  by  the  foregoing 
procefs,  and  alfo  ftronger  and  more  proper 
for  preferving  provifions.  In  preparing  this 
fait,  they  begin  to  work  on  Saturday  night, 
proceeding  exaftly  as  in  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
cefs,  ’till  the  fait  begins  to  form.  But  as 
they  draw  no  fait  on  Sunday,  they  therefore 
only  keep  a  very  gentle  fire  under  the  pan  all 
that  day,  and  fo  grain  the  fait  with  a  much 
milder  heat  than  at  other  times ;  taknig  out 
the  fliivery  fait  all  at  one  draught  early 
on  Monday  morning. 

They  have  alfo  another  kind  of  fait,  made 
up  like  fugar  loaves,  in  fmall  wicker  balkets, 
and  therefore  called  loaves  of  fait,  or  balket- 
fait ;  which  is  greatly  efteemed  for  table  ufe, 
being  the  whiteft  fait,  and  perfedtly  dry,  and 
of  the  fmallefl:  grain*'*'.  In  preparing  this 

At  Salins  they  put  the  wet  fait,  which  they  draw 
from  the  bottoms  of  their  pans,  into  wooden  moulds,  in 
which  they  dry  it  in  ftoves,  and  thus  form  it  into  cakes  oc 
loaves  weighing  three  or  four  pounds. 

fait, 
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fait,  fome  ufe  rofin  and  other  additions  to 
break  the  grain,  and  make  it  fmall ;  and  for 
the  fame  purpofe  others  boil  the  brine  very 
brifkly,  or  keep  conftantly  ftirring  it,  whilft 
the  fait  is  forming.  But  the  method  moft 
approved  of  in  Chelhire,  is  to  proceed  ex- 
adtly  as  related  in  the  procefs  for  preparing 
common  brine  lalt ;  and  for  balket  fait  to 
take  the  fecond  and  third  draughts,  which 
are  efteemed  the  pureft  fait.  Thefe  draughts 
•  they  do  not  fuffer  to  lie  fo  long  in  the  pan, 
as  when  they  make  fait  of  a  larger  grain, 
but  take  them  out  before  the  fait  can  concrete 
into  large  cryftals  ;  and  by  this  means  ob¬ 
tain  a  fait  of  a  fine  fmall  grain.  This  fait  they 
prefs  down  hard  into  fmall  wicker  bafkets, 
and  when  it  is  fufficiently  drained  over  the 
leach  trough,  remove  it  with  the  balkets  into 
the  hot  houfe  ;  and  after  it  hath  been  there 
well  dried,  carry  it  into  the  llore-houfe,  and 
keep  it  in  the  balkets  for  fale. 

As  at  the  works  at  Droitwich. 
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CHAP.  in.  SECT.  II. 

Of  the  additions,  or  feafonings  ufed  by  fait- 

boilers. 


H  E  fait  boilers,  and  particularly  thofe 


X  who  prepare  brine  fait,  have  long  been 
accuftomed  to  make  ufe  of  various  fubftances 
which  they  call  additions  or  feafonings,  and 
mix  with  the  brine  while  it  is  boiling,  either 
when  they  firft  obferve  the  fait  begin  to  form, 
or  elfe  afterwards  during  the  time  of  granu” 

lation. 


These  additions  they  ufe  for  various  pur- 
pofes.  As  firft  to  make  the  fait  grain  better, 
or  more  quickly  form  into  cryftals.  Se^ 
condly,  to  make  it  of  a  fmall  fine  grain. 
Thirdly,  to  make  it  of  a  large  firm 
and  hard  grain,  and  lefs  apt  to  imbibe 
the  moifture  of  the  air.  Fourthly,  to 
to  render  it  more  pure.  And  laftly,  to 
make  it  ftronger  and  fitter  for  preferving  pro- 


vifions. 

These  ends  may  fome  of  them  be  an- 

fwered  by  the  additions  made  ufe  of ;  but 

others,  not  5  or  at  leaft,  might  be  better  an- 

fwered 
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fwered  by  other  means«  So  that  feveral  of 
thefe  additions  feem  no  way  ufeful,  but  ra¬ 
ther  prejudicial.  Neither  is  this  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at ;  lince  this  bufinefs  is  too  often  left 
to  unlkilful  operators,  who  will  not  eafily 
be  beat  out  of  their  old  road  5  or  if  they 
make  any  new  trials,  are  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  the  fubftances  they  ufe,  and 
apply  them  at  a  venture,  without  being  able 
to  form  any  conjecture  of  the  effects  which 
may  be  expected  from  them ;  and  if  per-  ' 
chance  they  prepare  better  fait  than  ufual, 
they  immediately  boaft  themfelves  poffelfed 
of  an  extraordinary  fecret,  attributing  the  al¬ 
teration  to  the  mixtures  made  ufe  of,  although 
it  might  often,  with  more  reafon,  be  afcribed 
to  the  flownefs  or  intenfenefs  of  the  fires,  or  to 
other  circumftances  in  the  procefs,  to  which 
they  do  not  give  a  fuflicient  attention. 

The  additions  moft  commonly  ufed  to 
anfwer  the  above-mentioned  purpofes,  are, 
the  following,  viz.  wheat  flower,  rofin, 
butter,  tallow,  new  ale,  ftale  ale,  bottoms 
or  lees  of  ale  and  beer,  wdne  lees,  and  al- 
lom. 

Wheat  flower  hath  been  ufed  at  fome 
fait  works  to  make  the  fait  of  a  fmall 

grains 
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grain  ^ ;  which  efFedt  it  may  have,  either 
by  being  interpofed  between  the  minute  fa- 
line  cryftals,  and  fo  preventing  their  cohe- 
fion  ;  or  elfe  by  rendering  the  brine  more 
glutinous,  and  fo  preventing  the  faline  par¬ 
ticles  from  moving  towards  each  other,  and 
uniting  together  fo  ealily  in  that  tenacious 
liquor  as  in  a  more  fluid  brine. 

Ros  IN  hath  long  been  held  in  great 
efteem  at  the  Droitwich  fait- works,  for  its 
property  of  making  their  fait  of  a  fmall 
grain.  And  they  are  of  opinion,  that  by 
means  of  this  addition  they  obtain  a  whiter 
and  finer  fait,  that  meafures  farther,  and  is 
fitter  for  table  ufe,  than  any  that  they  could 
prepare  without  it.  And  in  preparing  baflcet 
fait,  they  add  a  larger  quantity  of  rofin  than 
ufual The  particles  of  rofin  may  pro¬ 
bably  interpofe  between  the  little  cryflals  of 
fait,  and  prevent  their  cohefion.  But  all 

*  If  they  would  have  it  finer  than  it  ufually  corns 
of  itfelf,  they  either  draw  it  with  a  quick  fire,  which 
will  break  the  corns  fmall,  or  fprinkle  the  furface  of 
the  brine  with  fine  wheat  flower,  which'  will  make 
the  fait  almofl:  as  fine  as  the  fand  which  comes  from 
it.”  Plot  Nat.  Hiji.  of  Stajfordfnre^  cap.  ii.  §  lo^. 

*  See  Dr.  Raftcfs  account  of  the  Droitwich  fait 
works.  Ph.  Tr.  ahr.  vol.  ii.  p.  35^;  359* 

They  flill  continue  to  ufs  rofin  at  thofe  works. 

addi- 
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additions  applied  for  that  purpofe  feem  un- 
neceffary  5  fince  the  fame  end  may  be  better 
anfwered  by  drawing  the  fait  before  it  hath 
lain  long  enough  in  the  pan  to  form  into 
large  grains ;  efpecially  if  the  brine  be  ftirred 
about,  while  the  fait  is  forming ;  and  the 
before-mentioned  additions,  as  they  render 
the  fait  impure,  ought  therefore  to  be  re- 

jefted. 

Butter,  tallow,  and  other  undtuous  bo¬ 
dies  are  very  commonly  applied  as  addi- 
tions  ;  for  the  ufe  of  which  many  falt-boilers 
have  little  to  plead  befides  immemorial  cu- 
ftom.  The  reafon  which  fome  of  them 
give  for  ufing  thefe  undtuous  fubftances,  is, 
that  they  make  the  brine  cryftallize  more 
readily ;  or,  to  ufe  their  terms,  make  it  work 
or  fait  more  kindly.  And  for  this  purpofe, 
at  fome  very  large  works,  they  think  no  fat 
fo  proper  as  that  of  dogs,  if  I  was  not  much 
deceived  by  a  falt-officer,  who  is  efteemed  a 
man  of  integrity.  Whether  thefe  fubftances 
have  really  the  effedts  afcribed  to  them,  can 
only  be  determined  by  proper  experiments. 
’Tis  however  certain,  that  they  have  con¬ 
trary  effedts  upon  fome  kinds  of  brine,  both 

in  England  and  Germany,  and  prevent  st 

from 
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from  forming  fo  readily  into  cryftals3.  And 
they  were  formerly  ufed  by  feveral  boilers  of 
fea  fait,  who  now  find  that  they  can  make 
as  good  fait  without  them^.  ^Tis  there¬ 
fore  mofi:  probable  that  thefe  grofs  unduous 
bodies  have  much  the  fame  effeds  with  ro- 
fin,  by  uniting  to  the  faline  particles,  and 
with  them  forming  a  kind  of  foapy  mix¬ 
ture,  and  fo  preventing,  in  fome  meafure, 
their  cohefion.  V/hen  the  brine  is  mixed 
with  alcaline  or  calcarious  falts,  thefe  undii- 
ous  fubftances  may  unite  more  readily  to 
thofe  falts  than  to  the  common  fait,  and 
with  them  may  form  a  kind  of  foap,  and 
(b  may  prevent  them  from  being  reduced 
into  a  folid  form  along  with  the  common 
fait  5  and  thus  may  preferve  it  free  from  any 
mixture  of  falts  of  a  different  nature.  But 
the  Chefhire  falt-boilers,  who  make  great 
ufe  of  butter,  do  not  attend  to  thefe  its  ef- 
feds,  nor  do  they  endeavour  to  preferve 

5  In  cocflione  [^falis^  nihil  scccdere  debcat  quod 
pinguedinem  habec,  alias  ad  folidam  formam  non  po- 
ceft  facile  reduci is  a  general  rule  of  Hodman’s, 

Obf.  Phyf,  Chem.  Lib.  ii.  Obf.  xvi. 

4  Xhefe  additions  are  now  every  wheie  laid  aude  aC 
the  marine  falterns,  except  at  rboie  at  Lemington  and 
other  parts  of  the  weft  of  England,  where  they  are  ftill 

in  great  repute. 
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their  common  fait  pure  from  alcaline  or  cal- 
carious  falts,  but  harden  all  their  leach  brine 
into  fait,  as  was  before  related.  In  which 
method  thefe  undtuous  fubftances  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  of  fome  ufe,  by  enveloping  the  al¬ 
caline  and  calcarious  falts,  and  preventing 
them  from,  diffolving  by  the  moifture  of 
the  air ;  although  the  common  fait  would 
be  much  better,  if  entirely  freed  from  this 
faponaceous  mixture. 

Several  kinds  of  fermented  liquors  are 
alfo  ufed  as  additions  or  feafonings ;  the 
chief  of  which  are,  wine  lees,  new  ale,  ftale 
ale,  barrel  bottoms,  or  lees  of  ale  and  beer. 
Thefe  additions  are  now  generally  rejedted 
by  the  marine  falt-boilers,  except  in  the 
weft  of  England.  The  briners,  who  ufe 
them,  affirm  that  they  raife  a  large  grain, 
and  make  their  fait  more  hard  and  firm 
and  fome  alfo  fay  that  they  make  it  cryftal- 
lize  or  grain  more  readily.  The  Cheffiire 
briners  ufe  feveral  of  thefe  liquors  promif- 
cuoufly,  as  new  ale  and  bottoms  of  ale^, 
although  they  have  very  different  qualities, 
and  will  probably  have  different  effedls  upon^ 
the  brine.  Hoffman  prefers  the  ftrongeft 

*  See  Mr.  Lowndes’s  procefs. 
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and  ftaka  ale^;  and  Plot  affures  us,  that  it 
makes  the  fait  of  a  larger  or  fmaller  grain 
according  to  the  degree  of  its  ftalenefs^. 
And  indeed,  the  only  good  effects  that  fer¬ 
mented  liquors  can  have  as  an  addition,  are 
probably  owing  to  their  acid  fpirit,  which 
may  correft  the  alcaline  falts  of  the  brine, 
and  fo  render  the  common  fait  more  dry 
and  hard,  and  lefs  apt  to  dilTolve  in  a  moift 
air*  And  to  the  conflift  between  this  acid, 
and  the  alcaline  falts  of  the  brine,  is  proba^ 
bly  owing  the  ebullition  obferved  in  the 
pan,  when  thofe  liquors  are  added.  As  to 
the  effedt  which  thofe  liquors  can  have  of 

6  Coagulationem  quoque  promovet  fi  non  cerevi- 
fia  fed  zythus,  aut  Lobeiunfis  cerevifia,  quae  fubacida 
eft  aut  quod  melius  adhuc  eft  vinum,  fub  coctione 
admifcerur.  Quinimo  periculuro  feci,  &  inftiliavi 
redificati  vini  fpiritus  unciam^  loco  cerevifia,  quo 
infit^nem  &  norabilem  immutatbnem  ac  cosgulatio- 
nem  animadverd,  fale  candidiftimo  &  admodum 
“  eranofo  evadente.  Spiricus  enim  vini  egregie  facit  ad 
omnium  falium  ctyffallifationem,  eo  quod  unguino- 
fam  unionem  faiinarum  fpicularum  impedientem 
fubftantiam  abforbet^  &  falfas  e  liquore  in  fund  urn  de- 
jicic  pardculas.”  Hoftman  Salmis  ^ 

The  illuftrious  Mr.  Boyle,  from  a  ftturated  brine, 
precipitated  a  confiderable  portion  of  finely  figured  ialt, 
by  mixing  it  with  dephlegmated  fpirit  of  wine,  pee  tJA. 
Shaw’s  vol.  i.  p.  524.  ^  _ 

7  Nat  HW.  of  Stafordjhire.ch^^^.  u.  §  105. 

I  2  promot 
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promoting  the  granulation,  it  can  only  be 
very  inconfiderable  ;  and  the  beft  method 
of  making  fait  of  a  large  grain,  is  by  means 
of  a  gentle  heat,  as  will  be  more  fully 
lliewn  hereafter.  If  therefore  it  ftiould  be 
thought  necelTary  to  ufe  any  of  thefe  addi¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  corredl  the  alcaline  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  brine,  ftale  ale,  or  Rhenifh  wine, 
ought  to  be  chofen,  for  new  ale  contains 
but  little  acid  j  and  the  lees  of  malt  drink 
will  probably  give  the  fait  a  difagreeable 
tafte,  and  other  bad  qualities ;  efpecially 
when  thefe  dregs  are  evaporated  to  a  dry- 
nefs,  and  hardened  up  with  the  fait,  as  is 
the  pradlice  in  the  common  procefs  of 
making  the  Chefhire  brine-falt.  And  to 
thefe  impurities,  together  with  the  fapona- 
ceous  mixture  of  butter  and  alcaline  falts, 
is  probably  owing  the  great  abundance  of 
thick  froth  or  fcum,  which  arifes  upon  the 
folutions  of  feveral  kinds  of  Chediire  brine 
and  refined  rock  falts  ^  and  which  I  did  not 
obferve  upon  the  folutions  of  fome  kinds 
of  boiled  fea  fait,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  none  of  thefe  additions  were  ufed. 

Allum  is  an  addition  which  was  long 
ago  known  in  Chelhire,  and  there  ufed,  to¬ 
gether  with  butter,  to  make  the  fait  preci¬ 
pitate 
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pitate  from  fome  forts  of  brine,  as  we  are 
a/Tured  by  Dr.  Leigh^,  who  fir  ft  taught  the 
Chefhire  falt-boilers  the  art  of  refining  their 
rock  fait.  ’Tis  indeed  probable,  that  they 
formerly  tried  many  methods  in  order  to 
correcft  the  bad  qualities  of  their  fait,  and  to 
render  it  ftrong,  and  of  a  large  grain,  and 
fufficiently  firm  to  endure  the  air.  But  as 
the  bad  properties  of  their  fait  proceeded 
from  hard  boiling,  they  found  every  method 
ineffectual,  until  they  had  recourfe  to  a 
more  mild  and  gentle  heat.  And  as  allum 
hath  long  been  difufed  amongft  them,  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  found  any  extraordinary 
benefit  from  it ;  otherwife  they  would  fcarce 
have  neglected  it,  and  continued  the  ufe  of 
butter.  However,  a  Chefiiire  gentleman 
hath  lately  endeavoured  to  revive  its  ufe, 
afferting,  that  brine-falt  hath  evermore 
two  main  defects,  flakeynefs  and  roft-- 
nefs ;  and  that  to  remedy  thefe  imper-- 
fections  he  tried  allum,  which  fully  an- 
fvvered  every  thing  he  propofed  5  for  it 

^  It  is  obfervable  the  fait  of  fome  of  thefe  fprino;s 
will  not  eafily  precipitate,  but  a  little  allum  and  frefh 
butter  will  effed  it  y  and  then  it  makes  a  larger  grain 
and  ftronger  fait  than  any  of  the  reft/’  Dr.  Leigh’s 
Nat.  Hift.  of  Lancajhire^  Chejhire^  (publifhed  at 
Oxford  in  the  Year  1700)  p.  44. 
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reftored  the  fait  to  its  natural  cubical 
{hoot,  and  gave  it  a  proper  hardnefs,  nor 
had  it  any  bad  effedl  whatever^.  But 
whoever  confiders  the  nature  of  allum  will 
fcarce  exped:  fuch  extraordinary  effeds  from 
it.  Neither  does  it  here  feem  wanted;  for 
the  grains  of  common  fait  will  always  be 
fufficiently  firm  and  hard,  and  of  their  na¬ 
tural  figure,  and  of  a  large  fize,  and  no  ways 
difpofed  to  run  by  the  moiflure  of  the  air, 
if  formed  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  perfedly 
free  from  heterogeneous  mixtures,  as  will 
be  more  fully  explained  hereafter.  So  that 
the  goodnefs  of  the  fait  made  by  that  gen¬ 
tleman,  does  not  feem  to  be  owing  to  the 
allum,  with  which  it  is  mixed  ;  but  may  be 
attributed,  chiefly  to  the  gentle  heat  ufed 
in  its  preparation. 

The  Dutch,  who  have  long  fliewn  the 
greatefl  fkill  and  dexterity  in  the  art  of 
boiling  fait,  make  ufe  of  another  addition, 
which  they  efleem  the  greatefl  fecret  of  their 
art.  This  is  whey,  kept  feveral  years,  'till 
it  is  extremely  acid  ;  now  firft  revealed  to 
the  Britifh  fait  boilers;  but  long  held  in 
great  efleem  by  the  Dutch,  for  the  good 


9  See  Mr.  Lowndes’s  treatife  intituled, 

improved:,  p,  13. 
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efFeds  it  hath  upon  their  fait ;  which  it 
renders  ftronger  and  more  durable,  and  fit¬ 
ter  for  preferving  herrings,  and  other  pro- 
vifions‘°.  ’Tis  certain^  that  this  acid  liquor 
may  temper  the  mineral  alcaline  falts  mixed 
with  their  brine  ;  and  may  alfo  reduce  into 
a  mild  neutral  fait  the  alcaline  principle  of 
common  fait,  deprived  of  its  acid  fpirit  by 
the  violent  codlion  ufed  in  the  fir  ft  part  of 
the  Dutch  procefs,  as  will  be  related  here¬ 
after.  The  unftuous  particles  of  this  whey 
may  alfo  entangle  the  calcarious  falts  of  the 
brine,  and  contribute  to  retain  them  the 
better  in  the  bittern,  and  fo  prevent  any  of 
them  from  forming  into  cryftals  along  with 
the  common  fait.  And  this  whey,  being 
itfelf  a  mild  acid  condiment,  can  be  n# 
ways  prejudicial  to  the  common  fait,  if 
mixed  with  the  brine  in  fuch  quantities,  as 
to  be  predominant  over  the  alcaline  falts 
contained  therein. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Dutch  ufe  this  addition, 
fee  related  in  chap.  vii.  of  this  parr* 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of 'white  fait  prepared  from  fea'water^  and 
other  fait  waters^  firft  heightened  into  a 
frong  brine  by  the  fun, 

IN  feveral  inland  parts  of  Germany,  where 
they  have  only  weak  fprings  of  fait  wa¬ 
ter,  and  alfo  at  many  places^ on  the  fea  coafls 
of  England  where  fuel  is  fcarcis,  various  ar¬ 
tifices  have  been  invented  for  converting 
thofe  fait  waters  into  a  ftrong  brine,  which 
they  afterwards  boil  with  culinary  fires  into 
white  fait. 

Some  have  expofed  thofe  fait  waters  in 
open  veflTels  to  be  congealed  in  part  into 
ice  5  and  as  the  water  freezes,  the  fait  is  in 
a  great  meafure  expelled  out  of  it  into  the 
un congealed  liquor  5  which  thus,  during 
hard  frofts,  is  converted  into  a  ftrong  briner. 

But  the  fame  effeft  is  with  greater  con¬ 
venience  and  certainty  performed  by  the 

>  ^  Nonnulli  falfilaginem  frigori  exponunt,  atque 
gelari  finunt,  &  apciffima  eft  huic  fcopo  ilia,  qux  duas 
aut  unam  cum  dimidia  falis  uncias  comprehendit  (fciJ. 
in  falfilaginis  lib.  i.)  quse  enim  tres,  quatuor,  aut  quin- 
que  uncias  cuftodit,  nunquam  frigore  denfatur :  di- 
midia  vero,  aut  una  uncia  foeta,  tota  in  glaciem  abit.** 
Hoffman  De  Salin,  Hall.  chap.  vii. 
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heat  of  the  fun,  and  the  operation  of  the 
air.  For  this  purpofe,  in  feveral  parts  of 
Germany  they  ere£l  fumptuous  edifices  of 
wood.  One  of  which  works  at  Soda,  near 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  with  the  method  of 
preparing  brine  therein,  is  defcribed  by  an 
ingenious  traveller,  in  the  following  words^ : 

It  belongs  to  Mr.  Malapert,  and  has 
been  wrought  above  fixty  years.— There 
""  rifes  at  the  foot  of  fome  little  hills  which 
produce  very  good  wine,  a  fpring  of  wa- 
ter  that  is  fo  very  little  brackifli  to  the 
tafte,  that  one  will  hardly  think  it  poffi- 
ble  to  fetch  much  fait  out  of  it,  yet  it  has 
‘  fuch  a  taflie  of  fait,  that  there  was  room 
for  induftry  to  prepare  this  water  fo,  that 
without  fuch  an  expence  of  fire  as  would 
eat  out  the  profit,  it  might  turn  to  a  good 
account. — The  meadow  that  lies  in  the 
''  level  with  this  fpring  is  impregnate  with 
fait,  iron,  nitre,  and  fulphur,  but  fait  is 
that  which  prevails.  Firft  then,  a  pump 

See  Supple?ne7'it  to  Bijhop  Burnefs  Letters*  Let¬ 
ter  iii. 

Thele  the  Germans  call  Leck-oder  Gradier-wercke, 
^nd  have  many  of  them  5  but  they  are  not  all  conftrudted 
alike  ^  for  where  the  water  is  falter,  they  have  fewer 
cifterns  ^  in  fome  works  only  one,  as  at  Bevieux  or 
Roche,  as  hath  before  been  related. 

is 
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is  put  upon  this  fpring,  which  is  managed 
by  a  water-mill,  and  throws  up  the  wa- 
ter  about  fifteen  feet  high ;  and  then  it 
goes  by  a  pipe  into  vaft  machines,  that 

‘‘  are  made  to  receive  it. 

“  There  is  a  great  piece  of  ground  in- 
clofed,  in  which  there  are  24  vaft  chefts 
or  cifterns  for  the  water,  in  two  ftories, 
twelve  in  a  ftory,  the  one  juft  over  the 
other ;  they  are  about  feventy  foot  long, 
twelve  broad,  and  two  deep ;  over  every 
one  of  thefe  there  is  a  roof  of  boards  fup- 
ported  by  wooden  pillars  twelve  foot  high, 
‘‘  which  covers  them  from  rain-water,  but 
^  ‘  yet  the  water  within  them  is  in  a  full 
‘‘  expofition  to  the  fun  ;  thofe  roofs  are 
hung  with  ftraw,  upon  which  fome  that 
manage  the  work  are  often  throwing  up 
the  water,  fo  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
phlegm  is  imbibed  by  the  ftrav/,  and  the 
more  fixed  parts  fall  down.  According 
to  the  heat  of  the  feafon,  this  evapora- 
tion  of  the  watery  parts  goes  quicker  or 
flower.  There  is  a  gage,  by  which  they 
weigh  the  water,  and  fo  they  know  how 
“  the  evaporation  advances  ^  it  is  of  filver, 
and  is  fo  made,  that  according  to  the 

weight  of  the  water  it  finks  into  it  to 

“  fuch 
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fuch  a  depth,  and  fo  by  the  degrees 
marked  upon  it .  they  know  how  heavy 
the  water  is.  According  then  to  the  heat 
of  the  feafon,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  e- 
vaporation,  they  let  the  water  "OUt  of  one 
ciftern  into  another,  by  a  pipe  ;  and 
when  it  hath  paft  through  the  twelve 
that  are  in  the  upper  ftory,  then  it  is 
conveyed  down  by  pipes  into  the  twelve 
that  are  below ;  and  in  them  all  they  con-- 
tinue  ftill  to  throw  up  the  water  upon 
the  withs  of  ftraw  that  are  over  head. 

In  a  word,  this  evaporation  difcharges 
the  water  of  fo  much  of  its  phlegm, 
that  the  fame  quantity  of  water  that 
weighed  one  ounce,  when  it  was  drawn 
from  the  fpring,  weighs  fix  ounces  in 
the  lafi:  cheft^.  And  all  this  rolling  about 
of  the  water  from  cheft  to  cheft  lads 
fometimes  not  above  twenty  days  ^  but,  if 
the  feafon  is  only  moderately  hot,  it  will 
be  longer  a-doing  :  fometimes  it  will  not 
be  done  in  a  month’s  time'^.  After  that 

3  This  is  certainly  an  error ;  he  probably  means  that 
only  one  fixch  part  of  the  water  remains,  the  reft  be¬ 
ing  evaporated  from  the  fait. 

^  Hoft'man,  (peaking  of  this  method,  lays,  Totum 
H  negorium  minus  exoptato  fuccedit,  nifi  ficcitas  per 

the 
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the  water  is  brought  to  a  very  confide- 
rable  degree  of  faltnefs,  it  is  conveyed 
into  two  great  caldrons  that  are  thirteen 
foot  long,  ten  broad,  and  three  and  an 
half  deep,  under  which  there  are  vaft 
furnaces,  where,  in  a  moft  violent  fire  of 
eleven  or  twelve  hours,  the  water  receives 
its  lafl:  evaporation  ;  and  when  that  is 
done,  the  lalt,  which  is  become  thick, 
but  is  ftill  moifl,  is  taken  up  in  balkets 
of  willows,  and  placed  about  the  wall  of 
the  furnace,  fo  that  the  humidity  that 
remains  in  it  drops  out,  and  it  is  brought 
to  its  lafl;  degree  of  perfedion.— There 
are  vaft  quantities  made  of  it  in  hot  and 
dry  fummers,  for  the  chefts  are  kept  al- 
ways  full  5  and  thus  all  Franconia  is  fur- 
“  nifhed  with  fait  of  its  own  production,  at 
very  moderate  rates/’ 

But  the  Engliflh  elaborate  fea  water  into 
brine  by  a  much  eafier  and  lefs  expenfive 
method  than  that  before  defcribed.  This 
is  called  raifing  or  heightening  fea  water  by 
the  fun  j  and  there  are  many  large  works  at 
Lemington  in  Hampfliire,  and  in  the  ifles 

annum  regner,  &  commodiflime  tantum  adornatur 
vento  boreali  &  orientali  fpirante,  vernali  atque  aefti- 
VO,  non  autem  hiemali  tempore. 


of 
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of  Wight  and  Portfea,  alfo  about  Pool  in 
Dorfetlhire,  and  nigh  Topfham  in  Devon- 
{hire,  where  this  method  hath  long  been 
pradlifed,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  thofe  works ;  who  though  they 
boil  their  fait  with  Newcaftle  coal,  yet  can 
afford  to  fell  it  cheaper  at  London  than 
that  which  is  boiled  from  fea  water  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newcaftle;  where  the 
coal  does  not  coft  above  a  quarter  part  of  the 
price  paid  for  it  by  the  owners  of  thofe  fait 
works  in  the  weft  of  England. 

The  works  in  which  the  fea  water,  is 
heightened  into  brine,  are  called  fun-works, 
or  the  out-works ;  and  are  conftrudled  near¬ 
ly  after  the  following  manner  5. 

A  PROPER  fituation,  on  a  flat  dowms,  or 
ouzy  beach  is  chofen,  from  which,  if  there, 

5  The  account  here  given  is  the  befl  that  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  having  been  compofed  from  the  re¬ 
lations  of  feveral  falt-officers,  compared  with  a  few 
hints,  which  Mr.  Brown,  Harris,  Chambers  and  others 
have  given  us  relating  to  thefe  works.  I  am  very  far 
from  offering  this  as  a  perfed  and  exacl  defcripdon  ; 
but  as  one  from  which  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
general  contrivance  of  thefe  works.  It  is  to  be  wifhed 
that  fome  perfon  of  publick  fpiri:  would  favour  us  with 
a  more  perfed  account  of  them  j  which  v/as  much 
defired  by  the  Royal  Society  fixcy  or  feventy  years 
2go. 
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be  occafion,  the  fea  is  barred  out  by  a  rnolCi 
Within  this  mole,  there  is  a  large  refervoir 
or  feeding  pond,  which  has  a  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  fea  by  a  Iluice  j  and  adjoining 
to  the  refervoir,  a  long  trench  ;  and  parallel 
to  the  trench  feveral  fquare  ponds,  nine  or 
fometimes  twelve  in  number,  all  placed  in 
a  row,  the  whole  length  of  the  trench ;  and 
parallel  to  this  row,  two  other  rows  of 
fquare  ponds,  equal  to  thofe  in  the  firft  row 
in  number  and  dimenfions.  Thefe  ponds 
they  call  brine  pits.  Beyond  the  third  row, 
is  a  row  of  larger  ponds  three  in  num¬ 
ber,  with  each  of  which,  three  or  four 
of  the  brine  pits  in  the  third  row  communi¬ 
cate  by  narrow  openings.  Thele  they  call 
fun  pans ;  and  thefe  three  fun  pans  often 
communicate  with  another  larger  pond, 
which  they  call  the  common  fun  pan,  from 
which  the  brine  flows  into  large  covered  cil- 
terns  (made  very  tight  of  brick  and  clay) 
adjoining  to  the  boiling  houfe.  All  thefe  ponds, 
with  the  partitions  between  them,  ufually 
cover  about  two  acres  of  ground. 

The  bottoms  of  the  ponds,  are  in  feve¬ 
ral  places,  as  at  Lemington,  made  of  an 
ouzey  mud ;  to  make  which  hold  water, 
they  tread  it  down  very  hard  with  boots 

that 
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that  have  flat  foies,  and  afterwards  lay  it 
very  fmooth,  and  in  the  brine  pits  and  fun 
pans,  cover  it  with  fea  fand ;  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  ouzey  bottoms  from  cracking  when 
dry,  and  makes  them  better  retain  the  fun’s 
heat,  and  more  readily  exhale  the  watery 
vapours.  The  bottoms  of  all  the  pits  form 
an  inclined  plane,  which  is  highefl:  at  the 
refervoir,  and  loweft  at  the  common  fun 
pan  ;  but  where  the  ground  will  not  admit 
of  fuch  a  declenfion,  the  water  is  raifed  up 
by  a  fcoop  and  trough,  which  turn  upon  an 
axis  3  and  the  fcoop  receiving  the  brine  from 
the  lower  pond,  when  it  is  raifed  up,  it  falls 
into  the  trough,  through  which  it  runs  into 
the  higher  pond  adjoining.  The  partitions 
between  the  ponds  are  ail  of  mud  and  earth, 
a  foot  and  an  half  or  two  feet  broad,  and 
have  little  openings  by  which  the  pits  commu¬ 
nicate  one  with  another  3  and  thefe  openings 
are  clofed  with  mud,  when  occafion  requires. 

The  fea  water  being  received  into  the  re¬ 
fervoir  at  full  fea,  is  from  thence  let  out,  as 
occafion  requires,  into  the  trench  3  and  from 
the  trench,  into  the  firft  row  of  brine  pits  3 
and  when  they  are  filled  to  a  certain  height, 
the  openings  between  them  and  the  trench 
are  dammed  up  V\^ith  mud.  When  the  wa¬ 
ter  hath  flood  a  due  time  in  this  firfl  vov/  of 

pits. 
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pits,  it  is  let  out  into  the  fecond  row,  which 
before  were  empty,  and  the  bottoms  of  them 
expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun .  After  a  cer- 
tain  time,  which  is  longer  or  fliorter  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  evaporation  advances,  the 
brine  is  let  out  of  the  fecond  into  the  third 
row  of  pits ;  and  about  the  fame  time  the 
firft  row  of  pits  are  again  filled  ;  the  feveral 
rows  being  thus  emptied  and  filled  alternate¬ 
ly.  When  the  brine  is  fufficiently  evapo¬ 
rated  in  the  third  row  of  brine  pits,  it  is  fuf- 
fered  to  flow  into  the  fun  pans  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  into  the  common  fun  pan  ;  where 
they  examine  its  weight  by  means  of  glafs 
hydrometers ;  and  when  they  find  it  of  a  due 
flrength,  they  draw  it  from  thence  into  the 
cifterns ;  where  it  is  ftored  up  till  they  have 
an  opportunity  of  boiling  it. 

The  fea  water,  which  was  received  into  a 
row  of  the  brine  pits,  and  carried  forward 
together  through  the  whole  work,  is  called  a 
courfe  of  brine.  And  fometimes  when  the 
weather  is  exceffive  hot,  it  is  brought  to  its 
full  llrength,  and  performs  its  whole  courfe 
from  the  trench  to  the  ciftern  in  twenty  four 
hours.  But  when  the  weather  is  lefs  favour¬ 
able,  it  requires  a  much  longer  time  for  its 
palTage.  And  fometimes,  when  they  obferve 
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iliowers  approaching,  they  draw  it  ofF  into 
the  ciftern  before  it  is  brought  to  its 
full  ftrength.  In  this  courfe  the  fait  water 
ftands  deepeft  in  its  firft  row  of  brine  pits, 
and  gradually  lhallower  in  the  feveral  pits, 
till  it  arrive  at  the  fun  pans,  where  it  ftands 
fhalloweft ;  in  the  common  fun  pan  it  is  fix 
or  feven  inches  deep,  being  there  deeper  than 
in  the  fmaller  fun  pans. 

And  after  this  manner,  if  the  feafon  prove 
favourable,  they  make  as  much  brine  as 
keeps  them  boiling  till  nigh  Chriftmas ;  after 
which  they  repair  their  pans  and  furnaces, 
and  prepare  their  Epfom  fait  from  the  bittern, 
and  begin  again  to  make  brine  about  April. 

The  pans  in  which  they  boil  the  fait  at 
Lemington  are  of  lead,  of  a  fquare  form,  and 
fmaller  than  thofe  before  defcribed  for  boiling 
fea  water  into  fait.  They  ufually  have  four 
of  thefe  pans  in  a  faltern,  all  placed  in  a  row, 
with  a  diftindl  furnace  to  each  of  them. 
The  chimnies  are  carried  up  by  the  fide  of 
'the  wall,  which  divides  the  boiling  houfe 
from  the  forehoufe  j  and  the  fmoke  is  con¬ 
veyed  from  each  furnace  into  thefe  chim-* 
iiles  by  two  flues,  one  on  either  fide  of  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace.  To  each  of  thefe 
flues  is  fitted  a  regifter,  or  plate  of  iron, 
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placed  horizontally,  which,  by  means  of 
a  handle,  may  be  drawn  out,  or  thruft  in 
over  the  flue,  fo  as  to  clofe  it  and  prevent  the 
fmoke  from  afcending  through  it^  And 
by  means  of  thefe  regifters,  and  vent-holes, 
and  doors  to  the  mouths  of  the  furnaces  and 
alh  pits,  they  can  regulate  the  fires  in  the 
exadleft  manner,  and  can  damp  them  while 
the  fait  is  graining,  or  Another  them  quite 
out,  if  they  fee  occafion. 

In  the  boiling  houfe  they  have  a  chimney 
to  convey  off  the  vapours  from  each  pan  ;  it 
is  a  fquare  funnel  of  boards,  which  is  not 
carried  down  fo  low  as  the  pan  ^  but  room  is 
left  below  it  for  the  falt-boilers  to  draw  the 
fait,  or  to  do  any  other  bufinefs  about  the 
fait  pan.  There  is  only  one  long  walk  in 
the  boiling  houfe,  on  the  fide  of  the  pans 
oppolite  to  the  mouths  of  the  furnaces ;  and 
between  this  walk  and  the  wall,  are  placed 
large  wooden  troughs,  with  many  little  holes 
in  their  bottoms  j  into  which  troughs  the 
fait,  when  drawn  out  of  the  pans,  is  put  to 
be  drained  from  the  bittern.  Below  thele 
troughs  others  are  placed  to  receive  the  bit¬ 
tern  ;  and  in  them  feveral  flicks  are  fixed 
ereft,  to  which  the  cat  fait  adheres  in  large 

cryflals/ 
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cryftals^  This  (as  I  am  informed)  is  the 
general  conftrudlion  of  the  Lemington  fait- 
erns,  which  feems  very  artful  and  commo¬ 
dious. 

The  procefs  for  boiling  fait  is  much  the 
fame  here  as  at  the  brine  works.  Only  it 
may  be  proper  to  mention  a  few  particulars 
in  which  there  is  a  difference.  And  firfl,  at 
the  Lemington  works  they  ufe  no  clarifying 
mixtures,  which  are  there  unneceffary,  as 
the  brine  commonly  ferments  in  the  cifterns, 
and  by  that  means  the  texture  of  its  vifcuous 
matter  is  broken,  the  more  grofs  parts 
whereof,  together  with  the  light  mud,  fub«> 
lide  to  the  bottom  of  the  ciftern.  They 
boil  the  brine  violently  till  a  thin  Ikiii  of  fait 
appears  on  its  furface  ^  5  and  then  damp  the 
fire,  and  carefully  ikim  off  this  fkin,  and  alfo 
take  out  the  calcarious  earth  and  caft  it  away. 
This  earth  they  do  not  colled:  into  fcratch 
pans,  as  at  moft  other  works,  but  fuffer  it 
to  fettle  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  rake 

^  The  cat-Llt  is  common  fair,, which  concretes  round 
thefe  flicks  in  large  clear  lumps  j'  it  holds  fame  of  the 
bitter  purging  fait  j  it  is  very  fharp  and  pungent ;  and, 
when  powdered,  white ;  and  is  ufed  by  fome  for 
the  table  •  but  the  greateil  confumption  of  it  is  among 
the  cake  foap-boilers. 

^  ^  They  fay  then  that  the  brine  begins  to  yew^ 
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it  to  the  fide,  and  thence  draw  it  out.  The 
brine  being  cleared  from  the  fcratch,  they 
then  add  to  it  butter,  and  other  feafonings  5 
and  afterwards  proceed  to  grain  the  fait  with 
moderate  fires,  although  they  grain  it  more 
haftily  here  than  at  mofl  works,  commonly 
Inducing  three  pans  full  of  brine  into  fait  in 
twenty  four  hours.  When  the  fait  hath  re¬ 
mained  in  the  troughs  fix  or  feven  hours,  it 
is  taken  out  5  and,  without  any  other  pre¬ 
paration,  laid  up  in  the  ftore  houfes  for 
fale 

^  A  fait- boiler  with  an  affiftant  attends  four  pans,  and 
alfo  prepares  the  brine  in  the  out  works.  The  falr-boiler 
for  wages  receives  is.  6d.  per  quarter,  or  fix  fhillings 
per  tun  for  all  the  fait  made-  out  of  which  he  pays  the 
affiftant.  Of  this  they  reckon  10^.  per  quarter  for 
boiling  the  fait,  and  2>d.  for  preparing  the  brine.  They 
can  afford  to  fell  the  fait  at  thefe  works,  free  of  excife, 
from  I  /.  to  I  /.  6  s.  per  run,  according  as  the  feafon 
has  been  more  or  lefs  favourable  for  making  it,  or  ac¬ 
cording  as  there  is  a  demand  for  if.  Whereas  at  New- 
caftle  the  profit  is  very  fmall,  when  they  fell  their  fait 
for  305.  per  tun-  although  it  is  fometimes  fold  there 
for  27  J. 
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CHAP.  V.^ 

Of  white  fait  made  from  a  ftrong  brine  drawn 
from  earths,  fands,  and  fones  impregnated 
■with  fait. 

H  E  ftrong  brine  or  lee  which  Is  drawn 
Jl  from  faline  earths,  fands,  and  ftones ', 
and  afterwards  boiled  into  fait,  is  prepared 
after  different  ways. 

In  feveral  parts  of  Germany,  as  at  Inn’- 
thall  ^  nigh  Infpruck  in  the  county  of  T yrol, 
and  at  Halleim  In  the  archbiflioprick  of 
Saltsburgh,  alfo  at  feveral  places  in  the  Up¬ 
per  Auftria,  there  are  deep  mines,  in  which 
they  dig  fait  mixed  with  much  mud  and 
earth.  This  impure  fait,  or  faline  earth, 
they  do  not  draw  out  of  the  mines,  but  break 
into  pieces,  and  caft  it  into  pits  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  mines ;  thefe  pits  they  fill  up 
with  water,  and  when  the  water  has  flood 

*  Brine  prepared  in  this  manner  is  called  Dilutum  by 

Agricola. 

*  The  mines  are  faid  to  be  four  miles  diftant  troni 
the  city,  and  the  brine  is  conveyed  all  that  way  through 
troughs,  to  the  falteriis.  At  thefe  works,  v/hen  Mr, 
Addifon  was  there,  they  made  at  the  rate  of  eight  luin- 
dred  loaves  of  fait  a  week  ;  each  loaf  being  four  hun« 
died  weight. 
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in  them  fome  weeks,  it  becomes  a  fully  fa- 
turated  brine,  each  pound  of  it  having  ab- 
forbed  fix  ounces  of  fait.  This  ftrong  brine 
is  then  drawn  out  of  the  mines,  and  conveyed 
through  wooden  channels  to  the  falterns,  and 
boiled  in  iron  pans  into  white  fait,  for  v/hich 
they  find  a  fale  in  Bavaria,  Stiria,  Carinthia, 
and  in  fome  of  the  Swifs  cantons,  and 
amongfl:  the  Griffons 

In  other  places  they  do  not  dig  out  the  faline 
earths  and  ftones,  but  introduce  frefh  water  into 
the  places  where  they  are  lodged,  and  the  water 
being  irnpregnatedwith  the  fait  is  thence  drawn 
out,  and  evaporated  in  proper  veffels 

5  Vide  HofFm^in  De  falinis  Hallcnf,  Cap,  ii.  et  iv. 
Et  Obf-  phyf.  chem.  Lib.  ii.  Obf.  xvi.  , 

On  voir  aulTi  dans  bAuftriche  Tuperieure,  au  lieu 
appelle  iVIund,  (nii  il  y  a  des  monragnes,  qui  ont  dcs 
veines  remplies  dc  LI)  de  fornprueux  edifices  de  bois, 
pour  conduire  les  eaux  infipides  dans  les  endroits  ou 
eft  ce  (el,  afin  que  la  diffo’vanr,  elles  en  prennenc  le 
gout.”  Comte  Marfilli,  Hifi.  de  la  Mer^  p.  22. 

^  A  French  traveller  cakes  no  ice  that  the  waters  at 
Roche  are  infipid  before  they  pafs  over  veins  of  fait, 
whereof  they  inftantly  take  the  acrimonious  favour.  The 
galliery  cut  through  a  rocky  mounrain.  for  the  paffage 
of  this  fait  water  to  the  fairern,  he  Lys,  is  five  hundred 
iathoms  in  length. 

Saxa  ipfa  (in  putei  cuniculis,  magno  labore  excifis) 
filinis  parciculis  referta  ,*  qux  indicio  lunc  nianifefto  efte 
fal  hoc  Bacftiacum  foftile,  ab  aqua  fontana  lolutum, 
rurfumve  arte  concrerum.  •  Scheuchzeri  Iter  Alpin^ 
peptimum^  on  the  lame  fait  works. 
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In  other  places  a  ftrong  brine  is  extraded 
from  fea  fand  5  which  brine  is  afterwards 
boiled  into  white  fait.  There  are  very  coiv 
liderable  works  of  this  kind  at  Mount  St. 
Michael,  and  other  places  upon  the  coafts 
of  Normandy ;  where  this  fait  is  made  fo 
cheap,  that  it  is  often  exported  to  London  ; 
although  loaded  at  that  market  with  a  hea¬ 
vier  duty  than  Britifh  fait.  There  were 
formerly  feveral  works  of  the  fame  kind  at 
W^ire-water,  and  Medop  in  Lancafliire,  and 
atMilthorp  in  Weftmoreland  5  at  which 
places,  pit-coals  being  fcarce,  they  boiled 
the  fait  with  turf  fires ;  but  fince  brine  fait, 
and  refined  rock  fait  have  been  made  in  fuch 
plenty  in  Lancafhire  and  Chefhire,  all  thofe 
fand  works  have  gone  to  decay ;  and  that 
method  is,  in  thofe  parts,  intirely  laid  afide  j 
except  at  one  or  two  very  inconfideiable 
works  nigh  Ulverftone  in  LancaQiiic. 

The  fand  from  which  they,  prepare  the 
brine  at  the  works  nigh  Ulverftone,  is  coi- 
lefted  on  flat  fandy  ihores,  on  thofe  parts 
of  them  which  are  only  covered  with  fea 
water  in  the  high  tides  which  flow  two  01 
three  days  before,  and  three  or  four  days 
after  the  full  and  new  moon  ;  for  thofe  parts 

of  the  fands  which  are  overflown  by  the 
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neap  tides,  are  feldom  fufficiently  dried,  and 
are  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  the  falterns. 

This  fand  they  colled:  in  flats  and  waflr- 
es,  or  in  parts  of  the  fands  which  are  per¬ 
fectly  plain,  and  in  little  hollows  where  the 
fea  water  is  left,  and  either  finks  into  the 
fand,  or  is  dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
leaving  the  fait  behind.  The  fand  is  only 
collected  in  dry  weather,  when  the  ffea  wa¬ 
ter  hath  been  exhaled  from  it  by  the  fun, 
and  the  rains  have  not  wafhed  the  fait  out 
of  it.  At  fuch  times,  and  in  fuch  places 
they  rake  up  the  fand  into  heaps,  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  convey 
it  to  their  works  in  carts  ^  laying  it  up  in  a 
large  heap,  where  it  is  expofed  to  the  wea¬ 
ther,  and  fubjed:  to  be  much  injured  by 
rains.  They  therefore  work  it  up  with  all 
diligence,  and  rarely  boil  any  fait  in  the 
wdnter  feafon. 

In  order  to  extrad:  the  fait  from  the  fand ; 
adjoining  to  the  faltern,  they  dig  a  pit  eigh¬ 
teen  feet  long,  three  feet  broad,  and  one 
foot  deep.  The  bottom  of  this  pit  they  cx)- 
ver  with  ru  flies,  or  flraw,  and  then  fill  it 
up  with  the  fait  fand  from  their  heap  ;  up¬ 
on  the  fand  they  pour  fea  water,  which  they 
take  into  a  pond  or  fump  at  f^^ring  tides  ^ 

the 
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the  water  imbibing  the  fait  from  the  fand, 
filtrates  through  the  rufhes  or  ftraw,  and 
runs  through  a  pipe  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pit,  into  a  ciflern  placed  in  the  boiling 
houfe.  They  continue  pouring  fea  water 
upon  the  fand,  fo  long  as  the  brine  in  the 
ciftern  will  bear  a  hen's  egg  to  a  certain 
height.  And  thus  having  extradled  moft  6f 
the  fait  from  the  fand,  they  remove  it,  and 
fill  up  the  pit  with  frefh  fand  from  their 

The  brine  being  thus  prepared,  they  boil 
it  with  turf  fires  in  fmall  leaden  pans ;  in 
which  they  only  make  about  two  gallons  of 
fait  at  each  procefs,  which  is  ufually  per¬ 
formed  in  four  hours.  They  ufe  no  clari¬ 
fying  mixtures,  but  take  off*  a  fcum,  which 
arifes  in  great  plenty  when  the  brine  begins 
to  boiT.  They  drain  their  fait  in  wicker 
bafkets,  which  they  hang  up  in  the  hotteft 
part  of  the  faltern.  After  each  procefs, 
they  throw  out  the  bittern  that  remains  in 
the  pan  ^  and  about  once  a  day,  while  the 
pan  is  hot,  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and 
beat  it  with  a  wooden  mallet,  and  thus  free 

s  We  are  told  that  in  Normandy,  while  the  fait  is 
graining,  they  flir  ic  conrinually  with  wooden  ladles. 
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it  from  the  calcarious  cruft  which  adheres 
to  its  bottom  and  ftdes 

CHAP-  VI. 

Of  refined  rock  fait. 

TH  E  pradlice  of  refining  rock  fait, 
and  converting  it  into  white  fait,  hath 
long  prevailed  in  feveral  countries,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Great  Britain,  Hungary,  and  Po¬ 
land. 

The  Chefhire  fofiil  fait  is  efteemed  un¬ 
fit  for  domeftic  ufes,  untill  it  hath  under¬ 
gone  this  preparation'.  Vaft  quantities  of 
it  are  now  refined  in  that  county,  being  firft 

6  This  fhews  that  Dr.  Lifter  was  miftaken  in  fup- 
pofing,  that  the  fcratch  was  formed  by  boiling  the  brine 
in  iron  pans ;  becaufe  he  obferved  none  in  the  Droic- 
wich  brine,  which  was  boiled  in  lead  pans. 

*  We  are  informed  in  the  Philo fophical  TranfaCflonSy 
that  the  mines  out  of  which  this  fait  is  dug,  were  firft 
difcovered  in  the  year  1670,  in  boring  for  coals  in  the 
liberties  of  William  Marbury  of  Marbury,  Efq,'  where 
it  lay  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  yards  from  the  fur  face, 
and  that  from  it  there  ififued  a  vigorous  fharp  brine, 
ftronger  than  any  then  ufed  in  ChelTiire. 

At  prefent  many  mines  of  this  fait  are  wrought  nigh 
l^orthwich,  by  feveral  proprietors,  moft  of  whom  are 
united  in  one  company  for  the  more  convenient  carry¬ 
ing  on  of  their  works. 
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diflblved  In  weak  brine Large  quantities 
of  it  are  alfo  carried  in  boats  down  the  rivers 
Weever  and  Merfey ;  and  either  refined  at 
Dungeon  and  Leverpool,  where  they  take 
up  fait  water  out  of  the  river  Merfey  at  full 
fea,  to  diffolve  it  in  ^  or  elfe  (hipped  at  Le- 
verpool,  and  tranfported  by  fea  along  the 
Britifh  coafts,  and  into  Ireland,  to  places 
where  it  is  boiled  into  white  fait  with  fea 
watery 

The  works  where  they  boil  rock  fait  arc 
called  refineries  5  at  thofe  works  at  Dungeon 
and  Leverpool,  the  rock  fait  is  broken 
fmall,  and  thrown  into  leaden  citterns,  and 
there  difiblved  cold  in  fea  water.  In  thefe 

*  The  refined  rock  an<i  brine  falts  are  exported  from 
Leverpool  in  very  large  quantities  to  many  parts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  alfo  to  the  American 
colonies,  more  efpecially  fince  the  commencement  of 
the  prefent  v/ar,  whereby  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  colo¬ 
nies  have  been  prevented  from  fupplying  themfelves 
with  fufficient  quantities  of  bay  fait. 

White  fait  is  ufually  fold  at  Leverpool  for  about  one 
Pound  per  tun,  exclufive  of  the  duty. 

3  It  was  provided  by  act  of  parliament,  that  no  rock 
fait  fhould  be  refined  at  any  works  in  Great  Britain,  di- 
flanc  above  ten  miles  from  the  mines  where  it  is  got, 
except  at  fuch  works  where  it  was  refined  before  the 
laid  ad  took  place.  By  another  ad,  a  large  duty  was 
laid  upon  rock  fak  exported  to  Ireland  ^  but  the  time 
for  which  that  duty  was  impofed  being  expired,  and  the 
ad  not  renewed,  many  refineries  have  lately  been  eredcd 
in  that  kiogdom. 
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cifterns  the  ftrong  folution  remains  twenty- 
four  hours  to  fettle,  and  Is  then  craned  off 
from  the  fediment  into  the  fait  pan,  and 
there  boiled  Into  fait,  as  is  pradifed  with 
natural  brine,  it  being  clarified  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  mixed  with  the  lame  addi¬ 
tions.  During  the  procefs,  large  quantities 
of  fcratch  fall  from  It,  as  from*  natural 
brine. 

The  leach  brine  is  not  thrown  away  as  at 
the  marine  fait  works,  but  is  prefer ved  and 
mixed  in  the  pan  with  the  folution  of  rock 
fait,  and  with  it  boiled  up,  as  at  the  Che- 
ihire  brine  works, 

CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Dutch  method  of  preparwg  fait  upo?i 

fait, 

IN  Holland  and  Zealand,  the  Dutch  for 
ages  pafi:  have  pradifed  the  art  of  refin¬ 
ing  fait  with  the  greateft  fuccefs  ^  and  to 
their  extraordinary  {kill  in  this  art,  are  in  a 
great  meafure  owing  the  advantages  which 
they  have  over  other  nations  in  the  herring 
fifhery ;  fince  fifii  preferved  with  their  re¬ 
fined  fait,  look  much  cleaner  and  fairer  than 

thofe  that  are  cured  with  bay  fait,  and  keep 

much 
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much  better  than  thofe  preferved  with  any 
other  kind  of  white  fait.  And  although 
inquiries  into  this  art  feem  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  a  trading  maritime  nation,  yet  they 
feem  to  have  been  almoft  wholly  neglected 
by  my  countrymen  ;  or  if  any  of  them  have 
got  a  knowledge  of  this  art,  they  have  con¬ 
cealed  it  out  of  views  of  felf-intereft,  or 
other  private  motives. 

But  as  I  am  perfuaded,  that  a  more 
general  knowledge  of  this  art  may  be  of 
public  ufe,  and  being  under  no  tie  of  fecre- 
cy ;  I  fhall  therefore  adl  in  this  as  I  have 
done  in  all  other  cafes,  and  faithfully  re¬ 
veal  fuch  particulars  relating  to  this  art,  as 
I  found  means  of  obtaining  during  my  refi- 
dence  in  Holland,  from  feveral  perfons  of 
credit,  who  had  the  beft  opportunities  of  in¬ 
forming  themfelves  about  it. 

The  Dutch  prepare  two  kinds  of  refined 
fait  5  the  one  of  a  fmall  grain  for  table  ufe, 
which  they  call  butter  fait,  and  export  in 
krge  quantities  up  the  Rhine,  and  into 
other  parts  of  Germany.  The  other  fort  is 
a  very  firong  pure  fait,  of  the  largeft  grain 
oi  any  boiled  fait  now  made ;  and  this  they 
call  Saint  Ubes  or  Lifbon  fait  5  from  its  re- 
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lemblance  to  the  pure  bay  fait  brought  from 
thofe  places; 

The  fait  which  they  refine  is  altogether 
marine  bay  fait ;  which  they  have  chiefly 
from  France  and  Spain.  As  from  Rochelle, 
Soufton  nigh  Bayonne,  and  Cadiz’'.  They 
find  by  experience,  that  any  one  kind  of 
bay  fait  does  not  anfwer  their  purpofe  fo 
well  as  feveral  kinds  mixed.  They  there¬ 
fore  frequently  mix  three  parts  of  Spanifli 
fait  with  one  of  that  of  Soufton  5  which  lafi: 
is  much  efleemed  for  its  great  flrength,  but 
is  very  dirty,  and  of  a  bad  green  colour, 
and  does  not  coil  above  half  the  price  of  the 
Spanifli  fait  •  however,  they  efteem  a  certain 
proportion  of  it  neceflTary,  but  are  obliged  to 
ufe  it  fparingly  ;  for  the  operators  affirm  that 
more  than  a  quarter  part  of  it  would  render 
the  refined  fait,  black  and  unfit  for  fale. 

For  dilTolving  the  bay  fait  they  ufe  fea 
water,  which  they  bring  to  Dort  and  Rot¬ 
terdam  in  large  lighters  from  below  the 
Briel  or  Helvoet.  Out  of  thefe  lighters  it 
is  craned  into  cellars,  where  it  is  impreg- 

*  For  fome  time  indeed  they  ufed  confiderable  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  Engliih.  rock  fak ;  but  I  am  informed  that 
the  ufe  of  it  was  prohibited  by  the  States  •  who  found 
that  the  fait  which  they  prepared  with  it  was  not  Co  good 
as  the  refined  bay  fak. 
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nated  with  the  bay  fait  to  a  certain  degree 
of  ftrength,  of  which  they  judge  by  hydro¬ 
meters  made  for  that  purpofe. 

After  the  heavy  drofs  of  the  fait  hath 
fettled  to  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  the  clear 
brine  is  pumped  up  into  the  fait  pan  through 
a  mat,  which  retains  the  light  fcum,  ftraws, 
or  other  impurities  which  ftill  may  float 
therein. 

Their  fait  pans  are  made  of  iron,  com¬ 
monly  of  a  round  form,  and  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  magnitude  ;  being  ufually  forty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  eighteen  inches  deep  » 
and  are  bound  round  very  flrongly  with 
large  bars  of  iron^. 

These  pans  are  placed  over  a  hearth  fur¬ 
nace.  The  fuel  which  they  burn  in  thefe 
furnaces  is  altogether  turf,  which  they  en¬ 
deavour  to  procure  as  dry  as  poflible ;  wet 
turf  being  found  to  corrode  their  pans,  and 
to  make  them  confume  more  quickly  than 
that  which  is  dryk 

^  I  have  been  told,  that,  when  thefe  pans  are  r.ew, 
they  wafh  them  over  with  lime  and  water,  which  pre- 
ferves  the  pan  from  ruft,  and  never  wears  off.  But  it 
feems  more  probable,  that  they  only  fill  up  the  joints 
with  lime,  as  we  do  in  England. 

3  It  hath  been  reported,  that  the  Dutch  ufe  pit-coal 
at  their  file  works.  It,  is  true  indeed,  that  for  all  works 
where  pit-coal  is  necelTary,  as  for  light-houfes,  ghfs- 

The 
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The  pan  being  filled  with  brine,  and  the 
fire  kindled,  the  brine  is  made  to  boil  vio¬ 
lently,  and  if  any  feum  arifes  they  take  it 
off,  but  do  not  ufe  any  clarifying  mixtures^ . 

A  LITTLE  before  the  fait  begins  to  form, 
they  flacken  the  fire,  and  add  to  the  brine 
the  bignefs  of  a  walnut  of  the  freflieft  but¬ 
ter  5^  and  half  a  pint  of  their  four  whey  be¬ 
fore  deferibed,  taking  care  to  ftir  it  well 
about,  that  thefe  feafonings  may  be  every 
where  equally  mixed  with  it.  They  then 
fhut  up  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  fal- 

houfes,  fmichs  forges,  the  States  wifely  encourage  the 
importation  of  pit-coal,  and  fufFer  it  to  be  ufed  duty 
free.  By  which  means  the  Dutch  manufadurers  have 
thofe  coals  cheaper  at  fuch  works  than  the  Englifh, 
when  only  carried  from  one  of  our  ports  to  another. 
But  the  cafe  is  different  when  pit- coals  are  ufed  in  Hol¬ 
land  for  common  fires,  or  in  works  where  they  are  not 
abfblutely  wanted  ^  for  then  they  are  loaden  with  a 
heavy  duty,  in  order  to  prevent  the  confumption  of  a 
foreign  commodity.  And,  as  in  refining  fait,  the  Dutch 
chiefly  apply  flow  and  regular  fires,  turf  feems  as  proper 
for  that  ufe  as  pit-coal.  It  is  therefore  moft  likely,  that 
agreeably  to  the  wife  policy  of  their  government,  and 
the  informations  which  I  have  received,’  the  Dutch,  in 
refining  fait,  ufe  fires  of  turf,  which  is  the  produdl  of 
their  own  country. 

^  One  gentleman  informed  me,  that  they  clarified 
with  whites  of  eggs,  but  two  of  the  Dutch  fait  boilers 
afiferted  the  contrary. 

^  I  have  reafon  to  fufped  that  the  butter  is  added  only 
when  they  make  their  table  fait,  which  they  call  butter 

tern. 
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tern,  fo  that  no  frelh  air  can  blow  Into  the 
pan  5  and  the  houfe  becomes  very  hot ;  and 
is  thus  kept  clofe  all  the  time  that  the  fait 
is  graining^. 

If  they  make  table  fait,  the  brine  is  fuf- 
fered  to  fimmer  gently  during  the  granula¬ 
tion,  and  the  whole  procefs  is  finifhed  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

But  when  they  make  their  ftrong  fait 
for  curing  provifions,  they  only  ufe  an  ex¬ 
tremely  mild  and  gentle  heat,  fo  that  three 
days  are  ufually  fpent  in  the  procefs,  before 
the  brine  is  fufficiently  evaporated. 

In  both  cafes,  they  fufFer  the  fait  to  re«» 
main  in  the  pan  ’till  the  procefs  is  finiftied^, 
and  then  rake  it  to  the  fdes  with  wooden 
rakes,  the  handles  of  which  arc  twenty  feet 
long.  It  is  then  taken  out,  and,  after  the 
brine  hath  drained  from  it  in  wooden  drabs, 
it  is  fit  for  ufe  7. 

^  At  many  of  the  German  fait  works,  where  they  boil 
brine  fait,  they  aifo  exclude  the  cold  air  from  the  pan, 
while  the  fait  is  graining,  by  boards  placed  on  every  fide 
of  it,  after  the  manner  (iire(5led  by  Agricola. 

7  The  table  fait  is  ufually  fold  at  the  works  for  about 
twenty-four  (lyvers,  and  the  ftrong  fait  for  about  thirty 
ftyvers  the  bulbel  j  and  their  bufliel  is  faid  to  contain 
about  fifty  pounds  of  the  table  fait,  and  eighty  pounds  of 
the  ilrong  refined  fait.  There  is  probably  a  greater  du¬ 
ty  upon  the  table  fait  than  upon  the  flrong  refined  fair, 
which  makes  the  latter  cheaper  than  the  former. 

h  Thb 
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The  mother  brine,  of  which  there  re¬ 
mains  a  large  quantity  in  the  pan  after  the 
ftrong  fait  is  made,  as  alfo  that  which  drains 
from  the  fait  in  the  drabs,  is  referved  to  be 
boiled  up  for  table  fait,  being  never  ufed  in 
preparing  the  ftrong  fait. 

But  the  mother  brine  of  table  fait,  after 
each  procefs  becomes  more  fliarp  and  bit¬ 
ter  ;  and  is  therefore,  at  certain  times, 
thrown  out  as  ufelefs  ;  great  care  being  ta¬ 
ken  to  wafh  it  well  out  of  the  pan  before 
they  propofe  to  make  their  ftrong  refined 
fait. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  qualities  of  the  federal  kinds  of  bay  fait. 


T  TAVING,  in  abtief  manner,  related 
I  ■  ""I  the  various  methods  of  preparing 
JSl  -S.  fait,  as  now  moft  commonly  prac- 
tifed  ;  it  will  in  the  next  place  be  neceffary'^ 
to  fubjoin  a  (hort  account  of  thofe  qualities^/ 
which  fait  acquires  chiefly  from  the  diffe¬ 
rent  ways  of  preparing  it ;  that  fo,  thofe 
methods  may  be  chofen  by  which  a  fait  is 
made  rnofl  proper  for  the  ufe  of  the  table, 
or  for  preferving  provifionsj  and  thofe  me¬ 
thods  may  either  be  amended  or  rejed:ed, 
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by  which  a  fait  is  prepared  lefs  fit  for  the 
abovementioned  purpofes. 

And  firft  :  the  feveral  kinds  of  bay  fait 
differ  from  each  other,  chiefly  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  particulars,  viz. 

1.  In  the  fze  of  their  crflah.  For  bay 
fait,  in  proportion  as  It  lies  a  longer  or  a 
fhorter  time  in  the  pits,  or  as  the  folar 
heatj^  or  force  of  the  air  is  more  or  lefs  pow¬ 
erful,  will  be  formed  into  greater  or  finaller 
cryftals.  Upon  thefe  accounts  the  French 
cream  of  fait,  and  the  blown  fait  of  the  Me 
of  May,  which  are  ikimmed  off  the  furface 
of  the  brine,  are  of  the  leaft  grain.  The 
Portugal  fait  is  commonly  of  a  larger  £hoot 
than  that  of  France  ;  and  that  of  Tortuga, 
much  larger  than  that  of  Portugal. 

2.  In  purity.  For  there  is  fcarce  any  bay 
fait  which  is  not  mixed  with  feveral  hete¬ 
rogeneous  fubftances ;  as  llime,  mud,  land, 
and  clay,  which  are  raked  up  with  it  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pits  where  it  is  made,  or 
mixed  with  it  whilft  it  lies  on  the  ground 
in  heaps.  There  are  fome  kinds  of  bay 
fait  which  are  mixed  with  bitter  purging 
fait,  and  probably  with  other  falts.  From 
all  which  mixtures  it  acquires  peculiar  qua¬ 
lities* 
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3.  For  from  the  mixture  of  clays  and 
earths  it  acquires  various  colours.  The  French 
bay  fait  is  commonly  grey ;  where  the  bot- 
toms  of  the  pits  are  of  blue  clay,  it  is  more 
white ;  where  of  a  red  clay,  it  hath  a  red- 
difh  caft^  and  that  of  Soufton,  nigh  Bayonne, 
is  of  a  greenilh  colour.  The  Portugal  and 
Spanilh  falts  are  whiter  and  purer  than  the 
French,  but  yet  retain  a  confiderable  mix¬ 
ture  of  mud  and  dirt.  In  general,  all  fait 
when  dry,  is  more  white  ;  when  moift, 
more  pellucid. 

4.  Some  kinds  of  bay  fait  are  more  apt  to 
cofitradi  a  moijiure  from  the  air  than  other 
kinds.  And  this  either  becaufe  the  fait  is 
of  a  fmaller  grain,  and  comes  into  contad: 
with  the  air  in  a  greater  number  of  points ; 
or  elfe,  becaufe  of  fome  mixture  of  calcari^ 
ous,  or  alcaline  falts,  which  greedily  imbibe 
the  aqueous  moifture. 

5.  Some  kinds  of  bay  fait  are  diftin- 
guiflied  by  their  fmell ;  as  the  Hamplhirc 
and  Portugal  bay  falts,  which  have  a  fine 
violet  flavour  when  flored  up  in  large  heaps ; 
probably  from  the  oleaginous  or  fulphureous 
particles  mixed  with  fea  water,  or  imbibed 
by  it  in  the  ponds,  and  there  altered  and 
fubtilized  by  fermentation^ 
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6.  Bay  fait,  from  the  variety  of  fab- 
fiances  mixed  with  it,  differs  greatly  in  fajle^ 
as  well  as  in  other  qualities.  Thus,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Galen,  the  fait  of  the  Lake  Afphal- 
tites,  or  Dead  Sea,  is  extremely  naufeous 
and  bitter ;  probably  from  bitter  purging 
fait,  and  other  mixtures  k  The  fait  made 
at  the  fprings  of  Peccais  in  Languedoc  hath 
alfo  a  bitter  tafte  Whereas  the  fait  made 

*  As  from  bituminous  fubftances,  which  abound  in 
other  fait  waters,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  reader  may  give  what  credit  he  thinks  fit  to  the 
following  inftance  from  Pliny.  Fit  [fcil,  fal  com- 

pnunis]  et  e  puteis  in  falinas  ingeftis.  Prima  denfatio 
Babyione  in  bitumen  liquidum  cogitur,  oleo  fimile, 
quo  &  in  lucernis  utuntur :  hoc  detradlo  fubeil  fal.” 
}Jat.  Hiji,  lib.  xxxi,  cap,  vii. 

*  Comte  Marlilli  fays,  that  this  fait  is  made  of  fait- 
water  drawn  from  deep  wells,  and  gives  the  following 
account  of  it. 

Le  gout  du  fel,  que  Ton  fabrique  a  Peccais,  eft  fale, 
amer,  &  ft  defagreable,  quhl  n’eft  pas  poftible  de 
s’en  fervir,  la  premiere  annee.  On  a  peine  de  s’y  ac- 
coutumer  la  fecondej  mais  on  dit,  qu’a  la  troUieme 
il  fe  rend  fupportable  •  &  qu’a  la  quatrieme  fon  amer- 
**  tume  eft  fort  peu  fenfible;  dc  va  toujours  ainfi,  en 
diminuant  a  proportion  du  progres  des  annecs.  On 
a  coutume  dans  ces  falines  d’y  difpofer  la  recolte  de 
Tannee,  en  rnaftes,  auxquelles  on  donne  le  nom  de 
Tan,  qu’elles  ont  ete  faites.  Elies  reftent  de  la  forte 
abandonnees  a  I’injure  du  terns,  qui  purge  le  fel  de 
Cette  amertume  pendant  trois  ans  tout  au  moins,  avant 
If  que  Ton  commence  a  le  diftribuer. 
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la  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands.  Salt  Tortuga, 
and  in  many  other  places  from  the  water  of 
fprings  and  lakes  hath  a  very  agreeable  tafte. 
Although  bay  fait  made  from  the  fame  kind 
of  water  in  different  pits,  or  from  other  dif¬ 
ferent  circumftances  attending  its  prepara¬ 
tion,  may  differ  greatly  in  tafte  as  well  as 
in  other  qualities.  Thus  the  marine  bay 
fait,  although  commonly  palateable,  may 
fometimes  acquire  a  bitter  tafte,  from  cal- 
carlous  falts  mixed  with  it  5  as  may  happen 
after  long  droughts,  when  the  pits  from 
which  it  is  drawn  have  not  been  freed  from 
bittern. 

7.  Bay  {'At  alters  in  as  well 

m  in  other  qualities ^  by  long  keeping.  The 
fait  of  Peccais  for  example,  which,  when 
firft  made,  is  fo  naufeous  and  bitter  a$ 
to  be  unfit  for  domeftic  ufes ;  by  keeping, 
acquires  a  tafte  that  is  more  agreeable.  For 
the  bitter  purging  falts  being  very  foluble  in 
water,  eafily  diflblve  by  the  moifture  of  the 
air,  and  fink  through  the  common  fait  in  a 
liquid  form,  leaving  it  more  pure,  and  free 

Jufques  a  la  derniere  inondation  du  Rhone,  qui  fie 
fondre  dans  ce  lieu-la  une  li  grande  quancite  de  fel,  ii 
y  en  avoic  toujourseu  de  dix  annees.’"’  Hiftoire  Php 
fique  de  la  Mer^  Partie  ii.  pag.  35,  1^6. 
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from  its  bitter  tafte,  Thefe  calcarious  falts 
may  alfo  be  frequently  Waflied  by  rains 
from  amongft  bay  fait,  as  it  lies  in  heaps 
expofed  to  the  weather,  Alcalin'e  falts  may, 
after  the  fame  manner,  be  difcharged  from 
amongft  common  fait  ^  or  when  long  ex- 
;pofed  to  the  air,  may  imbibe  its  volatile  acid 
Spirit,  and  with  it  be  converted  into  a  neu¬ 
tral  fait.  And  for  thefe  reafons,  not  only 
bay  fait,  but  moft  other  kinds  of  common 
ialt,  become  better  and  litter  for  domeftic 
ufes,  by  being  kept  a  confiderable  time  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  air  in  a  dry  place. 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  different  qualities  of  white  fait, 

WHITE  fait,  as  well  as  bay  fait,  is 
commonly  mixed  with  various  im¬ 
purities,  which  it  receives  from  the  waters 
from  which  it  is  extrafled ;  and  from  thefe 
impurities,  and  the  different  methods  ufed 
in  its  preparation,  it  is  found  to  acquire  very 
different  properties. 

I.  The  grain  of  white  fait  differs  greatly  y 
according  to  the  manner  of  its  preparation, 
as  hath  before  been  related.  The  loaves  of 
fait,  or  bafket  fait,  is  of  the  fineft  grain,  ber 
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ing  rather  powder  then  cryflals  of  fait.  Of 
the  Britifh  fea  fait,  that  made  at  Lemington, 
and  of  the  Britifli  fountain  fait,  the  fhivery 
fait,  are  of  the  largeft  grain.  But  the  cry- 
ftals  of  the  ialt  which  the  Dutch  make  for 
curing  provifions,  are  much  larger  than  thofe 
of  any  other  kind  of  boiled  fait. 

2.  Wh  ITE  fait  alfo  differs  greatly  in  the 
hardnefs  and  Jirmriefs  of  its  grain ;  fome 
kinds  of  it  being  of  a  foft,  loole,  open  grain, 
which  readily  crumbles  between  the  fingers  ^ 
whilft  other  kinds  are  of  a  firm,  hard,  regu-^ 
lar  grain,  which  is  not  fo  eafily  broken. 

3.  It  hath  before  been  obferved,  that 
the  heterogeneous  fubjiances  moft  commonly 
mixed  with  bay  fait,  are  clay,  mud,  and 
dirt;  but  thofe  from  which  white  fait  is  fel- 
dom  perfedly  free,  are  the  calcarious  earth 
called  fcratch,  and  the  falts  of  bittern  ;  it  is 
alfo  frequently  contaminated  with  the  addi¬ 
tions  before  f[X)ken  of,  and  with  dirt,  afhes, 
coal,  foot,  and  other  impurities :  '  from  all 
which  it  receives  peculiar  qualities,  as  will  be 
more  fully  explained  hereafter. 

4.  Boiled  falts  differ  greatly  as  they  are 
more  or  lefs  durable  in  the  open  air.  For 
violent  boiling  of  the  brine  not  only  makes 
the  fait  of  a  fmall  irregular  grain,  as  was  be¬ 
fore 
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fore  obferved,  but  alfo  difpofes  it  more 
ftrongly  to  attrait  the  moifture  of  the  air, 
and  to  run  with  it  per  deliquium.  And  the 
operators  fay  of  fuch  fait,  that  it  is  not  well 
cleared  from  the  frefh.  Alcaline  falts,  and 
the  other  falts  of  bittern,  as  they  greedily 
imbibe  the  aqueous  moifture,  difpofe  the 
common  fait,  wherewith  they  are  mixed,  to 
grow  foft  and  relent  in  the  open  air,  as  hath 
before  been  obferved.  It  is  a  general  obfer- 
vation,  that  the  larger  the  grain  of  fait,  [cce~ 
ter  is  paribus^  the  more  durable  it  is  in  the 
open  air.  And  fait  made  up  into  loaves  will 
remain  drier  than  fait  of  the  fame  kind  which 
hath  its  grains  difunited. 

5.  The  feveral  kinds  of  boiled  fait  allb 
differ  in  colour.  That  which  is  of  the  fmalleft 
grain,  the  pur  eft,  and  drieft,  is  commonly 
the  whiteft.  Moft  of  the  fait  made  in  Scot¬ 
land,  is  of  a  dirty  grey  colour,  not  being 
cleared  from  mud  by  clarifying  the  brine. 

6.  White  fait  hath  commonly  720  ffnell-, 
but  fometimes  the  corrupted  blood  ufed  in 
clarifying  it,  or  the  unftuous  fubftances  added 
to  it  give  it  one  which  is  very  difagreable. 

7.  The  feveral  kinds  of  white  fait  are  alfo 
found  to  differ  greatly  in  tafie  for  fome 
Jdnds  have  a  much  more  lharp  and  pungent 
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tafte  than  others.  In  general,  that  which  is 
of  a  large  grain,  and  made  with  a  gentle 
heat,  hath  aiharp,  biting  tafte;  whilft  that 
which  is  made  with  hafty  fires,  and  of  a 
fmall  grain,  taftes  commonly  more  flat,  and 
foft.  There  are  fome  kinds  of  white  fait  in 
which  a  bitter  tafte  may  plainly  be  difcovered ; 
as  in  fea  fait  boiled  with  hafty  fires,  and  not 
drawn  from  the  bittern  at  a  proper  time. 
The  cat  fait,  which  crvftalizes  in  marine 
bittern,  hath  alfo  a  bitter  tafte,  but  is  ftiarp, 
and  ftrong.  Moreover,  fait  hath  fometimes 
a  very  naufeous  tafte  from  corrupted  blood 
and  other  impurities  mixed  with  it  by  igno¬ 
rant  operators. 

8.  White  fait  often  undergoes  conjidera’- 
ble  alterations  by  keeping.  The  alcaline  falts 
intermixed  with  it  being  converted  into  neu¬ 
trals  by  the  aerial  acid ;  or  elfe^  melted  out 
of  it  together  with  the  bitter  and  calcarious 
falts  by  the  moifture  of  the  air.  The  fcratch 
contained  in  it  may  alfo  germinate  with  cal¬ 
carious  falts.  It  is  found  by  experience, 
that  fea-falt  prepared  after  the  procefs  before 

*  Dr.  Plot  aflerts,  that  the  blood  ufed  in  clarifying 
fait  gives  it  an  ill  colour,  as  well  as  a  bad  favour.  Hift^ 

Siaffordjhire^  Chap.  ii.  §  107.  This  is  confirmed  by 
Dr.  Raflel,  in  his  account  of  the  method  of  preparing 
f»lt  at  Droitwich. 
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related  ^5  grows  dryer  for  two  or  three  days 
whilft  it  remains  in  the  crebs  5  during  which 
time  the  leach  brine  drains  out  of  it,  and 
the  moifture  alfo  exhales  from  it  by  its  heat. 
For  fome  time  after  it  gains  in  weight  5  but 
afterwards  grows  dry,  and,  if  not  often  ftirred, 
becomes  rocky,  adhering  together  in  one 
folid  mafe. 

9.  White  fait  is  alfo  found  to  differ 
greatly  in  frength.  That  fait  may  be 
efteemed  the  ftrongeft  which  hath  the  moft 
brilk  and  pungent  muriatic  tafte,  and  which 
is  found  the  fitteft  for  curing  fifli,  flefh^  and 
other  provifions,  and  will  preferve  them 
longeft  in  hot  countries  ;  and  will  keep  them 
fweet  and  good  when  applied  in  a  fmaller 
quantity  than  is  neceflary  of  other  kinds  of 
fait.  Of  the  faks  abovementioned,  bay  fait, 
and  the  Dutch  refined  fait,  are  the  ftrongeft ; 
the  ftiivery  fait  made  in  Chefhire  is  next 
in  ftrength ;  and  after  it,  fome  kinds  of  brine 
fait ;  although  a  fait  equally  ftrong  may  be 
made  of  the  Englifh  rock  fait  or  fea  water. 
The  Englifh  refined  rock,  and  fea  falts  are 
of  different  degrees  of  ftrength,  according  to 
the  art  ufed  in  preparing  them  •  fo  that  fome 
kinds  of  them  are  good  ftrong  fait,  whilft 

f  In  Part  ii.  Chan.  ii. 
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others  are  wholly  unfit  for  preferving  pro- 
vifions. 

i 

CHAP.  Ill, 

Of  the  ufes  of  fait  as  a  feafoning  to  our  food^ 

SALT  hath  been  ufed  by  mankind  as  a 
feafoning  to  their  food,  in  all  ages,  and 
by  all  nations,  except  fome  of  the  moft  bar¬ 
barous,  who  are  deftitute  of  the  neceffaries 
as  well  as  the  conveniencies  of  life.  It  pro¬ 
vokes  the  appetite,  flrengthens  the  ftomach, 
promotes  the  digeftion  and  concodiion  of  the 
aliment,  refills  putrefaction,  prevents  unna¬ 
tural  concretions  of  the  humours,  and  is  moft 
friendly  and  agreeable  to  the  human  body, 
entering  its  compofition  as  a  neceffary  ingre¬ 
dient.  No  wonder  therefore  that  the  Laplan¬ 
ders  %  amongfl  whom  the  ufe  of  fait  is  un- 

*  Bread  and  fak  are  unknown  to  moft  of  them  (the 
“  Laplanders)  they  ufing  for  bread,  dried  fifli  beaten  to 
powder :  and  for  fair,  the  inner  bark  of  pine  trees 
prepared  after  this  manner,  viz.  They  unbark  the  tal« 
left  of  thofe  trees,  elpecially  that  part  which  is  next  to 
the  ground,  and  take  of  it  the  inner  hark,  whofe  feveral 
coats  they  part  afunder,  and  expofe  them  well 
cleaned  to  the  fun  to  dry:  then  they  tear  them  into 
ftnall  parts,  and  put  them  into  pretty  big  boxes,  made 
of  the  outer  bark  of  trees.  Thefe  boxes  they  dig  un- 
der  ground,  and  cover  them  with  fand,  and  fo  let  them 
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known,  feem  to  difcover  the  want  of  it,  by 
the  exility  of  their  bodies,  and  the  weak*^ 
nefs  of  their  eonftitutions ;  being  much  lefs 
robuft  and  ftrong  than  other  northern  nations, 
who  enjoy  this  excellent  gift  of  God.  More*- 
over  its  ufes  extend  to  many  other  animals 
befides  the  human  race ;  black  cattle  and 
fheep  take  a  pleafure  in  licking  it,  and  by  it 
are  preferved  from  many  difeafes  ^ ;  they  alfo 
thrive  to  admiration,  and  quickly  grow 
fat  in  marlhy  grounds  that  are  frequently 
overflowed  by  the  fea.  And  if  we  defcend 
to  the  vegetable  tribe,  we  lhall  find  that 
fait  contributes  greatly  to  frudlify  the  earth ; 
and  when  properly  ufed  as  a  manure,  affords 

be  macerated  for  a  whole  by  their  own  heat.  Then 
they  make  upon  thofe  boxes  a  great  fire  of  blocks 
of  trees,  by  which  thofe  inner  rinds  acquire  under 
ground,  a  red  colour  and  a  grateful  fweetifh  tafte, 
ferving  them  for  a  condiment,  and  fupplying  the 
place  of  fait.'’  Ph,  Tranf,  NL  102.  p.  35.  Ex¬ 
tracted  from  Johannis  ShefFeri  Lapponia. 

^  “  In  Hungaria,  Polonia,  Ruflia,  Tranfylvania,  Bo- 
ruffia,  necnon  Grtecia  falis  fofiSIis  frufta  animantibus 
objiciuntur,  ut  ejus  ufus  internam  corruptionem  & 
morbos  arceat.”  Fred.  Hoffman  Ha- 

lenjibus^  cap.  vii. 

Quin  &  pecudes  armentaque  &  jumenta  fale  max- 
ime  folicitantur  ad  paftum,  multo  largiore  ladle,  mul- 
toque  gratiore  eriam  in  cafeo  dote.  Ergo  herculevita 
humanior  fine  fale  nequit  degerej"  6^c.  Plin.  Nat, 
Hiji,  Lib.  xxxi.  cap.  vii. 

ample 
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ample  ilourifhment  to  corn  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  ;  and  renders  kingdoms  rich  and  fer¬ 
tile  where  it  happens  to  abound  in  the. 
foil^. 

As  fait  poffefles  thefe  and  many  other  ex¬ 
cellent  qualities,  it  therefore  defervedly  ob¬ 
tains  a  conftant  place  at  our  tables,  as  a  fea- 
foning  to  our  food. 

In  different  countries,  different  kinds  of 
fait  are  applied  to  this  ufe,  as  beft  fuits  with 
the  conveniency  or  inclinations  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  Many  nations  are  wholly  fupplied 
with  foffil  fait  3  fome  for  table  ufe  prefer 
bay  fait,  which  indeed  hath  the  advantage 
in  the  fharpnefs  of  its  tafte ;  but  the  mud 

4  The  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw  obferves,  that  the  foil  in  Bar¬ 
bary  is  generally  impregnated  with  common  fait  and  ni¬ 
tre,  and  that  the  waters  of  mofb  of  the  rivers  and  lakes 
have  there  a  fait  tafte.  And  to  this  grand  and  inexhau- 
ftible  fund  of  falts,  he  very  judicioufly  attributes  the 
great  fertility  for  which  that  country  hath  always  been 
remarkable ;  and  ftill  continues  to  be  fo  without  any 
other  manuring,  but  the  burning,  in  fome  few  places,  of- 
the  ftubble. 

On  the  contrary,  where  this  fait  too  much  abounds, 
it  kills  all  vegetables,  and  renders  the  earth  unfruitful,  as 
may  be  obferved  in  grounds  that  have  been  too  long 
overflowed  with  fait  water.  Many  arguments  might  be 
ufed  to  fhew  that  the  barrennefs  of  leveral  African  and 
Arabian  deferrs,  proceeds  in  a  great  meafure,  from  too 
great  abundance  of  fait. 
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and  diit  commonly  mixed  with  it,  and 
more  efpecially  with  the  French  bay  fait, 
render  it  lefs  pleafing  to  the  fight.  Several, 
therefore,  who  are  curious  in  the  choice  of 
table  fait,  ufe  the  French  cream  of  fait,  or 
the  blown  fait  of  the  ifle  of  May.  , 

Others,  who  would  have  a  cleaner  and 
whiter  fait  than  the  common  bay  fait,  choofe 
the  pureft  and  largeft  lumps  of  it,  and  re¬ 
duce  them  to  powder.  Others  walh  them, 
and  dry  them  before  the  fire,  or  in  the  fun, 
before  they  powder  them;  and  are  thus 
furnilhed  with  an  excellent  fait  for  the  table, 
w'hich  they  call  powder  fait. 

But  in  moll  countries,  where  boiled  fait 
can  eafily  be  had,  the  preference  is  given  to 
it  for  table  ule.  And  for  this  purpole,  that 
is  moll  elleemed  which  is  the  cleanell,  and 
driell,  and  whitell,  and  of  the  finell  grain. 
Such  is  the  Englilli  balket-falt;  although 
much  of  it  is  very  weak,  and  of  a  flat  tafte, 
being  boiled  with  hally  fires.  Other  kinds 
of  white  fait,  although  commonly  mixed 
with  fcratch,  and  alcaline  and  calcarious  falts, 
yet  need  not  be  rejected  for  table  ufe  ;  fince 
thofe  impurities  are  taken  in  fuch  fmall 
quantities  that  they  can  have  very  little  effedl 
upon  the  human  body ;  and  their  effects  will 
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in  moft  conftitutions^  be  falutary  rather  than 
noxious. 

C  FI  A  P.  IV. 

Of  the  life  of  fait  as  a  condiment  or  pickle. 


Besides  the  ufe  of  fait  as  a  feafon-^ 
ing  to  our  meat,  it  is  alfo  defervedly 
efteemedthe  moil:  proper  condiment  or  pickle 
for  moft  kinds  of  food  which  it  is  found 
neceftary  to  preferve. 

In  the  choice  of  lak  for  a  feafoning,  re¬ 
gard  may  be  liad  to  the  palate,  or  to  conve- 
niency  ^  but  much  greater  care  is  neceftary 
in  the  choice  of  fait  defigned  for  curing  pro- 
vifions.  For  feveral  kinds  of  fait  are  wholly 
improper  for  that  purpofe  ^  and  feveral  kinds 
of  food  require  a  ftronger  or  weaker  fait,  to 
be  ufed  in  larger  or  fmaller  quantities,  either, 
firft,  according  to  the  different  manner  of 
preferving  them  ;  or  fecondly,  according  to 
the  different  nature  and  qualities  of  the  fub- 
ftances  preferved  5  or  thirdly,  according  to 
the  climate,  place,  or  feafon  of  the  year  in 
which  they  are  ciired^  or  laftly,  according  to 
the  ufes  to  which  it  is  propofed  to  apply  them. 

For  firft,  thofe  kinds  of  animal  food 
which  are  falted,  and  afterwards  dried  either, 
in  the  fun,  or  by  kitchen  fires,  are  often  as 
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well  preferved  with  a  weaker,  as  with  a 
ftronger  kind  of  fait  j  and  fometimes  even 
better,  very  ftrong  fait  being  apt  to  make 
them  too  hard,  and  too  fait,  and  not  fo 
agreeable  and  wholefome.  Thus  fome  of 
the  beft  kinds  of  hams  are  cured  with  com¬ 
mon  white  fait,  to  which  a  little  faltpetre  is 
added  ^  5  and  thus  preferved  they  are  found 
more  foft  and  juicy,  and  not  of  fo  fiery  a  tafte 
as  thofe  preferved  with  ftrong  bay  fait. 
Dried  meats  may  alfo  be  more  eafily  cured 
with  a  weak  fait,  than  pickled  meats.  For 
the  juices  of  animal  fubftances  being  infpif- 
-  ^fated  by  the  heat  ufed  in  drying,  cannot  run 
into  thofe  inteftine  motions  which  are  the 
caufe  of  putrefailion.  The  acid  of  wood 
or  turf  fmoke,  to  which  thofe  fubftances  are 
expofed,  may  alfo  contribute  to  preferve 
them.  In  the  Weft  Indies  they  can  fcarce 
cure  beef  with  pickle  ;  but  eaftly  preferve  it 
by  cutting  it  into  thin  dices  and  dipping 
them  into  fea  water,  and  then  drying  them 
quickly  in  the  fun;  to  which  they  give  the 
name  of  Jerked  beef.  Several  kinds  of  white 
fifh'  are  alfo  eafily  cured  by  drying  them  in 

*  In  Virginia  they  cure  their  hams  with  bay  fait;  and 
it  is  there  a  common  practice  to  rub  them  with  the  allies 
of  hickery  wood,  instead  of  falc-pene,  ic  order  to  give 
them  a  red  colour. 
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the  fun,  either  without  fait,  or  with  only  ufing 
a  very  little. 

2.  Some  kinds  of  animal  food  are  cured 
with  much  greater  eafe  than  other  kinds ; 
and  thofe  require  the  ftrongeft  fait  and  the 
greateft  quantity  of  it  which  are  cured  with 
the  greateft  difficulty.  In  Virginia,  and  other 
parts  of  North  America,  they  can  pickle 
beef  with  Leverpoole  fait,  fo  as  that  it  will 
bear  exportation  to  Barbadoes,  and  others  of 
the  Caribbee  iflands  \  but  cannot  rightly 
cure  pork,  for  exportation  to  the  fame  iflands, 
without  bay  fait.  Herrings  and  other  kinds 
of  fifli,  which  abound  in  a  thin  fubtile  oil, 
are  more  difpofed  to  putrefaftion,  and  re¬ 
quire  a  ftronger  fait  to  cure  them,  than  cod 
and  other  white  fifh,  which  are  lefs  juicy 
and  un(ftuous.  The  livers  of  moft  animals, 
efpecially  of  fifh,  are  fo  apt  to  corrupt  that 
they  can  fcarce  be  preferved  with  any  fait. 
Such  parts  of  animals  as  are  compafl:  and 
firm  are  alfo  more  eafily  preferved  than  fuch 
as  are  loofe  and  porous,  which  readily  ad¬ 
mit  the  air,  the  grand  caufe  of  putrefadlion. 
And  for  this  reafon  veal  and  other  flefh  meats 
corrupt  moft  quickly,  when  their  cellular 
membrane  hath  been  blown  up  by  the  but¬ 
chers,  which  pradtice  is  therefore  forbidden. 
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Beef  alfo  and  other  pickled  meats  are  o!v 
ferved  to  taint  fooneft  nigh  the  large  veffels. 
And  the  heads  of  moft  animals  (efpecially  of 
cod  and  other  Mies)  being  very  porous,  are 
with  great  difficulty  cured  with  fait.  In 
curing  of  animal  food,  regard  ought  alfo  to 
be  had  to  the  condition  it  was  in,  when 
flaughtered  ;  for  it  can  fca’rce  be  well  cured 
if  the  animal  was  heated  by  driving,  or  much 
bruifed  before  it  was  killed. 

3,  It  is  found  more  difficult  to  cure  ani¬ 
mal  food  in  hot  climates,  or  in  very  hot 
weather,  than  in  places  and  feafons  wherein 
the  weather  is  more  temperate  j  and  the 
ftrongeft  fait  is  required  where  provifions 
are  preferved  with  the  greateft  difficulty.  In 
thofe  countries  which  lie  between  the  tro- 
picks,  they  feldom  preferve  the  fleffi  of  ani¬ 
mals  except  by  faking  and  drying  it  in  the 
manner  before  related  ;  becaufe  when  they 
attempt  to  pickle  it,  it  commonly  putrifies 
before  the  fait  can  have  a  due  effedt  upon  it. 
For  the  fame  caufe,  in  temperate  climates, 
the  hot  feafon  of  the  year  is  not  efteemed  a 
proper  time  for  faking  provifions,  except 
only  fuch  kinds  as  cannot  be  had  at  other 
feafons.  It  is  therefore  neceffary  to  ufe  the 
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ftrongeft  fait  in  curing  thofe  fifh  which  are 
taken  in  fummer,  or  early  in  autumn ;  altho’ 
a  weaker  kind  of  fait  might  ferve  particularly 
for  white  fifh,  if  caught  at  a  more  tempe¬ 
rate  feafon.  The  places  in  which  thofe 
lifh  are  cured  often  make  a  ftronger  fait  ne- 
ceflary ;  for  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  cure 
them  on  fhip-board,  efpecially  in  the  hold 
(where  there  is  a  moift  ftagnating  air^)  than 
at  land,  where  there  are  cool  cellars  and  other 
proper  conveniences.  And  not  only  great 
heat  and  moiflure,  but  alfo  intenfe  cold 
makes  the  feafon  unfavorable  for  faking  pro- 
vifions  ^  for  in  hard  froky  weather,  the 
houfewives  obferve  that  animal  food  will  not 
take  fait,  it  being  fo  hardened  and  its  juices 
fo  congealed  by  the  cold  that  the  fait  cannot 
penetrate  it,  and  is  not  diflblved  by  it. 

Lastly,  provifions  muft  be  cured  in  a 
different  manner,  and  with  different  kinds 
of  fait,  according  to  the  ufes  for  which  they 
are  deligned.  For  example,  beef,  herrings, 
and  many  other  kinds  of  flefli  and  fiffi  may 
be  pickled  very  well  for  home  confumption 

®  On  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  they  fait  vaft 
quantities  of  cod  in  the  holds  of  fhips,  without  putting 
them  into  caiks*  and  thefe  they  call  Mud  fifh. 
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with  any  good  kind  of  common  white  fait  ^  5 
and,  if  carefully  faked  with  it  only  once  about 
the  month  of  Odlober,  will  keep  good  and 
fweet  for  the  whole  year  in  a  cool  cellar. 
But  flefh  and  fifii  fo  faked  are  not  fit  for  fea 
provifions,  and  would  not  endure  exporta¬ 
tion  into  very  hot  climates.  Thofs  there¬ 
fore,  who  are  moft  exa£l  in  pickling  beef 
for  exportation,  after  the  animals  have  been 
carefully  flaughtered,  between  Michaelmas 
and  Chriftmas,  take  their  carcafles  as  foon 

5  Iz  hath  been  much  difputed  amongft  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  feverai  kinds  of  Bricifh  fak-works,  which 
kind  of  white  fait  was  fitteft  for  preferving  provifions. 
The  proprietors  of  the  Newcaftk  falt-w^orks  aiTerc,  that 
their  fait  is  the  beft  for  this  ufe,  as  being  moft  approved  of 
at  the  VidualUng- office.  The  owners  of  the  Lemmington 
works  affirm,  that  their  fait  is  the  ftiongeft  and  of  the 
largefl:  grain.  Many  again  affure  us,  that  for  ftrength 
and  purity  no  kind  of  white  fait  comes  up  to  the  brine 
fait,  efpecially  to  that  v/hich  is  made  at  Droitwich.  It 
may  perhaps  be  more  difficult  than  many  imagine,  to 
determine  which  of  thefe  opinions  is  beft:  fupported  by 
fa(fts,  fince  all  thefe  kinds  of  fait  differ  greatly  according 
as  more  or  lels  care  and  (kill  is  ufed  in  their  preparation. 
However,  1  (liall  prefume  to  remark,  that,  in  general, 
the  Britifli  white  fait  is  weak  and  impure  ;  and  though  it 
may  ferve  to  cure  provifions  after  the  manner  and  for 
the  ufes  here  mentioned  •  yet,  if  ufed  alone,  will  fcarce 
preferve  them  for  long  voyages  into  hot  countries  j  and 
further,  that  either  through  the  bad  management  or  the 
ignorance  of  the  operators,  fait  hath  often  been  made 
as  well  from  brine  as  fea  water,  W'hich  hath  been  found 
V/holly  unfit  for  preferving  provifions. 
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as  eold,  and  cut  them  into  proper  pieces ; 
and  after  rubbing  each  piece  carefully  with 
good  white  fait  4,  lay  them  on  heaps  in  a 

^  The  method  here  defcribed  agrees  pretty  well  with 
that  which  is  pracftifed  in  Ireland  in  curing  beef  for  na*. 
val  provifions,  and  for  exportation  into  the  American 
colonies.  The  white  fait  there  ufed  is  chiefly  brine  fait, 
or  refined  rock  fait  which  they  have  from  LeverpooL 
Bay  fait  they  have  chiefly  from  Sr.  Ubes  and  other  parts 
of  Portugal  ^  many  of  their  falters  will  not  ufe  French 
fair,  (though  much  cheaper)  becaufe  of  its  dirtinels ; 
and  in  fairing  commonly  ufe  about  equal  quantities  of 
white  and  bay  fait. 

The  white  fait  ufed  at  the  Vi(flualling- office  in  Lon¬ 
don,  is  altogether  Newcaflle  marine  fait;  with  which 
they  require  certificates  upon  the  oath  of  the  vender, 
that  the  fait  fold  to  them  was  made  at  Shields  or  other 
places  nigh  Newcaifle,  and  is,  at  leaft,  three  months  old. 
The  method  there  pradlifed  of  faking  fleffi  for  the  Bri- 
tifh  navy,  is  related  in  the  following  manner,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hales  Phiiof.  exper.  pag.  89. 

They  firfl:  rub  it  with  white  fait  only ;  then  put  it 
into  brine  for  five  days  to  drain  the  bloody  part  out, 
for  it  is  the  blood  that  is  mofl:  apt  to  putrify  :  then 
they  pack  it  in  calks,  flrewing  white  and  bay  fait  be- 
tween  each  laying ;  then  fill  the  cafk  up  with  pickle 
made  of  water  and  fait,  boiled  fo  ftrong  as  to  bear  an 
egg :  they  put  three  pounds  and  an  half  of  fait  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  The  proportion  of  fait,  pickle  in- 
eluded,  is,  to  an  hundred  weight  of  flefh,  four  gallons 
“  and  a  half  of  white,  and  one  and  a  quarter  of  bay 
«  fait.” 

The  fame  gentleman  tried  how  far  fleffi  might  be 
cured  by  injedting  a  ftrong  brine  into  whole  carcafles  of 
animals  by  the  Aorta.  An  ox  being  thus  treated,  two 
calks  of  the  fleffi  which  was  not  faked  with  dry  fait, 
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cool  cellar,  in  a  drab  with  a  llielving  bot¬ 
tom,  where  they  remain  for  four  or  five 
days,  ’till  the  blood  hath  drained  out  of  the 
larger  veflels.  They  then  take  the  pieces, 
and  dry  them  with  a  cloth,  and  rub  them 
for  the  fecond  time  with  powdered  bay  fait. 
They  are  then  fit  to  be  put  up  in  calks,  and 
much  care  is  ufed  in  packing  them  clofe, 
and  in  ftrewing  between  them  large  lumps 
of  bay  fait,  as  they  are  put  up.  When  the 
calks  are  filled  with  beef,  their  heads  are 
fitted  in  ;  and  all  the  vacuities  are  afterwards 
filled  up  with  the  flrongeft  brine  that  can 
be  made,  which  is  poured  in  by  a  hole  in 
the  head  of  the  calk.  This  hole  is  after¬ 
wards  clofed  up,  and  the  calk  is  made  fo 
tight,  that  none  of  the  brine  can  leak  out, 

foon  ftunk  to  a  very  great  degree. — The  flefli  of  two 
other  calks  of  the  fame  ox,  which  was  faked  with  dry 
fait  before  it  was  packed  in  the  cask,  being  examined 
eighteen  months  after,  and  a  piece  of  it  boiled,  it 
was  judged  not  fit  for  men  to  ear,  as  its  juices  were 
entirely  eat  up  by  the  fait,  and  it  fell  in  pieces  like  rot- 
ten  wood.  The  mutton  of  a  fheep  that  was  hunted  im- 
mediately  before  it  was  killed,  being  injeded  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  afterwards  faked  with  dry  fait,  and 
kept  full  fix  months,  proved  good  and  fweet,  and  not 
too  filt  when  firft  frefliened  in  water.”  The  fame 
gentleman  is  of  opinion,  that’this  methqd  might  be  of 
great  ufe  in  hot  climates,  where  flefli  cannot  be  prg^ 
fcryed  by  the  common  methods, 
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and  no  air  can  gain  admittance.  It  is  found 
by  experience,  that  beef  cured  in  this  man¬ 
ner  will  keep  good  and  fweet  for  years  in 
the  hotteft  climates. 

The  Dutch,  as  hath  before  been  ob- 
ferved,  uXe  no  fait  for  curing  provifions,  be- 
fides  their  own  refined  fait.  With  it  they 
can  preferve  flefli  and  fifh  of  all  kinds  as 
well  as  with  the  ftrongeft  bay  fait ;  and 
chufe  to  be  at  the  expence  of  refining  bay 
fait,  rather  than  to  defile  their  provifions 
with  the  dirt  and  other  impurities,  with 
which  it  commonly  abounds. 

From  the  foregoing  accounts  it  appears, 
that  vaiious  kinds  of  ialt  are  ufed  for  curing 
provifions  3  but  the  fait  which  may  in  gene¬ 
ral.  be  efteemed  the  bed  for  that  purpofe, 
as  preferving  animal  food  mod  effedually, 
and  for  the  longed  time,  is  that  which  is  the 
flrongejl  and  pufejl  3  and  may  be  known  by 
the  following  characters,  viz. 

It  is  ufually  concreted  into  large  grains 
or  crydals,  whith  are  firm  and  hard,  and 
in  relpeCl  to  thole  of  other  kinds  of  common 
fait,  the  mod  folid  and  ponderous  3  it  is  not 
dilpofed  to  grow  foft  or  mold  in  a  mode¬ 
rately  dry  air,  to  which  it  mud  have  been 
^xpofed  a  confiderable  time  3  its  colour  is 
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white,  and  fomewhat  diaphanous ;  it  hath 
.no  fmell;  its  tafte  is  truly  muriatic,  and 
more  fharp  and  pungent  than  that  of  other 
kinds  of  common  fait ;  being  diffolved  in 
pure  water  it  cafts  up  no  fcum,  and  depofits 
no  fediment ;  being  mixed  with  fyrup  of 
violets  diluted  in  water,  it  heightens  its  blue 
colour,  and  does  not  turn  it  either  green  or 
red  5  and,  by  the  exaiteft  chemical  trials, 
difcovers  no  fcratch,  no  alcaline,  bitter,  or 
calcarious  falts,  nor  any  other  impurities 
whatfoever  intermixed  with  it. 

The  falts  which  approach  nighefl:  to  this 
degree  of  perfedtion  are  the  beft  kinds  of  bay 
fait,  and  the  ftrong  Dutch  refined  fait  j  but 
moft  of  the  fait  now  made  for  fale  is  very 
far  from  anfwering  to  thefe  charadteriftics, 
as  will  more  fully  appear  in  the  following 
parts  of  this  performance. 
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Art  of  making  Bay  Salt. 


PART  111. 

I7i  whichy  feveral  methods  are  propofed  for 
making  bay  fait  in  ^nglandy  and  other 
parts  of  the  Britijh  dominions, 

IN  the  foregoing  parts  of  this  work^  I 
have  briefly  related  the  various  methods 
of  preparing  fait  that  now  are  in  ufe, 
fo  far  as  they  are  come  to  my  knowledge ; 
and  alfo  treated  of  the  qualities  and  ufes  of 
the  feveral  kinds  of  common  fait  as  a  con¬ 
diment,  and  feafoning  to  our  food.  From 
which  fhort  narrative  it  appears,  that  the 
art  of  preparing  fait  is  not  brought  to  fuch 
perfeition  in  the  Britifh  dominions,  as  in 
feveral  other  countries,  the  fait  there  pre¬ 
pared  being  unfit  for  preferving  many  kinds 
of  provifions.  It  remains  now  to  fhew,  that 
this  want  of  ftrong  fait  of  Britifh  manufac¬ 
ture,  proceeds  not  from  any  defed  of  na¬ 
ture. 
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ture,  but  ©f  art ;  and  that  if  proper  fkill 
and  induftry  be  ufed  in  the  Britifli  domini¬ 
ons,  and  due  encouragements  be  there  given 
by  the  legiflature,  fuch  improvements  may 
be  made  in  this  art,  that  not  only  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  but  Ireland  alfo,  and  the  Britifli  colo¬ 
nies  in  America,  may  be  fupplied  with  fait 
of  their  own  manufafture,  proper  for  curing 
all  kinds  of  provifions,  in  quantity  fufficient 
for  all  their  occafions,  in  quality  equal,  if 
not  fuperior,  to  any  foreign  fait  now  made, 
and  at  a  moderate  price.  Thefe  are  truths 
which  I  hope  will  appear  evident  from  the 
fafts  and  reafonings  contained  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  propofitions. 

LEMMA  I. 

I'he  quantity  of  water  which  annually  falls  in 
rain^  fnoWy  and  haily  is  very  different  in 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain  ;  there 
commonly  falling  almoft  double  the  quantity 
on  the  wefern  coafsy  that  falls  on  the  eafern 
coafts  of  that  if  and. 

According  to  the  obfervations  hitherto 
made,  the  depth  of  water  which  annually 
falls  on  the  ground,  fuppofing  it  all  to  ftag- 
nate  thereon,  would,  at  a  medium,  amount 
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2t  Townly  In  Lanca£hire  to  forty-two  in¬ 
ches  and  a  half'  :  at  Plymouth  to  thirty-one 
inches^:  at  Upminfter  in  Effex  to  nineteen 
inches  and  a  quarter  ^ :  at  Widrington  in 
Northumberland  to  twenty-one  inches  and 
a  quarter  ^ :  at  Edinburgh  to  twenty-two  in¬ 
ches  and  a  half  5. 

This  great  difference  in  the  quantity  of 
water  which  falls  in  different  parts  of  this 
ifland  is  not  (as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Derham^  and 
others  fuppofe)  owing  chiefly  to  the  plain- 
nefs  or  hillinefs  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
country,  but  to  feveral  other  concurrent 
caufes,  and  more  efpecially  to  the  different 
qualities  of  winds  in  different  places,  and 
to  the  fituation  which  thofe  feveral  places 
have,  with  refped  to  feas,  or  trads  of  dry¬ 
land. 

The  winds,  which  blow  mofl;  frequently 
in  Great  Britain,  are  the  fouth,  fouth-weft 

■  See  Mr.  Townley’s  Oif.  in  the  Jffs  of  the  Royal 
Society.  I 

^  See  Dr.  P^uxham  in  his  treatife  De  acre  ^  morh. 
epidem.  Plym,  and  Medical  Rjjays ^  vol.  v.  art.  iii. 

^  See  Mr.  Derham’s  Meteorology  Ohf,  in  the  Ph» 
T'ranf, 

^  Ph.  Tranf.  Gray’s  Ab,  vol.  ii  pa^.  4s. 

5  Medical  Ejjays^  vo!.  v.  art.  iii. 

See  his  Phyfico-Theol,  Book  iii,  chap.  y.  note  L. 
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and  weft  winds.  Thefe  are  alfo  the  warmeft 
winds,  railing  vaft  quantities  of  clouds  and 
vapours,  which  they  drive  before  them  from 
the  great  weftern  ocean  and  Irilh  fea.  The 
greateft  part  of  thefe  clouds  and  vapours 
falls  upon  the  coafts  from  Land’s-end  to  the 
north  of  Scotland.  And  hence  Wales,  Lan- 
calhire,  Cumberland,  and  other  places  litu- 
ated  on  the  weftern  coaft,  are  watered  with 
heavier  Ihowers  than  any  other  parts  of  the 
illand.  For  (as  Mr.  Townly^  formerly  ob- 
ferved)  the  clouds  and  vapours  driven  from 
the  fea  feldom  pafs  to  the  oppolite  lides  of 
the  ifle,  but  generally  defcend  in  rains  and 
other  watery  meteors,  before  they  have 
pafted  thofe  ridges  of  mountains  which  run 
along  the  middle  of  it.  So  that  the  fouth 
and  fouth-weft  winds  are  rainy  winds  in 
Lancafhire,  and  all  other  places  on  the  wef¬ 
tern  coafts,  but  dry  winds  on  the  eaftern 
coafts :  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  eaft- 
erly  winds  bring  rain  and  fnow  with  them 
to  the  eaftern  coafts,  but  are  dry  parching 
winds  on  the  weftern  coafts  of  the  ifle.  And 
this  rule  takes  place  even  in  the  narrowed: 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  as  in  the  counties  of 
Lancafhire,  and  Cumberland  on  one  fide, 

7  Fh,  Tranf,  N®  208.  pag.  53. 
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and  Northumberland,  Durham^  and  York- 
fliire  on  the  other,  where  the  land  winds 
are  the  dryeft  winds,  and  the  fea  winds  the 
moft  wet  and  molft  j  which  alfo  holds  true 
in  moft  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Now  as  the  eafterly  winds  blow  more 
feldom  in  Great  Britain,  than  the  fouth  and 
fouth-weft  winds,  and  are  alfo  colder,  and 
bring  lefs  moifture  along  with  them  5  there¬ 
fore  the  quantity  of  rain  falling  on  the  eaft 
coafts  is  only  about  half  as  much  as  falls 
upon  the  weft  coafts  of  the  ifland,  and  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  Kent,  Effex, 
Middlefex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  is  proba¬ 
bly  Icfs  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  For  thefe  counties  are  the  fartheft 
diftant  from  the  weftern  ocean  j  and  the 
eafterly  winds  are  not  in  them  very  rainy^ 
as  they  only  blow  over  a  fmall  trad:  of  the 
German  ocean.  As  to  Plymouth,  and  the 
fouth  coaft  from  the  Land’s-end  to  Dover, 
the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  winds  *  bring  thi¬ 
ther  the  largeft  quantity  of  vapours  and 
rain  ;  and  for  reafons  very  obvious,  the 
quantity  of  water  which  falls  there,  is  lefs 
than  on  the  weft  coafts,  and  greater  than 
on  the  eaft  coafts  of  the  kingdom. 

*  Medical  Ejjays^  vol.  V.  art.  iii» 
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LEMMA  II. 

T!he  quantity  of  rain  isohich  falls  in  Lanca- 
Jhire,  during  the  four  hotteft  months  of  the 
year,  viz.  May,  fine,  fuly,  and  Auguft, 
doth  not  at  a  medium  amount  to  more  than 
a  third  part  of  the  quantity  of  water, 
which  falls  in  rain,  fnows,  and  hail,  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  year. 

Having  purpofely  made  the  calculation 
from  Mr.  Townly’s  obfervations  ’ ;  I  find 
that  the  quantity  of  water  which  fell  in 
Lancafiiire  for  fifteen  years  fucceifively,  in 
the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  Auguft, 
was  to  the  quantity  falling  in  the  other  eight 
months  of  the  year  durijig  that  time,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  20525  :  41 595.  So  that  during 
thofe  fifteen  years  there  fell  above  twice  the 
quantity  of  water  in  rain,  fnow,  and  hail, 
in  the  eight  colder  months  than  there  fell  in 
the  four  hotteft  months  of  thofe  years.  The 
fame  will  probably  hold  true  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom 
« 

‘  See  Ph,  Trmf.  N""  208,  or  Lowthorp’s  Jb.  vol.  ii. 
pag.  44. 

*  At  Padua  the  rain  which  fell  for  fix  years  in  the 
fuenmer  quarter?,  was  to  the  rain  which  fell  in  the  other 
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LEMMA  III. 

^be  water ^  which  afcends  in  vapours  from  the 
fea^  very  greatly  exceeds  that  which  defends 
thereon  in  rain  and  other  aqueous  meteors : 
But  the  quantity  of  water ^  which  ufually 
exhales  from  a  given  part  of  the  ocean  in 
a  given  time^  cannot  with  any  exacinefs  be. 
determined  \ 

Fr  OiM  the  foregoing  obfervations  it  ap-» 
pears,  that  the  exhalations  which  fupply 
this  illand  with  rain,  are  brought  chiefly 
from  the  fea,  the  winds  which  blow  over 
land  being  generally  dry  winds,  and  the  fea 
winds  commonly  bringing  rain  and  vapours. 

three  quarters  of  chofe  years  as  5825  to  i6’8  .  828.  So  that, 
during  thofe  fix  years,  there  fell  in  the  funamer  quarters 
fomewhat  more  than  a  quarter  part  of  the  rain  which 
fell  there  in  all  thofe  years.  For  5.825  :  17475  :  : 
1:3.  See  Ph,  Tr.  421. 

^  The  firft  part  of  this  propoficion  holds  true  of  the 
fea  in  general  j  though  it  might  prove  falfe,  if  applied  to 
particular  parts  of  it.  For  as  at  dry  land,  fo  alfo  at  fea,  ' 
there  are  fome  places  where  it  rains  almoft  conftantly, 
and  others  where  it  rains  feldom  or  never.  For  exam¬ 
ple;  in  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  called  the  Rains, 
and  in  the  Andes  of  Peru,  it  rains  almoR  continually  : 
whereas  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  plain  country  along  the 
coafls  of  Peru,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Pacific  ocean 
it  rains  very  feldom;  and  in  fome  of  thefe  places  fcarce 
ever, 

N 
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Which  rule,  if  extended  to  other  countries^ 
is  found  more  generally  true  on  large  conti¬ 
nents  than  in  iilands.  The  evaporations 
therefore  arifing  from  the  iea  muif  very 
much  exceed  the  aqueous  meteors  which 
fall  upon  its  furface  (as  Dr.  Halley  and 
others  have  demonftrated  •)  for  otherwife 
there  would  not  be  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
vapours  raifed  from  the  fea,  not  only  to  fup- 
ply  it,  but  the  dry  land  alfo,  with  rain  and 
other  watery  meteors. 

But  the  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Hal¬ 
ley  and  others,  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  exadt  quantity  of  vapours  arifing  from 
the  fea,  are  very  infufficient  for  that  purpofe, 
being  only  calculated  to  £hew  the  great  powder 
of  the  fun’s  heat  in  raifing  exhalations  3  al¬ 
though  this  power  does  not  extend  to  any 
great  depth  of  the  ocean,  but  is  exerted 
chiefly  on  the  fuperficial  waters,  and,  in 
thefe  northern  climates,  only  at  certain  fea- 
fons  of  the  year. 

But  there  is  another  heat,  whole  power 
hath  been  little  confidered,  by  means  of 
which  vafl  quantities  of  vapours  are  conti, 
nually  raifed,  in  winter,  as  well  as  in  fum- 
mer,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  from  the 
profoundeft  parts  of  the  ocean.  And  with¬ 
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out  due  regard  had  to  the  effedts  of  this 
heat,  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  account  for  thofe 
vapouTs,  which  fall  in  rain  and  fnow  in  the 
coldeft  months  of  the  year*  Befides  the 
fun*s  heat,  the  fubterraneous  heat  therefore 
very  greatly  promotes  the  exhalation  of  wa¬ 
tery  vapours,  efpecially  from  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  ocean,  where  this  heat  is  very 
confiderable. 

For  all  obferving  failors  agree,  that  on 
the  main  ocean,  and  particularly  on  the 
great  weftern  ocean,  the  air  is  always  mild 
and  temperate,  and  the  furface^  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  feels  conftantly  warm  in  the  coldeft  fea- 
fons  of  the  year  5  fo  that  the  failors  are 
able  to  judge  of  their  approach  to  land  by 
obferving  the  water  to  grow  colder  And 
this  great  warmth  of  the  ocean  at  its  furface^ 
which  tempers  the  winter’s  cold,  doubtlefs 
proceeds  from  hot  fleams  and  vapours,  which 
find  a  quick  and  free  afeent  from  the  pro- 
founder  parts  of  the  fea.  For  in  thofe  parts 
of  it  which  are  flaallow,  as  on  the  banks  of 

^  To  the  greater  cold  of  the  land  than  of  the  main 
ocean  in  thefe  northern  climates  in  winter,  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  thofe  colds  and  cacarrhous  fevers,  which  con- 
ftantly  afFe(ft  failors  after  having  palled  the  weftern 
ocean,  as  foon  as  they  arrive  at  land  either  in  Great  Bri* 
tain  or  in  North  America  during  the  winter  fe^fon. 
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Newfoundland,  the  air  is  found  colder,  for 
want  of  thofe  warm  fleams  and  vapours, 
which  cannot  fo  eafily  and  quickly  afcend 
through  the  folid  earth,  as  through  water. 
And  hence  thofe  banks  are  conflantly  covered 
with  thick  foggs ;  the  warm  vapours  which 
are  brought  from  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
ocean  being  continually  condenfed  by  the 
colder  air  upon  thofe  fh allow  parts ;  in  the 
fame  manner  that  the  watery  vapours  arc 
continually  condenfed  into  mills  and  foggs 
upon  the  icy  mountains  of  Greenland  during 
the  fummer  feafon^.  The  fame  coutry  alfo 

^  The  temperament  of  the  air  is  not  unhealthful  ; 
for,  if  you  except  the  fcurvy  and  dlftempers  of  the 
breaff,  they  know  nothing  here  of  the  many  other  dif- 
eafes,  with  which  other  countries  are  plagued ;  and 
thefe  pedloral  infirmities  are  not  fo  much  the  effedls  of 
the  exceffive  cold,  asof  the  nafty  foggilli  weather, which 
“  this  country  is  very  much  fubject  to;  which  I 
impute  to  the  vafl:  quantities  of  ice  that  covers  the 
land,  and  drives  in  the  fea.  From  the  beginning  of 
April  to  the  end  of  July  is  the  foggifli  fealbn,  and 
“  from  that  rime  the  fogg  daily  decreafes.  But  as  in 
“  the  fummer  time  they  are  troubled  with  the  fogg,  fo 
“  in  the  winter  feafon  they  are  likewife  plagued  with  the 
“  vapour  called  froll-fmoke ;  which  when  the  cold  is 
“  exceflive,  rifes  out  of  the  fea,  as  the  fmoke  out  of  a 
“  chimney,  and  is  as  thick  as  the  thickeft  mid:,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  bays  where  there  is  an  opening  in  the 
ice.  Tt  is  very  remarkable  that  this  froif,  damp,  or 
y  fmoke,  if  you  come  near  it,  will  finge  the  very  fkrn 
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furnifheth  us  with  a  notable  inftance  of  the 
great  power  of  the  fubterraneal  heat  in  raifmg 
vapours  even  in  the  coldeft  feafons  of  the 
year.  For  on  the  coafts  of  Greenland,  when 
the  furface  of  the  fea  is  all  frozen  into  ice,  if 
there  chances  to  be  an  opening  therein,  the 
warm  vapours,  v/hich  before  were  pent  up 
beneath  it,  arife  fo  copioufly,  that  being  fud- 
denly  condenfed  by  the  cold  they  appear 
like  fmoke  arifing  out  of  a  chimney.  This 
inward  heat  of  the  fea  hath  therefore  no  de- 
pendance  upon  the  fun’s  heat,  but  is  equal 
in  winter  and  fummer ;  or  even  greater  in 
winter,  efpecially  where  the  furface  of  the 
fea  is  then  covered  with  ice  3  and  is  fo  con^ 
liderable,  that  in  the  coldeft  feafons  of  the 
year  it  continually  agitates  the  aqueous  par¬ 
ticles,  feparates  them  from  each  other,  and 
converts  them  into  an  elaftic  fluid.  In  this 
manner  vaft  quantities  of  watery  vapours 
are  continually  railed  from  the  profoundeft 

of  your  face,  and  hands ;  but  when  you  are  in  it 
“  you  find  no  fuch  piercing  or  fiingeing  fliarpnefs,  but 
^  warm  and  foft,  only  it  leaves  a  white  froft  upon 
your  hair  and  cloaths.”  Mr.  Egede,  Nat,  Hiji, 
of  Greenland^ 

N.  B.  The  (kin  is  probably  Tinged,  as  obferved  by 
the  author,  by  firft  being  relaxed  by  the  warm  watery 
vapour,  and  then  immediately  frozen  by  the  cold. 

N  3  parfe 
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parts  of  the  ocean.  So  that  in  eftimating  the 
evaporations  from  the  fea,  regard  fliould  be 
had  to  its  inward  heat,  to  its  depth,  and  to 
the  bulk  of  water  which  it  contains,  as  well 
as  to  its  furface  and  the  caufes  which  adl 
thereon. 

As  to  the  fubterraneous  heat  hath  there¬ 
fore  a  very  remarkable  effedl  in  railing  va¬ 
pours  from  the  fea,  it  may,  together  with 
the  force  of  the  air  and  winds,  be  efteemed 
fufficient  to  elevate  the  greateft  part  of  thofe 
vapours,  which  in  this  climate  fall  in  watery 
meteors  during  the  winter  feafon.  That  the 
air  and  winds  lick  up  vaft  quantities  of  va¬ 
pours  hath  long  been  obferved,  but  this  their 
effeft  may  probably  be  hereafter  more  fully 
explained  by  eledlrical  experiments4.  Jt  is 
however  certain,  that  the  particles  of  dry 
compreffed  air  very  ftrongly  attradt  the 
aqueous  particles,  and  continually  unite  with 
them  at  the  furface  of  the  w^ater,  and  from 
thence  are  continually  driven  away  with 
them  by  the  force  of  the  winds.  The 
winds  alfo  conliderably  promote  this  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  air  by  agitating  the  water  into 
waves,  and  encreafing  its  furface  (often  to 
double  what  it  is  when  fuftered  to  fubfide  into 

^  See  Dr.  Dcfsgqlier’s  ^reat  'tfe  m  Ehufricity. 

a  plain) 
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a  plain)  thus  making  the  contaft  between 
the  air  and  water  more  vigorous  and  brifk, 
and  in  a  much  greater  number  of  points. 
'And  from  thefe  reafons,  and  fuch  experi¬ 
ments  as  have  been  made,  the  beft  judges 
have  concluded,  that  at  leaft  as  much  water 
is  exhaled  by  the  air  and  winds,  as  by 
the  fun  even  in  the  hotteft  feafons  of  the 
year  5. 

Now  the  afcent  of  vapours  is  retarded 
by  the  abfence  of  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and 
of  the  fubterraneal  heat,  alfo  by  a  moift  and 
light  air  faturated  with  vapours,  not  agitated 
by  winds,  but  hanging  without  motion  over 
the  furface  of  the  water  j  by  rain  filling  the 

5  As  Dr.  Halley  and  Dr.  Borehaave.  From  the  latter  of 
whom  the  following  paffage  is  extradled.  “  Tandem, 
non  eft  alia  caufi,  qui^e  tantam  copiam  aqux  de 
terra  in  aerem  evehir,  quam  ventus  j  quod  idem 
eximius  Haileius  pulchre  docuit,  quod  variis  experi- 
mentis  ad  ftuporem  ufque  didici.  Dum  enini  cylin- 
drum  cupreum  aqua  plenum  tempeftati  procellofe 
exponebam,  mirabar  quam  incredibilis  aqux  copia 
parvo  tempore  diftlaretur :  quum  ftatim  poftquam 
vencus  filebat,  parum  modo  in  codem  coeli  caiore 
exhalaret.”  Chemlce  Part,  Alt,  cap,  De  acre. 

The  furface  of  water  is  liked  up  fomewhat  fafter  by 
winds  than  it  exhales  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  as  is 
well  know  to  thofe  who  have  confidered  thofe  dry- 
ing  winds  which  blow  fometimes.”  Dr.  Halley  in 
ph.  ^Tr»  abr.  by  Lowthorp,  vol.  ii.  p.  i  lo. 
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air  with  moifture,  and  beating  down  the 
aqueous  particles  in  their  afcent  from  the 
.  earth  ^  by  frofts  congealing  the  furface  of  the 
waters  and  by  other  caufes  on  which  it 
would  be  tedious  here  to  inlift. 

^  As  therefore  the  caufes  which  promote  or 
retard  the  afcent  of  marine  vapours  are  very 
numerous,  and  feveralof  them  fubjedl  to  con¬ 
tinual  variations,  and  the  true  effedl  of  others 
can  fcarce  be  determined,  as  of  the  fubter- 
raneal  heat ;  neither  can  the  quantity  of  water 
on  which  it  adls  be  difcovered  3  for  thefe  rea- 
fons,  it  feems  impoffible  to  eftimate  with 
any  exadlnefs  the  quantity  of  vapours  which 
ufually  arife  from  a  certain  portion  of  the  fea 
in  a  certain  time.  The  experiments  hitherto 
made  for  that  purpofe  were  generally  made 
upon  water  fet  in  clofe  rooms,  or  at  leaft  in 
fhady  places,  where  the  rain  could  give  no 
interruption  ;  but  where  alfo  neither  the  fun 
nor  air  could  have  their  due  effefts  upon  it, 
and  where  it  could  not,  as  in  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  ocean,  be  much  affedled  by  fub- 
terraneous  heat.  The  calculations  therefore 
inade  from  fuch  experiments  mufh  needs  be 
extremely  inaccurate ;  fo  that  little  certain  can 
be  determined  from  them  concerning  the 
evaporations  made  from  the  fea,  although 
/ 
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they  may  be  of  ufe  in  demonftrating  the  fol¬ 
lowing  propofition  which  more  nearly  re¬ 
lates  to  our  prefent  purpufe. 

LEMMA  IV. 

Tthe  quantity  of  water  which  -commonly  ex-- 
hales  in  Great  Britain  from  foallow  ponds 
during  the  four  hottefi  months  oj  the  year^ 
greatly  exceeds  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
commonly  falls  on  the  furface  of  thofe  ponds 
during  the  faid  months. 

The  ponds  of  the  French  fait  marfhes 
may  well  be  efteemed  fhallow  ponds,  fuch 
as  here  fuppofed  j  and  fo  may  all  others, 
which  do  not  exceed  the  depth  of  two  feet. 
In  fuch  ponds  the  water  is  not  much  adled 
upon  by  fubterraneal  heat  3  and  therefore  it 
is  only  neceflary  here  to  confider  the  eftedls 
of  the  fun  and  air  upon  water  contained  in 
them  during  the  four  hotteft  months  of  the 
year.  And  thefe  effedts  will  be  much  the 
fame,  whether  the  water  be  expofed  to  the  ^ 
fun  and  air  in  fhallow  veffels  or  in  fuch  ponds 
as  are  here  fuppofed. 

The  accurate  Kruquius  obferved,  that  at 

Delft  in  Holland  the  quantity  of  water  fal¬ 
ling 
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ling  on  the  furface  of  the  ground  did,  one 
year  with  another,  amount  to  about  thirty 
inches }  and  that  about  the  fame  quantity 
exhaled  again  from  water  placed  there  in  the 
open  air,  but  in  a  calm  and  fhady  place. 
And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  double 
the  quantity,  or  fixty  inches  depth  of  water, 
would  have  annually  exhaled,  had  it  been 
placed  where  the  fun  and  winds  could  have 
had  their  due  effects  upon  it. 

'  Dr.  Halley  found  by  exad  experiments 
made  at  London,  that  water  placed  there  in 
a  clofe  room,  where  neither  the  winds  nor 
fun  could  ad:  upon  it,  exhaled  only  the 
depth  of  eight  inches  during  the  whole  year. 
He  obferves,  that  “  when  once  the  furface 
of  the  water  is  invefted  with  a  fleece  of 
“  vapours,  the  vapour  rifes  afterwards  in 
“  much  lefs  quantity.  And  that  when  the 
“  air  was  fl:ill  from  wind,  much  lefs  was 
“  evaporated  than  when  there  blew  a  ftrong 
“  gale,  although  the  experiment  was  made 
in  a  clofe  room.”  And  makes  no  doubt, 
that,  had  the  experiment  been  made  where 
“  the  wind  had  come  freely,  it  would  have 
“  carried  away  three  times  as  much  water 

*  See  his  Exp^  in  the  Fh>  TV.  N^.  212.  or  Loiaihorp 
shr.  vol.  ii,  p.  3. 

“  Without 
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without  the  afliftance  of  the  fun,  which 
“  would  perhaps  have  doubled  it.'' 

So  that,  according  to  his  calculations,  about 
the  depth  of  forty  eight  inches  exhales  at 
London,  in  the  open  air,  from  the  furface  of 
water  during  the  whole  year. 

From  the  fame  experiments  it  appears, 
that  the  evaporations  in  May,  June,  July, 
and  Auguft,  which  are  nearly  equal,  are 
about  three  times  as  great  as  in  the  months 
of  November,  December,  January,  and 
February,  which  are  likewife  nearly  equal. 
And  having  purpofely  fummed  up  the  eva¬ 
porations,  which  he  has  fet  down  as  made 
in  the  four  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and 
Auguft,  I  find  them  to  the  evaporations  of 
the  other  eight  months  of  year  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  85575  to  77345,  So  that  the 
evaporations  made  in  the  tour  hotteft  months 
of  the  year,  were  more  by  a  tenth  part  than 
thofe  of  all  the  other  eight  months. 

Supposing  therefore  that  equal  quanti¬ 
ties  of  vapours  exhale  from  fhallow  ponds 
in  the  four  hotteft  months,  and  in  the  eight 
colder  months  of  the  year  j  and  that  a  third 
part  of  the  water,  which  annually  falls  in 
rain  and  other  aqueous  meteors,  falls  in  the 

four  hotteft  months : ,  Then  if,  according 

to 
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to  Kruquius’s  obfervations  in  Holland,  fixty 
inches  of  water  exhales  during  the  year  in 
vapours,  and  thirty  inches  again  fall  in  rain, 
thirty  inches  will  exhale  in  the  four  hotteft 
months,  and  only  ten  inches  will  fall;  fo 
that  an  excefs  of  twenty  inches  of  water  will 
arife,  more  than  will  fall  during  thofe  four 
months^. 

If  again  we  make  ufe  of  Dr.  Halley’s 
eftimate,  and  fuppofe  that  forty  eight  inches 
of  water  annually  arife  in  exhalations  from 
the  furface  of  ponds  at  London ;  and  if 
(agreeable  to  obfervations)  we  allow  twenty 
one  inches  of  water  to  fall  there  iq  meteors 
during  the  whole  year  ;  then  feventeen  inches 
of  water  will  there  exhale  from  the  furface  of 
ponds  more  than  is  received  into  them  in 
rains  during  the  four  hottefl  months  L  But 
in  the  moft  rainy  parts  of  England,  where 

or  fourteen  inches  of  water  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  fall  during  the  four  months  above 
mentioned,  then,  if  in  that  time  twenty 
four  inches  of  water  fhould  be  found  to  'ex^ 
hale,  only  24 — 14=^ or  ten  inches  of  water 
will  in  fuch  parts  exhale  -  from  ponds,  more 
than  defcends  during  the  faid  four  monthsk 
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But  all  thefe  calculations  of  the  evapora¬ 
tions  from  ponds  during  the  four  hotteft 
months  are  probably  fhort  of  the  true 
quantity.  For  it  has  been  obferved  in  France, 
that  in  exceeding  hot  weather  water  expofed 
there  to  the  fun  and  air,  will  lofe  an  inch 
of  its  depth  in  twenty  four  hours.  And 
from  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Halley  it 
appears,  that  fea  v/ater  of  the  fame  tempe¬ 
rature  with  the  air  in  the  hotteil:  weather  in 
England,  placed  in  a  clofe  room,  loft  a  fifth 
part  of  an  inch  in  twenty  four  hours  ^  and  no 
doubt,  if  agitated  by  the  wind,  would  have 
loft  at  leaft  triple  that  quantity,  or  three  fifths 
of  an  inch,  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time  | 
and  fhould  the  faid  evaporation  continue 
conftant  during  the  four  fummer  months,  it 
would  in  thattime  amount  toy  3 4  inches, which 
is  more  than  thrice  the  quantity  allowed  in 
the  above  calculations, 

PROP.  I. 

In  fever al  parts  of  England  large  quantities 

-  of  hay  fait  may  be  extracted  from  fea  wa¬ 
ter  during  the  hotteft  months  of  -  the  year  ‘y 

-  by  receiving  the  falt-water  into  ponds^  and 
fuffering  its  aqueous  paints  thence  to  exhale 
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by  the  heat  cf  the  fan ^  a?2d  the  operation  of 
the  air  and  ^i^inds, 

F  OR  if  in  feme  of  the  warm  eft  and  leaft  rainy 
parts  of  England  a  pond,  at  a  moderate  com¬ 
putation,  ufually  loies  fe:\xnteen  inches  depth 
of  water  in  exhalations  during  the  four  hot- 
teft  months,  more  than  it  receives  from  the 
heavens  during  the  fame  time  5  then  if  a 
firm  and-  tight  pond  be  filled  with  fea  water 
to  the  depth  of  fixteen  inches  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May,  all  that  water,  together  with 
the  rains  that  fall  into  the  pond,  will  be 
ufually  thence  exhaled  by  the  end  of  Au- 
guft,  and  the  bottom  of  the  pond  will  re¬ 
main  covered  with  a  cruft  of  fait;  as  in  fum- 
mer  may  be  oblerved  on  the  fea  fliore  in  hol¬ 
lows  of  rocks,  where  fmall  quantities  of  fea 
water  have  been  left  by  the  tide,  or,  as  is 
more  obfervable  in  the  fallnac  before  de- 
feribed  %  from  which  vaft  quantities  of  fait 
are  annually  colledled. 

The  evaporation  of  fixteen  inches  depth 
of  water  by  the  fun  and  air,  is  here  fup- 
pofed  to  take  up  four  months :  in  rainy 
fummers  it  may  require  a  longer  time,  or 
even  may  not  be  effcdled  during  the  whole 

*  Part  ii.  Chsp.  ii\ 
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fammer.  But  it  alfo  often  happens  In  many 
parts  of  England,  that  not  an  inch  depth  of 
water  falls  in  a  whole  fummer  month,  and 
the  weather  in  fuch  dry  feafons  being  ufually 
very  hot,  half  an  inch  depth  of  water  may  then 
be  fuppofed  to  evaporate  every  day  •  fo  that 
the  whole  evaporation  of  fixteen  inches  depth 
of  fea  water  will,  in  fuch  a  dry  feafon,  be 
performed  in  thirty-two  days. 

The  following  calculation  may  give  fome 
idea  of  the  quantity  of  fait,  which  may  thus 
be  extradled  from  ponds  covered  with  fea 
water  to  the  depth  of  fixteen  inches.  A 
cubic  inch  of  pure  water  weighs  about  256 
grains ;  and  if  we  fuppofe  that  the  fea  water 
on  the  coafts  of  England  contains  ff  part  of 
fait,  then  each  cubic  inch  of  fea  water  will 
contain  zz=  8  grains  of  fait  5  and  fix- 
teen  cubic  inches  16x8—128  grains.  There 
would  therefore  remain  after  the  evaporation 
of  fixteen  inches  depth  of  water  128  grains  of 
fait  upon  every  inch  Iquare  of  the  pond, 
and  upon  every  yard  fquare  21  lb.  9  oz, 
zSSpwts.  averdupoize  weight;  and  upon 
every  ftatute  acre  of  fuch  ponds  1045441b. 
or  1245  bufh.  641b.  of  bay  falt^.  The  price 

*  Bay  fair  now  cofts  at  London,  exclufive  of  excifcy 
four  ftiillings  and  four  pence  per  buHiei. 
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of  which,  if  fold  for  a  (liilling  a  bufhel, 
would  be  62 1.  5  s.  gd.  fo  that  ground 
rightly  prepared  might  thus  be  made  to 
produce  annually  an  excellent  rich  crop  of 
falt^  which  would  not  require  more  labour 
and  expence  than  is  necellary  for  crops  of  far 
lefs  value. 

•  But  as  the  above  method  of  preparing 
bay  fait  from  fea  water,  is  tedious  and  fub- 
jed:  to  mifcarry  by  rains,  and  .the  fait  fo 
made  could  fcarce  be  collected  without  mud  3, 
and -the  calcarious  earth,  and  other  grofs  in¬ 
gredients  of  fea  water  would  remain  mixed 

3  Mr.  Boyle  found  the  fpecific  gr>avity  of  a  hard 
lump  of  fea  fait  to  that  of  common  water  almoft  as, 
2:  I.  But  the  fpecific  weight  of  an  hard  lump  of  fal 
gem.  is  to  that  of  water  nearly  as  :  i.  If  therefore 
(as  before  fuppofed)  each  fquare  inch  of  the  bottom  cf 
the  pond  was  covered  with  a  cruft  of  fait  weighing 
1:18  grains  then  the  faid  cruft  would  only  be  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  thicknefs.  For  250,  the  number  of  grains  in 
a  cubic  inch  of  water,  beingdivided  by  2,  gives  128.  So 
that  if  a  cubic  inch  of  water  be  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  by  a  plain  parallel  to  its  bafe,  each,  of  thofe  parts 
will  weigh  128.  and  the  altitude  of  each  will  be  half  an 
■  inch.  But  the  altitude  or  thicknefs  of  a  cruft  of  fait  up¬ 
on  the  fame  bafe,  and  alfo  weighing  128.  will  only  be 

of  an  inch*  feeing  that  the  fpecific  weight  of  fait  is 
double  to  that  of  common  water.  But  fo  thin  a  cruft 
of  fak  could  fcarce  be  feparated  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pond,  without  a  large  proportion  of  mud  and  other  im¬ 
purities  adhering  to  it. 

with 
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with  it,  it  would  not  therefore  be  advifeable 
to  make  a  trial  of  this  method  ;  efpecially 
as  the  following  may  eafily  be  put  in  prac¬ 
tice,  which  is  far  more  commodious,  expe¬ 
ditious,  and  certain. 

PROP.  IL 

In  feveral  parts  of  England  large  quantities 
of  bay  fait  may  ‘very  commodioufy  be  ex^ 
trailed from  fea  ‘water  ^  after  the  fame  man* 
ner  that  is  praBifed  in  France^  and  in  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  parts  of  England  moft  proper  for 
this  work  are  thofe  which  are  the  warmed: 
and  leaft  rainy,  as  on  the  coafts  from  Dover 
to  Yarmouth  :  although  the  fame  work  will 
fucceed  very  well  in  other  places  k  For  if 
fuch  large  quantities  of  bay  fait  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  France  as  are  fufficient  for  the  whole 
annual  confumption  of  that  large  kingdom, 
and  of  all  thofe  nations  who  purchafe  it  from 
thence,  and  that  in  fo  fhort  a  time  as  one 
fortnight  of  good  weather ;  why  may  not 
large  quantities  be  prepared  in  the  above- 
mentioned,  and  feveral  other  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  during  the  whole  fummer  feafon  ?  If 

!  Particularly  on  the  coaft  from  Dover  to  LandVend. 

O  fait 
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fait  can  be  extracted  in  France,  even  in  the 
night  time,  why  may  it  not  in  England  du¬ 
ring  the  day  ?  If  bay  fait  can  be  made  in 
confiderable  quantities,  and  to  profit,  in  the 
fun  pans  of  Hampfliire  why  not  in  larger 
quantities,  and  to  much  greater  profit,  in 
fait  marfhes,  which  are  much  more  artful 
and  commodious  ? 

There  are  feveral  parts  of  the  Englifh 
coaft,  which  do  not  lie  above  two  or  three 
degrees  farther  north  than  the  coafts  of  Bri- 
tany,  where  fuch  vaft  quantities  of  bay  fait 
are  made ;  and  particularly  the  coafts  above 
pointed  out,  where  this  fait  is  chiefly  wanted 
for  curing  fifli  and  naval  provifions ;  where 
the  heat  of  the  fun  is  not  much  lefs  than  on 
the  coafts  of  Britany ;  where  the  winds  and 
air  will  alfo  have  the  fame  effedt  as  in  Brita¬ 
ny  >  and  where,  in  all  probability,  there  is 
confiderably  lefs  rain  to  retard  the  operation, 
than  on  the  French  coafts.  So  that  it  is 
not  likely  that  this  work  would  proceed 
much  flower  in  England  than  in  France. 

But,  that  this  may  more  plainly  appear, 
let  it  be  granted,  that  the  heat  of  the  fun  is 
fo  much  greater  in  Britany  than  on  the  coafts 

^  See  the  foregoing  accounts  of  the  method  of  making 
bay  fait  in  France  and  Hampfliire. 

of 
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of  ElTex  and  Suffolk,  that  water  will  exhale 
even  twice  as  fall:  in  the  firft,  as  it  does  in 
the  laft  mentioned  places,  during  the  fum- 
mer  months.  Allowing  even  this  fuppofi- 
tion,  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  fhew, 
that  fuch  an  inconveniency  might  be  over-* 
come  5  and  that,  under  fuch  circumftances^ 
as  much  fait  might  be  prepared  in  an  Eng- 
lifh  fait  marfh  as  in  one  in  Britany,  and 
with  no  great  difference  of  expence. 

Supposing  therefore,  that  from  a  furface 
of  one  yard  fquare,  as  much  water  exhales 
in  Britany,  as  from  a  furface  of  two  fquare 
yards  in  England.  And  if  we  farther  fup* 
pofe  two  cylindrical  veffels  of  equal  capac:« 
ties,  but  fo  formed,  that  the  furface  of  the 
fluid  in  one,  is  double  to  the  furface  of  the 
fluid  in  the  other,  and  that  thefe  veffels, 
when  filled  with  water,  are  placed,  that  with 
the  larger  furface,  in  England,  and  that  with 
the  fmaller  furface,  in  Britany :  then,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  firft  fiippofition,  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  water  will  exhale  from  thofe  two 
veffels  in  equal  times,  and  both  veffels,  as 
they  contain  the  fame  quantity  of  water, 
will  become  empty  in  the  fame  fpace  of 
time.  And  if  the  water  in  both  veflels  be 
of  .an  equal  faltnefs,  an  equal  quantity  of 

O  2  fait 
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fait  will  remain  in  each  veffel,  after  all  the 
water  is  exhaled. 

-  It  is  therefore  very  poffible  to  anfwer  all 
the  requihtes  in  the  following  problem,  viz. 
By  Cl  moderate  heat  oj  the  fun,  and  the 
force  of  the  air,  from  a  given  quantity  of 
water  to  exhale  a  certain  quantity  given, 
in  a  given  time  ;  for  this  may  be  done 
by  proportioning  the  furface  of  the  water  to 
the  force  of  the  fun  and  air,  and  to  the  quan- 
tity  of  water  required  to  be  exhaled  in  the 
time  given. 

Should  it  then  be  required  to  make  the 
fame  quantity  of  bay  fait  at  a  fait  work  in 
England,  as  is  ufually  made  at  a  fait  work 
of  the  fame  kind  on  the  coafl  of  France  5 
that  this  may  be  done,  it  is  neceffary  that 
equal  quantities  of  fea  water  (fuppofed  at 
both  places  of  an  equal  faltnefs)  fliould  be 
received  into  both  works,  and  that  the  eva¬ 
poration  fhould  be  equal  in  both.  Which 
would  be  the  cafe,  if  the  water  in  the  fait 
work  in  England  be  expofed  to  the  fun  and 
air  with  a  greater  furface  than  in  the  French 
work  ^  fo  that  this  greater  extent  of  furface 
may  compenfate  for  the  lefs  force  of  the  fun's 
heat :  or,  in  other  words,  fo  that  the  whole 
furfice  of  the  two  fait  works  may  be  in  a 

reciprocal 
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reciprocal  proportion  with  the  evaporations 
from  equal  portions  of  their  furfaces.  For 
example ;  if  the  evaporation  from  a  certain 
part  of  the  French  jfalt  work,  be  double  to 
the  evaporation  from  an  equal  part  of  the 
Englifh  work,  then  muft  the  furface  of  the 
Englifh  work  be  double  the  furface  of  the 
French  work.  And  fince  an  equal  quantity 
of  fait  water  or  brine  is  fuppofed  to  be  con¬ 
tained  in  both  works,  therefore  the  Englifh 
pits  muft  in  fuch  cafe  have  only  half  the 
depth  of  water  in  them,  that  is  in  the 
French  pits.  So  that  in  the  refer  voir,  where 
there  is  ten  inches  depth  of  water  in  the 
French  work,  there  muft  be  only  five  inches 
depth  in  the  Englifli  work,  and  in  the  flial- 
lower  pits  in  the  fame  proportion. 

T HE  foregoing  calculations  are  made  up¬ 
on  a  fuppofition,  that  it  is  dry  weather,  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  time  that  the  water  is  eva¬ 
porating  ;  but  as  in  the  fait  marfhes  this 
bufinefs  is  frequently  difturbed  by  rains,  it 
is  necefiary,  in  pradlice,  alfo  to  make  an 
allowance  for  the  water  received  from  the 
atmofphere  into  the  fait  marfh  during  the 
evaporation  •  and  upon  that  account,  to  en¬ 
large  the  furface  of  the  Englifli  work  yet 
confiderably  farther.  For  fuppofing  only 

O  3  the 
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the  fame  quantity  of  rain  to  fall  Into  the 
Englilh,  as  into  the  French  fait  work ,  as 
the  evaporation  is  fuppofed  flower  upon  a 
certain  part  of  the  Englifli  work  than  upon 
an  equal  part  of  the  French  work,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary,  that  the  water  falling  into  the  firfl: 
work  be  fpread  over  a  larger  furface,  than 
that  which  falls  into  the  latter,  in  order  that 
in  both  it  may  be  exhaled  in  equal  times. 
But  as  the  furface  of  the  Englifh  work  is 
fuppofed  larger  than  the  furface  of  the  French 
work,  more  rain  may  probably  fall  into  it 
than  into  the  French  work  ;  fo  that  it  may 
be  necelfary  to  extend  the  furface  ftill  far¬ 
ther  5  and  fo  to  evaporate  the  excefs  of  wa¬ 
ter,  which  it  receives  from  the  atmofphere. 

How  far  it  may  be  really  neceffary  to 
extend  the  Engliih  work  farther  than  a 
French  work  of  the  fame  capacity,  in  order 
to  make  an  equal  quantity  of  fait  in  each  of 
them,  can  only  be  afeertained  by  proper  ex¬ 
periments.  But  all  circumflances  being  duly 
confidered,  we  may  reafonably  conjedture, 
that,  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  if  a  fait 
marfii  was  formed,  whofe  furface  was  only 
a  fifth  or  a  fixth  part  larger  than  that  of  a 
French  fait  marfli,  as  much  fait,  at  lead, 
might  be  prepared  in  the  Englifli  niarfh,,  as 
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in  that  of  France.  And  if  we  confider  the 
fituation  of  the  French  coaft,  how  it  muft 
be  watered  with  heavy  rains  from  the  weft- 
ern  ocean,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  lefs  wa¬ 
ter  falls  there  in  rain  and  other  aqueous  me¬ 
teors,  than  on  the  coaft  about  Plymouth, 
which  at  a  medium  is  thirty-one  inches  in 
the  year  5  whereas  on  feveral  of  the  warm- 
eft  parts  of  the  Englifti  coafts  there  does 
not  annually  fall  above  twenty  inches.  So 
that  during  the  fummer  feafon  more  water 
will  probably  fall  into  the  French  fait  marfti 
than  into  one  of  a  fifth  part  larger  furface, 
fituated  on  the  coafts  of  Eflex,  Norfolk,  or 
Suffolk. 

If  therefore  it  fhould  prove  true  in  fadt, 
as  in  all  probability  it  will,  that  as  much 
fait  may  be  extradled  from  an  Englifti  fait 
marfti,  as  from  one  in  France,  when  the 
fiirface  of  the  former  is  one  fifth  larger  than 
that  of  the  latter  :  then,  in  order  that  both 
works  may  contain  an  equal  quantity  of 
brine  3,  it  will  be  neceffary,  that  in  the  re- 

5  The  following  theorem  may  be  of  ufe  in  determi¬ 
ning  the  depths  of  the  feveral  ponds,  fo  that  the  two 
fait  marfhes  may  be  made  to  contain  equal  quantities  of 
brine,  viz. 

As  the  furface  of  the  broader  pond  in  the  Englijh  marfi, 
k  to  the  depth  of  the  narrower  pond  in  the  French  marjh ; 

O  4  fervoir 
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fervoir  where  the  fait  water  is  ten  inches 
deep  in  France,  it  be  eight  inches  one  third 
in  England  i  and  the  fait  pits  where  the 
brine  is  one  inch  and  an  half  deep  in  France, 
it  mull  be  one  inch  and  a  quarter  deep  in 
England^.  And  care  Ihould  be  taken  to  lay 
the  bottoms  of  the  feveral  pits  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  depth  of  the  brine  in  them 
may  anfwer  to  the  above-mentioned  pro¬ 
portions. 

.  The  Englilh  fait  marlh  mull  be  made 
larger  or  fmaller  as  occafion  requires  \  fo  - 
that  care  be  taken  to  obferve  the  above,  or 

fo  reciprocally  the  fiirface  of  the  narrower^  Is  to  the 

depth  of  the  broader. 

Thus,  if  the  furface  of  the  French  refervoir  be  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  fquare,  irs  furface  will  then  contain  5760000 
fquare  inches.  And  the  Englilh  refervoir  5760000  x 
5760000 

r — - =  6912000  fquare  inches.  Then  as  the  French 

.  refervoir  is  ten  inches  deep,  according  to  the  above  the¬ 
orem,  6912000: 10  ::  5760000  :  8|-.  And  the  pro- 
dudl  of  the  tv/o  extremes  will  be  found  equal  to  that  of 
the  two  means,  which  give  the  folid  contents  of  the 
French  refervoir  in  cubic  inches. 

+  Suppofing  the  French  fait  pits  ten  inches  fquare, 
their  furface  will  contain  a  hundred  fquare  inches*  and 
the  furface  of  the  Englilh  fait  pits  (being  one  fifth  of  an 
inchlarger)  120  fquare  inches:  then,  120:  i  *  100: 

j  .K  —  I  * 

The  fame  proportion  will  hold  good,  if  the  furface  pf 
the  French  fait  pits  be  fuppofed  of  any  other  magnitude. 

fuch 

i,  .  .  ; 
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fuch  other  proportion  in  the  dimenhons  of 
its  feveral  parts,  as  by  experience  (liall  be 
found  moft  proper.  In  general,  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  the  reiervoir  and  brine  ponds  be 
of  a  fufficient  magnitude  to  furniih  the  fait 
pits  with  a  conilant  fupply  of  the  ftrongeft 
brine,  in  the  place  of  that  which  is  continu¬ 
ally  reduced  to  fait. 

PROP.  III. 

B(^y  fait  may  be  extracted  in  Eftgland  from 
fea  water  in  larger  quantities ^  and  with 
more  certainty^  than  by  the  foregomg  method^ 
if  care  be  taken  to  preferve  the  brine  con¬ 
tained  in  the  fait  pits  from  bemg  diluted 
with  rains ^  and  to  promote  the  evaporation 
of  the  water  by  feveral  artificial  means^ 
which  may  eajily  be  put  in  praBice. 

The  above  related  method  is  eafy  and 
practicable  \  and  we  find  one  much  lefs 
commodious  fucceed  to  advantage  on  the 
coafts  of  Hampfhire,  where  there  falls  one 
third  more  rain  than  in  feveral  other  parts 
of  the  Englifh  coaft.  But  thofe  who  are 
defirous  of  preparing  more  fait  than  can  be 
done  by  the  foregoing  methods,  and  would 
have  their  work  lefs  interrupted  by  rains, 

and 
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and  would  chufe  to  have  their  brine  lie 
deeper  in  the  fait  pits,  and  to  have  the  fait 
formed  into  large  cryftals,  may  for  thefe 
and  other  purpofes  have  recourfe  to  the 
following  methods. 

First,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  all 
the  falts  pits  of  the  marfh,  in  one  long  row, 
extended  from  eaft  to  weft%  and  for  each 
pit  to  make  covers  of  thin  boards,  or  rather 
of  coarfe  canvas,  or  fail-cloth,  ftretched  on 
frames  of  wood,  and  painted  white.  Thefe 
covers  mufl;  all  be  fixed  with  hinges  to 
ftrong  polls  and  beams  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  pits,  fo  that  they  may  be  let  down  and 
drawn  up  with  cords  and  pulleys,  or  by  fome 
other  contrivance,  fomewhat  like  draw¬ 
bridges.  Thefe  covers  thus  fixed  may  be 
let  down  over  the  pits  like  a  fhed  or  pent- 
houfe,  in  rainy  weather;  and  in  dry  weather 
may  be  eredled  almoft  to  a  perpendicular,  but 
inclining  a  little  towards  the  fouth ;  fo  as  to 
form  a  wall  with  a  fouth  afped:.  And  thus 
may  ferve  a  double  ufe,  as  coverings  for  the 

*  It  will  be  alfo  neceffary  to  make  the  bottoms  of 
the  fait  pits  of  alabafter,  or  fome  other  ftrong  cement 
that  will  not  eafily  break  up ;  by  which  means  the  fait 
may  be  drawn  white  and  pure,  as  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  not  dirty  and  grey,  as  in  the  French  marilies. 
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pits  in  wet  weather,  and  as  reflectors  of  the 
fun’s  heat  upon  them  in  dry  weather.  For 
when  they  are  let  down  they  will  prevent 
the  rain  from  mingling  with  the  flrong  brine 
contained  in  the  fait  pits ;  and  when  they  are 
drawn  up  in  fun  fhiny  weather,  they  will 
ftrongly  refled  the  rays  of  the  fun  upon  the 
brine  contained  in  the  pits,  and  thus  greatly 
promote  the  evaporation  of  its  aqueous  parti¬ 
cles.  The  hinges  on  which  the  refledors 
turn  may  be  fixed  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
from  the  ground.  By  which  means,  when 
the  refledors  fland  upright,  there  will  be  an 
opening  left  beneath  them,  through  which 
the  air  will  continually  flow  in  a  brifle  cur¬ 
rent,  and  greatly  encreafe  the  evaporation  of 
the  water. 

In  order  alfo  that  no  diluted  brine  may 
flow  into  the  fait  pits  during  rains,  it  will 
be  neceilary  at  fuch  times  to  flop  the  nar¬ 
row  winding  channel  leading  to  the  pits,  by 
a  little  fluice.  T his  channel  alfo  muft  be  made 
very  narrow,  and  every  where  covered  over 
with  boards.  And  there  muft  not  be  a  pond  at 
the  entrance  of  the  fait  pits,  as  in  the  French 
marfh,  but  only  a  narrow  covered  trench, 
running  parallel  to  the  fide  of  the  pits  which 
is  oppofite  to  the  refledors.  And  the  pond, 

which 
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which  forms  the  entrance  of  the  pits  in  the 
French  fait  marfli,  muft  in  this  be  detached 
from  them  ;  and  inftead  thereof  muft  be 
formed  a  fourth  brine  pond,  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  third  by  a  long  narrow  ' 
channel. 

If  thefe  contrivances  fhould  be  reduced 
to  practice  in  England,  the  fait  will  proba¬ 
bly  cryftalize  there  much  fafter  than  in  the 
French  fait  marfhes.  And  the  brine  may  be 
kept  as  deep  and  even  deeper  there  than  in 
the  French  fait  pits.  In  which  cafe  the 
Englifh  fait  marfli  will  require  fewer  pits 
than  in  the  method  propofed  in  the  foregoing 
propolition.  And  if  a  flaov/er  or  two  of 
rain  chances  to  fall,  the  operation  will  only 
be  retarded  while  the  rain  continues  5  whereas 
in  the  French  open  work,  fuch  a  quantity 
of  rain  falling  often  puts  a  ftop  to  the  work 
for  two  or  three  days,  as  all  the  frefti  water 
that  fell  muft  again  be  exhaled,  before  any 
fait  can  be  formed. 

1 

But  in  order  to  prevent  the  weaker  brine 
from  being  diluted  with  rains  ^  and  in  order 
alfo  to  provide  a  fufficient  quantity  of  brine 
which  may  always  be  ready  to  fupply  the 
place  of  that  which  cryftalizes  in  the  fait 
pits,  it  may  be  neceliary  to  dig  in  the  earth 

four 
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four  cifterns  adjoining  to  the  brine  pits  above 
propofed,  which  may  be  made  tight  at  the 
bottom  and  fides  with  brick  and  clay,  into 
which  the  brine  in  the  fait  ponds  may  be 
admitted  when  the  rainy  weather  comes  on, 
fo  that  the  brine  of  different  degrees  of 
ftrength  may  run  into  feparate  cifterns,  and 
may  again  be  pumped  out  of  them  into  the 
feveral  ponds  from  which  it  was  drawn,  as 
foon  as  the  weather  grows  dry,  and  the  frefh 
water,  which  fell  into  the  pits,  hath  by 
proper  drains  been  firft  difcharged  out  of 
them. 

As  to  the  fait  water  in  the  refervoir,  if  it 
fhould  not  be  found  neceffary  to  preferve  it 
from  rains  in  cifterns ;  when  fo  much  rain 
falls,  as  to  make  it  frefher  than  fea  water, 
it  may  be  let  out,  and  fea  water  admitted 
into  its  place.  And  in  order  to  promote 
the  evaporation,  and  to  make  the  fait  water 
in  the  refervoir  fitter  to  fupply  the  firft  brine 
pond  with  brine  of  a  due  ftrength,  it  may 
be  proper,  by  means  of  a  fmall  fire  engine, 
continually  to  force  up  the  fait  water  in  the 
refervoir  as  often  as  occafion  requires,  and 
by  means  of  a  diverger  fitted  to  the  engine  to 
make  it  defcend  again  into  the  refervoir  like 
a  fliower  of  rain  ;  by  which  means  the  eva- 
I  p  oration 
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poration  of  the  watery  vapours  will  be  greatly 
promoted,  after  much  the  fame  manner  as  is 
praftifed  at  feveral  fait  works  in  Germany 
where  the  brine  is  very  weak. 

And  thus  by  augmenting  the  force  of  the 
fun’s  heat,  and  of  the  air,  and  by  promoting 
the  evaporation  of  the  watery  vapours,  and 
by  preventing  the  brine  from  being  diluted 
with  rain,  it  is  very  probable,  that  during 
the  fummer  feafon  double  the  quantity  of 
fait  might  be  prepared  at  an  Englifh  work 
with  thefe  contrivances,  that  is  now  ufually 
prepared  at  a  French  fait  marfli  of  equal 
magnitude. 

P  R  O  P.  IV. 

In  feveral  parts  of  E72gland  large  qnajitities  of 
excellent  bay  fait  7nay^  vcitb  great  eaf^  be 
prepared  from  the  iiatiiral  brine  of  fait 
fpringSy  and  alfo  from  rock  fait  diffolved  in 
weak  brine ^  or  fa  water. 

In  Chefliire,  where  they  have  natural  brine 
almoft  fully  faturated  with  fait,  if  they 
fhould  think  proper  to  extradl  bay  fait  from 
this  brine,  it  may  be  pumped  direftly  into  fait 
pits  (without  any  previous  preparation)  there 
to  be  wrought  with  refleftors,  as  defcribed 

under 
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under  the  foregoing  propofition.  ^  Only,  if 
there  be  any  ochre  or  mud  mixed  with  the 
brine,  it  may  be  proper  to  draw  it  firft  into 
covered  refervoirs  or  cifterns,  there  to  ftand 
till  thefe  impurities  are  fubfided,  and  from 
thence  to  let  it  out  into  the  fait  pits  as  occalion 
may  require. 

But  if,  as  it  commonly  happens,  the  brine 
be  not  fully  faturated  with  fait,  then  it  may 
be  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air  in  brine 
ponds  with  refledlors  fitted  to  them  until  it 
be  reduced  to  a  faturated  brine,  after  which 
it  may  be  received  into  the  fait  pits.  Or  elfe 
the  weak  brine  may  be  fully  faturated  with 
rock  fait,  where  that  can  be  had  cheap,  or 
even  with  white  fait,  if  due  encouragement 
be  given  by  the  legiflature.  Or  where  there 
is  plenty  of  rock  fait  and  no  brine,  frefli 
water,  or  fea  water  (if  it  can  be  convenient¬ 
ly  had)  may  be  faturated  with  it,  and  reduced 
to  bay  fait  in  fait  pits  with  refleftors  as  before 
deferibed. 

Thus  large  quantities  of  bay  fait  may  be 
made  from  natural  brine  at  one  operation, 
as  is  prafliifed  at  the  ifle  of  May  and  in  feve- 
ral  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Of  the  quan¬ 
tities  which  can  thus  be  extraded  fonie 


con- 
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conjedlures  may  be  made  from  the  following 

calculations. 

Suppose  a  fait  pit  fixteen  feet  fquare.  A 
work  confifting  of  eighteen  pits  of  the  fame 
lize,  placed  all  in  a  row,  will  be  ninety  five 
yards  long,  and  will  be  fomewhat  larger  than 
the  fait  pits  of  the  F rench  marfii  before  de- 
cribed.  The  area  of  each  of  thefe  pits  will 
be  two  hundred  and  fifty  fix  fquare  feet, 
and  if  they  are  covered  a  quarter  of  a 
foot  deep  with  brine,  then  each  pit  will 
contain  fixty  four  cubic  feet  of  brine.  But 
from  ■  Dr.  Baynard’s  experiments,  a  cubic 
foot  of  common  water  weighs  exactly  leven- 
ty  fix  pounds  troy.  Therefore  fixty  four 
cubic  feet  weighs  64x76  —  4^64  pounds 
troy.  Suppofing  therefore  each  pound,  or 
twelve  ounces,  of  brine  to  contain  three 
ounces  and  an  half  of  fait,  then  4864  pounds 
of  brine  will  contain  17024  ounces  or  1064 
pounds  averdupois  of  fait,  and  eighteen  pits 
of  the  fame  dimenfions  19152  pounds,which 
is  exaftly  228  bufhels  of  fait,  each  weighing 
eighty  four  pounds  a^serdupois. 

But  as  a  pound  troy,  or  twelve  ounces,  of 
water,  will  diflblve  more  fait  than  three 
ounces  and  an  half ;  if  therefore  the  pits  be 

*  See  his  Exp.  raiade  at  Oxford  ;  in  the  Ph.  Tr. 

filled 
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filled  to  the  depth  of  three  inches  with  fully 
faturated  brine,  more  fait  will  be  contained 
in  them  than  here  fuppofed.  If  it  therefore 
be  grantedj  as  many  affirm,  that  a  gallon, 
ale  meafure,  of  the  ftrongefl:  Chefhire  brine^ 
which  is  almoft  fully  faturated,  holds  three 
pounds  averdupois  of  fait  (which  is  very 
nigh  a  pound  of  fait  to  three  pounds  of 
water)  the  7059  gallons  of  fully  faturated 
brine,  fuppofed  as  before  to  be  contained  in 
the  eighteen  fait  pit^,  will .  hold  fomewhat 
more  than  2 1 1 77  pounds,  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty  two  buffiels  nine  pounds  of  fait. 

In  order  to  eftimate  the  time  required  to 
prepare  the  above  quantity  of  fait,  l^t  it  be 
fuppofed  (as  with  great  reafon  it  may)  that 
in  dry  fummer  weather,  half  an  inch  depth 
of  water  will,  one  day  with  another,  exhale 
from  the  fait  pits  when  wrought  with  re- 
flediors.  Then  three  inches  depth,  the 
quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  brine,  will 
be  exhaled  in  fix  days;  fo  that  at  the 
end  of  fix  days  all  the  fait,  contained 
in  the  brine,  will  remain  dry  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pits ;  which,  according  to  the  firft 
fuppofition,  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  eight 
buffiels  of  bay  fait ;  and,  according  to  the 
fecond,  fomewhat  more  than  two  hundred 
fifty  two  buffiels.  And  if  we  divide  thofe 

P  quan^ 
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quantities  by  fix,  the  number  of  days  in  which 
all  the  water  is  exhaled,  we  fhall  find  thatj, 
according  to  the  firft  fuppofition,  thirty  eight 
bufhels,  and,  according  to  the  fecond,  fome- 
what  more  than  forty  two  bufhels  of  bay  fait 
may  be  daily  prepared  in  dry  fummer  wea¬ 
ther,  in  a  work  of  the  above  dimenfions. 

The  fame  calculations  alfo  fhew  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fait,  which  may  be  prepared  from 
fea-water  in  a  fait  marfh,  where  the  pits 
are  of  the  dimenfions  above  fuppofed  ^ 
for  in  both  cafes  the  fait  pits  muft  be 
kept  conflantly  filled  with  a  fully  fatu- 
rated  brine.  But  if  only  half  the  quan¬ 
tity  here  fuppofed,  vi2.  twenty  one  bufhels, 
or  1764  pounds  of  fait,  can  be  made  every 
dry  fummer  day  in  a  fait  marfh  of  the  above 
dimenfions,  it  is  as  much  as  is  commonly 
made  every  day  from  brine  in  a  faltern  whofb 
boyler  contains  eight  hundred  gallons. 

PROP.  V, 

Bay  fait  may  be  prepared  in  England  by  the 
foregoing  methods  at  a  very  moderate  ex^ 
pence^  equal  in  goodnefs  to  the  bef  foreign- 
bay  falty  and  in  quantity  fufficient  for 
the  confumption  of  all  the  Britif  domi^ 
nkm. 


If 
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If  in  the  lirft  place,  we  compare  the 
French  fait  marflh  with  the  Englifh  faltern 
for  boiling  white  fait,  we  fhall  find  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  making  the  former  much  lefs  than 
that  of  making  the  latter ;  in  which  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  boiling-houfes,  hot-houfes,  fur¬ 
naces,  fait  pans,  &c.  is  very  confiderable  | 
and  which  alfo  frequently  require  large  fums 
to  be  laid  out  on  them  to  keep  them  in  re¬ 
pair;  whereas  the  French  marfl:i  requires 
very  little  repairs.  Befides,  the  expence  of 
coals  or  other  fewel  is  very  great  in  the  En- 
glifli  faltern,  which  is  all  faved  in  the  French 
bay  fait  work ;  and  the  expence  of  labour 
will  be  more  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
the  fait  made  in  the  Englifh  white  fait  work 
than  in  the  French  fait  marfh.  And  for 
thefe  reafons ;  though  the  French  bay  fait  is 
better  than  the  Englifli  boiled  fait,  yet  it 
can  be  made  for  feven  or  eight  {hillings  a 
tun,  which  is  little  more  than  one  third  of 
the  price  for  which  white  fait  can  be  made 
in  the  moft  commodious  parts  of  Great 
Britain. 

If  again  we  compare  the  French  fait 
marfh  with  the  Englifli  marfh,  as  propofed 
under  Prop,  the  fecond,  we  fhall  find  that 
where  the  fituatlon  is  equally  convenient, 

P  a  the 
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difference  of  the  expence  in  making  them 
will  be  very  inconfiderable.  For  as  the  partiti¬ 
ons  between  the  fait  pits,  and  the  trench  and 
fluice  which  admit  the  fea  water,  and  the  walls 
between  the  ponds,are  themoft  expenfive  parts 
of  the  work  ^  if  therefore  the  Englifh  work 
be  one  fifth  part  more  in  furface  than  the 
French  work,  it  will  not  require  above 
one  tenth  part  more  expence  to  make  it, 
than  to  make  the  other.  And  this  fmall 
difference  in  the  prime  coft  of  the  two 
works,  will  occafion  but  a  very  trifling  diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  expence  of  making  fait  in  them ; 
efpeeially  as  the  works,  when  finifhed,  will 
require  little  repairs  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years. 

The  expence  of  the  Englifh  fait  marfh 
will  indeed  be  confiderably  increafed  by  the 
additional  contrivances  propofed  under  the 
third  Prop.  The  moft  expenfive  of  thefe 
will  be  the  refleftors,  which  I  am  in¬ 
formed  by  a  good  judge,  if  made  of  ftrong 
fail  cloth  ftretched  on  frames,  and  painted 
white,  and  properly  fixed  to  pofls,  fo  as  to 
cover  eighteen  pits  of  fixteen  feet  fquare, 
might  probably  coft  50/.  or  at  the  moft  60/. 
And  fhould  all  the  other  contrivances  coft 
60/.  more,  or  even  double  that  fum  j  this 

addi- 
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additional  expence  would  be  very  quickly 
accounted  for  in  the  profit  of  the  work,  as 
it  is  probable  that  double  the  quantity  of  fait 
might  be  made  with  thefe  contrivances,  that 
could  be  made  without  them.  And  the  ad¬ 
ditional  labour,  which  thefe  contrivances 
would  occafion,  would  make  very  little  en- 
creafe  of  expence,  as  it  would  all  be  per¬ 
formed  when  no  fait  is  drawn,  and  confe- 
quently  when  the  labourers  have  little  elfe 
to  do. 

As  to  the  work  propofed  under  Prop.  IV . 
for  making  bay  fait  from  natural  brine ; 
twice  as  much  fait  might  be  prepared  in  it 
in  one  day  (according  to  the  foregoing  cal¬ 
culations)  as  is  ufually  made  in  a  Chefhire 
faltern,  whofe  pan  contains  eight  hundred 
gallons.  Although  the  faltern  would  re¬ 
quire  much  more  money  to  eredt  it,  and  to 
keep  it  in  repair,  befides  the  expence  of  coals ; 

'  which  is  the  heavieft  article,  coifing  of- 
times  above  two  thirds  of  the  value  of  all  the 
fait  prepared  with  them. 

All  thefe  things  therefore  confidered,  it 
-  may  with  reafon  be  prefumed  that  bay  fait 
may  be  made  in  feveral  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  nearly  as  cheap  as  it  is  now 
made  in  France.  And  as  the  French  and 
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other  foreign  fait  muft  be  charged  with  a 
eonfiderable  freight  when  brought  to  the 
Britifh  market,  it  is  very  probable  that  bay 
fait  made  in  great  Britain  might  be  afforded 
cheaper  there  than  French  or  any  other  foreign 
fait  5  efpecially  as  there  is  ir.  i\d,  paid  more 
in  duties  for  every  half  hundred  weight  of 
foreign  fait,  than  for  the  fame  quantity  of 
Britifh  fait  confumed  in  England '  •  which 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  bounty  to  the 
Britifh  manufacturer  of  bay  fait.  More¬ 
over,  the  law  now  allows  three  bufliels  duty 
free,  for  every  v/ey  (or  forty  bufliels)  of 
Britifh  fait  carried  coaft-wife ;  which  allow¬ 
ance  will  not  only  make  up  for  the  wafle  in 
carriage,  but  will  alfo  pay  the  expence 

*  By  the  laws  as  now  eftabli/hed,  white  fait  and  other 
fait  of  Britifh  manufacture  confumed  in  England  pays  a 
duty  of  3^.  perbufhel,  weighing  fifty  fix  pound. 

But  bay  fait,  and  other  foreign  fait  there  confumed, 
pays  a  duty  of  6  s.  %d  per  bufliel,  weighing  eighty 
four  pound.  So  that  fifty  fix  pounds  of  foreign  fait  pays 
4  5,  5  y.  in  duty  j  from  which  35.  \d.  being  deduced, 
there  remains  is.  i\d.  which  is  paid  for  fifty  fix  pound 
of  foreign  fait  more  than  for  the  fame  quantity  of  13ritifh 
fait  confumed  in  England^  In  both  cafes  an  allov/ance 
is  made  for  prompt  payment.  In  Scotland  the  excife 
upon  Britifh  fait  as  well  as  foreign  fait  there  confumed, 
is  only  half  of  that  paid  in  England. 

And  all  fait  applied  to  curing  fuch  fifh  as  is  exported  to 
foreign  markets,  is  in  both  parrs  of  the  united  kingdom 
free  from  duty. 

Qf 
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of  carrying  the  fait  to  market,  to  moft  parts 
of  England.  The  laws  therefore,  as  they 
now  ftand,  are  extremely  favourable  to  the 
Britilh  manufacturers  of  bay  fait,  who,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  public,  would,  in  all  probabi-* 
lity  reap  great  advantage  by  making  fait 
works,  fuch  as  before  propofed.  And  fuch 
numbers  of  thefe  works  might  be  made  at 
proper  places  along  the  Britifh  coafts,  and 
nigh  brine  pits  where  fuel  is  fcarce,  as  would 
afford  bay  fait  enough  for  all  the  occafions  of 
Great  Britain  3  and  might  even  furnifh  an 
article  for  exportation  in  thofe  fhips  which 
are  fent  from  thence  empty  to  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  into  the  Baltick,  for  hemp,  flax, 
iron,  timber,  and  other  commodities  of  thofe 
countries. 

It  remains  now  to  fhew,  that  bay  fait, 
thus  made  in  Great  Britain,  will,  anfwer  all 
the  purpofes  of  foreign  bay  fait,  and  will  be 
equally  good  for  curing  fifh  and  flefh,  and 
for  all  other  culinary  ufes. 

As  to  the  fea  fait,  no  one  will  call  this 
in  queftion,  fince  it  is  made  from  the  fame 
water  as  foreign  marine  bay  fait,  and  the 
method  propofed  for  making  it  appears  to  be 
at  leaft  as  good  as  that  which  is  praClifed  by 
foreigners.  And  it  hath  already  been  found 
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by  experience,  that  bay  fait  made  in  Hamp« 
fhire  is  not  inferior  to  foreign  bay  fait  for  the 
abovementioned  ufes.  And  where  natural 
brine  is  fufficiently  pure,  as  at  Droitwich, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  an  excellent  bay  fait 
might  be  made  from  it  at  one  operation,  as 
is  pradlifed  in  the  ifle  of  May,  and  in  other 
hot  countries.  But  if  there  be  much  calca- 
rious  earth,  or  other  earthy  impurities  mixed 
with  the  brine,  as  in  Chefhire  5  fuch  brine 
will  afford  a  better  fait  if  it  is  only  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  flrength,  fo  that  it  may  remain  a  con- 
liderable  time  in  brine  ponds,  there  to  mel¬ 
low,  and  to  heighten  into  a  fully  faturated 
brine,  and  to  depolite  its  earthy  impurities, 
which  would  be  very  pre;udicial  to  the  fait 
if  mixed  with  it,  as  will  be  more  fully  ex-* 
plained  hereafter. 

PROP.  VI. 

hi  fever al  of  the  Britifj  colonies  in  America^ 
bay  fait  mighty  with  little  expence  and  trou¬ 
ble^  be  prepared  from  fea  water  ^  in  quantities 
fufficient  to  fupply  the  American  fifheries^ 

'  and  all  the  other  occafons  of  thofe  colonies^ 
fo  as  to  become  a  confiderable  branch  of 
their  trade » 
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It  feems  a  truth  deferving  the  confidera- 
tion  of  every  friend  to  Great  Britain,  that  its 
colonies  in  America  might  be  made  capable 
of  furnilhing  it  with  almoft  all  kinds  of  na¬ 
tural  commodities,  which  it  wants  of  foreign 
production;  as  wine,  oil,  fpices,  tea,  lilk, 
hemp,  iron,  and  other  metals.  Salt  is  alfo 
a  commodity,  which  thofe  colonies  might  be 
made  to  yield  in  great  abundance ;  and  is  fo 
much  wanted  for  their  own  confumption, 
and  fo  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  th«ir 
fifheries,  that  it  feems  ftrange  that  its  manu¬ 
facture  fhould  have  been  there  fo  long  neg¬ 
lected  ;  efpecially  as  it  might  be  made  in  moft 
of  thofe  colonies  at  a  very  fmall  expence.  For 
all  the  fea  coafts  of  Georgia,  Carolina,  and 
Virginia,  and  the  illes  of  Bermudas,  lie  be¬ 
tween  3 1  and  3  8  degrees  of  latitude ;  fo 
that  their  moft  northern  parts  are  eight  de¬ 
grees  nearer  the  line,  than  thofe  coafts 
where  the  greateft  part  of  the  French  fait  is 
made.  The  grapes,  which  in  France  are  not 
ripe  till  September,  in  Carolina  are  ripe  in 
June,  or  the  beginning  of  July.  And  in  all 
thofe  colonies  the  heats  in  fummer  are  more 
exceffive  than  in  any  part  of  the  bay  of 
Bifcay,  and  the  draughts  oftimes  very 
'  diftreffing.  So  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
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wanting  either  fun  or  fair  weather  for  making 
fait  on  all  that  vaft  extent  of  coaft ;  and  even 
much  farther  northwards,  as  in  New  York, 
New  Jerfey,  and  New  England.  In  fuch 
parts  therefore  of  thefe  coafts  as  have  a  con¬ 
venient  lituation,  marine  bay  fait  might  be 
made  with  great  eafe,  and  in  very  great  abun¬ 
dance,  and  probably  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world;  fo  that  thofe 
colonies  might  be  fupplied  with  fait  of  their 
own  manufacture,  at  a  much  cheaper  price, 
than  they  have  it  from  the  Cape  de  Verd 
ifles,  and  Salt-Tortuga ;  and  would  never 
more  be  put  to  the  neceffity  of  bringing  it 
from  Sardinia  and  Portugal,  as  they  now  are 
in  this  time  of  war.  For  it  is  now  found 
too  hazardous  an  undertaking  to  go  to  the 
ifle  of  May,  or  Tortuga,  to  make  fait,  as 
Ihips  lying  fo  long  in  open  roads  are  too 
much  expofed  to  the  enemy.  And  in  times 
of  peace  the  length  of  the  voyage,  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  feas  in  open  roads,  the  expence  of 
making  and  fhipping  the  fait,  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  getting  a  loading,  muft  make 
the  fait  from  thofe  iflands  come  much  dearer 
'to  the  Britifh  colonies,  than  that  of  their  own 
manufadture 

^  In  times  of  peace  bay  fait  is  fold  in  bulk  in  the  Bri- 
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As  to  Jamaica  and  the  Caribbee  iflands, 
which  lie  between  the  tropics,  the  heat  of 
the  fun  is  there  fo  intenfe,  and  the  weather 
fo  fettled  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  year, 
that  thofe  colonies  might,  with  a  very  little 
trouble  and  expence,  be  fupplied  with  ma¬ 
rine  bay  fait  of  their  own  manufadlure. 

If  therefore  in  future  times,  the  Britilh 
dominions,  either  in  Europe  or  America 
fhould  want  bay  fait  of  their  own  manu- 
fadure,  fit  and  fufficient  for  all  their  occa- 
fions,  and  at  as  a  cheap  or  even  a  cheaper 
rate  than  they  now  have  it  from  foreign 
markets,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  fcar- 
city  proceeds,  either  from  a  .want  of  induftry 
in  the  Britifh  fubjedts,  or  elfe,  for  want  of 
proper  encouragements  from  their  legifla- 
ture, 

tifn  colonies  in  North  America,  at  a  medium  for  about 
15  per  bufiiel  (and  cannot  well  be  afforded  for  lefs,  as  I 
am  affured  by  gentlemen  of  experience)  and  now  in  time 
of  war  above  double  that  fum  is  paid  for  it,  and  it  can 
fcarce  be  had  at  any  price  ,*  although  it  might  be  made 
in  thofe  colonies  for  4  d.  per  bulhel  in  times  of  war,  as 
well  as  in  times  of  peace. 
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PART  IV. 

Jn  which  fonie  methods  are  propofed  for  pre¬ 
paring  white  fait  fit  for  preferring  pro- 
rifions. 

Although  it  may  be  prefamed, 
that  if  the  rules  before  given  be  re¬ 
duced  into  pradice,  the  fubjeds  of  thefe 
kingdoms  may  be  fupplied  with  excellent 
bay  fait  of  Britifli  manufadure,  fit  and  fuf- 
ficient  for  their  occafions ;  yet  neverthelefs, 
I  am  defirous  of  propofing  feveral  improve¬ 
ments  that  may  alfo  be  made  in  our  methods 
of  preparing  white  fait ;  which,  if  brought 
into  ufe,  may  probably  be  of  advantage  not 
only  to  private  undertakers,  but  alfo  to  the 
public.  From  what  hath  before  been  ob- 
ferved,  it  appears,  that  two  very  different 
kinds  of  white  fait  are  required  3  the  one  for 

the 
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the  ufe  of  the  table,  and  the  other  as  a  con¬ 
diment  for  provifions.  Its  whitenefs,  dry- 
nefs,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  its  grain,  are  the 
properties  which  chiefly  recommend  the  firfl: 
kind  -y  and  its  great  ftrength  and  purity,  the 
latter.  It  is  this  llrong  and  pure  kind  of 
white  fait  which  is  wanted  in  the  Britifh 
dominions ;  and  it  is  therefore  my  principal 
defign  here  to  confider  how  this  defed:  may 
be  fupplied ;  although  inilrudlions  will  at 
the  fame  time  be  given  how  to  prepare  table 
fait,  not  only  better  in  quality,  but  alfo  at  a 
lefs  expence  than  it  is  now  prepared  by  the 
common  methods. 

LEMMA  I. 

In  the  com^non  procejfes  for  making  white  falty 
the  fait  is  deprived  of  a  confderable  part  of 
its  acid  fpirit  by  the  violent  boiling  ufed  in 
its  preparation. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hales,  to  whom  the  world 
is  indebted  for  many  excellent  difcoveries, 
in  the  method  which  he  hath  publifhed  of 
making  fait  water  fweet  and  potable,  hath 
given  us  the  following  experiments. 

^  He  diftilled  fea  water  to  a  drinefs  in 
glafs  veflels,  dividing  the  water  as  it  came 

*  Philof,  exper.  psg.  12^  13^ 
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over  into  nine  different  portions.  He  ob- 
ferved  that  the  firft  portion,  which  arofe 
till  the  water  began  to  boil,  was  pretty  well 
tafted  ;  but  the  feven  portions  which  came 
next  over  while  the  fea  water  in  the  retort 
was  boiling,  had  all  of  them  a  flat,  unfalt, 
naufeous,  dry,  aduft  tafte.  The  ninth  por¬ 
tion,  which  came  over  laft,  till  the  fait  in 
the  retort  was  diftilled  to  a  drinefs,  was 
more  harfh  and  difagreeable  than  any  of  the 
reft,  tailing  more  of  a  kind  of  fpirit  of  fait ; 
but  none  of  them  had  any  tafte  like  bitter- 
nefs  or  bitumen.  Half  a  fpoonful  of  each 
of  thefe  nine  portions  of  diftilled  water  be¬ 
ing  put  into  feparate  glaffes,  to  each  glafs 
was  added  two  drops  of  a  folution  of  pure 
ftlver  made  in  aqua  fortis,  and  diluted  with, 
fpring  water.  This  folution  immediately 
caufed  ' white  clouds  in  the  clear  diftilled 
water,  which  were  leaft  in  the  firft  portion, 
and  nearly  the  fame  in  all  the  others,  except 
in  the  laft,  which  had  whiter  and  thicker 
clouds  than  any  of  the  reft.  And  thefe 
white  clouds  plainly  difcovered  the  diftilled 
water  to  be  impregnated  with  fpirit  of  fait, 
by  means  of  which  the  filver  diffolved  in 
the  aqua  fortis  was  precipitated. 
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^  By  other  experiments,  the  fame  learned 
gentleman  found  that  the  fpirit  of  fait  arifes 
in  greater  quantities  in  proportion  as  the  di- 
ftillation  is  carried  on  farther  3.  He  alfo 
obferved,  that  when  fea  water  was  diftilled 
before  it  had  corrupted,  a  third  part  of  the 
water,  which  firft  came  over,  had  no  very 
confiderable  quantity  of  fpirit  of  fait  mixed 
with  it,  but  might  be  ufed  inftead  of  frelh 
water.  For  though  when  firfl  diftilled,  it 
gave  white  clouds  with  the  folution  of  fil- 
ver;  yet  after  ftanding  in  flafks  for  three 
months,  it  no  longer  gave  any  white  clouds, 
nor  other  marks  of  acidity.  But  the  two 
remaining  thirds  of  the  water,  which  were 
laft  drawn  off,  after  ftanding  three  months, 
ftill  continued  to  tafte  tart  and  rough,  and 
gave  manifeft  clouds  with  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  folution. 

He  alfo  difcovered  that  fea  water  after 

putrefadtion,  might  be  diftilled  with  a  boil- 

/ 

*  Philof,  exper.  pag.  38. 

5  The  fame  work,  pag.  39,  40. 

^  Tt  feems  reafonable  ro  believe,  that  when  fea  water 
is  evaporated  by  a  boiling  hear,  it  emits  the  acid  fumes 
of  fak  fooner  and  in  larger  quantities  when  freOi  than 
^after  a  putrefacftion  ;  becauie  while  ic  is  frelh  and 
retains  its  vifcofity,  ic  requires  a  ftronger  heat  to  difen- 
tangle  its  aqueous  parts,  and  to  reduce  them  into  va¬ 
pours.  And  by  this  kroDger  heat  the  acid  fpirit  is  alfo 
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ing  heat,  till  four  fifths  of  it  was  come  over 
before  any  confiderable  quantity  of  the  fpi-* 
rit  of  fait  would  arife.  But  when  the  diftil- 
lation  was  continued  until  the  fait  in  the  re¬ 
tort  remained  dry  \  that  fifth  portion  of  the 
water  which  laft  arofc,  was  fo  ftrongly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  Ipirit  of  fait,  that  it-tafted 
plainly  acid,  and  not  only  prepq5ltated  filVer 
from  the  before-mentipnedf  folution,  but 
alfo  gave  greater  marks  of  acidity  by  turning 
fyrup  of  violets  red  j  which  feveral  other 
portions  of  difliilled  fea  water  would  not  do, 
although  they  were  fufficiently  impregnated 
with  the  faline  fpirit,  to  give  white  clouds 
with  the  folution  of  filver,  as  before  related. 

5  The  excellent  Mr.  Boyle  aflures  us,  that 
when  he  diftilled  fea  water  in  a  glafs  head 
and  body  with  a  moderate  heat,  till  a  confi- 


feparated  from  the  fait,  and  raifed  when  about  a  third 
part  of  the  water  is  evaporated  •  but  when,  by  putre- 
facflion,  the  water  hath  loft  iis  vifcous  quality,  it  boils, 
and  this  off  in  vapours  with  a  lefs  degree  of  heat ;  there¬ 
fore  no  acid  fpirit  is  raifed  till  four  fifths  of  the  fea  wa¬ 
ter  is  exhaled;  (fee  Dr.  Hales  ?h,  exp,  pag.  31.)  but 
then,  the  water  remaining,  being  greatly  loaden  with 
fait,  and  thereby  made  thick  and  ponderous,  it  con¬ 
tracts  fuch  an  intenfe  heat  in  boiling,  as  is  fufficient  to 
feparate  a  confiderable  quantity  of  acid  fpirit  from  the 
fait,  and  to  raife  it  along  with  the  watery  vapours. 

5  See  his  Phil,  'ii'orks  abridged  by  Dr.  Shaw,  vol.  iir. 
pag.  220. 
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derable  portion  of  it  was  drawn  over  ^  he 
could  not  iind  that  this  water,  either  by  its 
tafte,  or  a  more  chemical  examination  con¬ 
tained  any  thing  of  fait  in  it  ^  although  it  is 
w^ell  known,  that  he  iirft  applied  the  above- 
mentioned  folution  in  trials  of  this  kind,  and 
doubtlefs  made  ufe  of  it  upon  this  occalion* 
Thefe  his  experiments  do  no  ways  difagree 
with  thofe  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales  before 
related  5  for  had  Mr.  Boyle  applied  a  more 
violent  heat,  he  would  doubtlefs  have  found 
the  diflillled  water  impregnated  with  the  acid 
fumes  of  fait,  as  in  Dr.  Hales's  experiments. 

And  that  fea  water,  when  diftiiled  in 
large  alembics,  after  the  common  method, 
with  quick  fires,  doth  part  with  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  acid  fpirit,  was  long  ago  known 
to  Mr.  Hauton  ^  5  who  in  the  method  which, 
he  publifhed  of  making  fait  water  fv/eet, 
very  judicioufiy  direfls  a  certain  earthy  fub- 
jflance  to  be  mixed  v/ith  the  diftilled  water, 
and  gently  to  fublide  therein  ^  in  order,  as 
he  fays,  to  blunt  the  points  of  the  volatile 
fpirits  of  the  fait,  and  to  fheath  them, 
and  take  away  the  force  of  fheir  malign 
fharpnefs’h 

^  Ph.  Tranf,  ab,  vol.  ii.  pag.  zj]. 
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And  that  the  volatile  acid  of  common  fait 
may  be  eahly  feparated  from  its  fixed  alcaline 
principle,  appears  from  an  expermient  of  the 
illuftrious  Mr.  Boyle,  who  by  a  long  and  arti- 
ficial  digeftion  of  this  fait,  fo  feparated  thofe 
its  two  principles  ^  ’that  when  this  digefted 
fait  was  placed  in  a  gentle  fand  heat  without 
any  addition,  the  fpirit  arofe  from  it,  pure, 
leaving  the  phlegm  behind  in  the  retort. 
Chemifts  have  alfo  taken  notice,  that  com¬ 
mon  fait  by  being  fufed  in  a  crucible  acquires 
an  alcaline  quality,  a  large  quantity  of  its 
acid  fpirit  being  diflipated  in  the  operation  5 
and  that  if  after w^ards  it  be  expofed  to  the 
air,  it  eafily  xnmper  dtliquiuniy  much  earth 
being  left  undifiblved  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vefifel ;  and  that,  after  it  hath  been  feveral 
times  fufed,  if  fome  pow^der  of  charcoal  be 
added  to  it,  whilfl  in  fufion,  a  fulphureous 
mafs  is  produced,  as  if  it  was  mixed  with 
common  brimftone^. 

But  a  much  milder  heat  than  is  required 
to  fufe  common  fait,  will  feparate  its  acid 

7  Sec  HofFiSan’s  Ohf  Phyf.  Chem.  Lib.  ii.  Obf.  xvi. 

If  credit  may  be  given  to  Glauber,  he  could  in  a  few 
hours  fo  change  fea  (alt,  that  it  would  acquire  a  fiery  na¬ 
ture,  and  ferve  all  the  ufes  of  pot  allies,  and  other  lixi- 
vial  falts. 
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fpirit  from  its  alcaline  principle,  as  I  was 
taught  by  the  following  experiments.  I 
took  about  half  a  pound  of  pure  cryftals  o£ 
bay  fait  from  St.  Ubes,  and  diffolved  them 
in  pure  water ;  feveral  portions  of  this  folu- 
tion  I  mixed  with  fyrup  of  violets,  and  with 
the  tind:ure  of  flowers  of  Cyanus,  and  ob- 
ferved  that  the  blue  colour  of  the  fyrup  and 
tindture  was  not  changed  either  green  or 
red,  but  rather  heightened  by  the  fait.  The 
reft  of  the  folution  I  boiled  over  the  fire 
brhhly  in  a  clean  iron  pan,  till  moft  of  the 
water  was  evaporated,  and  the  fait  remained 
in  a  folid  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan, 
but  ftill  retained  fome  moifture,  and  was 
not  reduced  to  a  perfeft  drynefs.  Some  of 
this  boiled  fait  being  diflTolved  in  pure  wa¬ 
ter,  and  then  mixed  with  fyrup  of  violets 
or  the  tindlure  of  Cyanus,  inftantly  turned 
the  colour  of  thofe  liquors  into  a  grafs  green. 
This  experiment  was  often  repeated  5  and 
plainly  fhews,  that  the  alcaline  principle 
was  predominant  in  this  boiled  fait,  and 
that  it  had  been  deprived  of  a  confiderable 
portion  of  its  acid  fpirit  by  the  heat  applied 
to  it  during  its  codtion. 

From  all  thefe  experiments  we  may 
therefore  conclude,  that  the  volatile  acid 
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fpirit,  may  eafily  be  feparated  from  the 
fixed  alcaline  principle  of  common  fait,  by 
more  ways  than  thofe  pradlifed  by  chemifts 
in  the  diftillation  of  thofe  acid  fpirits  ^  and 
that  when  fait  water  is  expofed  to  the  fire, 
very  little  or  none  of  the  fpirit  of  fait  arifes 
while  the  heat  applied  is  confiderably  lefs 
than  that  which  is  neceffary  to  make  rain 
water,  or  any  other  pure  water  boil ;  but  if 
a  greater  heat  be  applied,  fo  that  the  v^ater 
with  the  fait  diflblved  in  it  be  kept  continu¬ 
ally  boiling  till  the  evaporation  be  finifhed  : 
then,  during  that  part  of  the  codtion  in 
which  the  water  is  only  weakly  impregna¬ 
ted  with  fait,  no  acid  fpirit,  or  very  little 
arifes  ^ ;  but  as  foon  as  the  water  is  fo  far 
evaporated,  that  what  remains  contains  about 
a  fixth  part  3  or,  if  the  water  be  vifcid,  like 
fea  water,  about  a  twentieth  part  of  fait,  it 
then  acquires  fo  great  a  heat  in  boiling  as 
is  fufficient  to  feparate  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  acid  fpirit  from  the  fait,  which  fpirit 
therefore  flies  off  along  with  the  watery  va¬ 
pours.  And  as  the  brine,  during  the  eva- 

^  Thefe  calculations  are  made  upon  a  fuppofition, 
that  .the  fea  water  ufed  by  Dr.  Hales  and  Mr.  Boyle  in 
the  above-mentioned  experiments  contained  jV  part  of 
fait.  For  30  — t  of  30  <>.  And  30  —  \  of  30  n;: 
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poratlon,  continually  becomes  more  fully 
faturated  with  'fait,  and  grows  continually 
more  ponderous,  it  therefore  continually  ac¬ 
quires  a  more  intenfe  heat  in  boiling,  which 
greater  degree  of  heat  feparates  a  greater 
portion  of  acid  fpirit  from  the  fait ;  fo  that 
the  fpirit  arifes  ftill  in  greater  quantities,  in 
proportion  as  the  evaporation  is  carried  on 
farther ;  and  the  fait  being  thus  deprived  of 
part  of  its  acid  fpirit,  acquires  an  alcaline 
quality,  and  is  alfo  confiderably  diminifhed 
in  quantity,  when  the  co6lion  is  continued 
till  all  the  water  is  evaporated. 

These  obfervations  hold  true  in  the  com¬ 
mon  proceffes  of  preparing  fait  by  co6lion. 
For  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  method 
of  making  white  fait  unanimoufly  agree,  that 
the  fait  contained  in  brine  or  other  fait  wa¬ 
ters  is  confiderably  diminifhed  in  quantity, 
when  thofe  waters  are  made  to  boil  violently 
towards'  the  end  of  the  procefs,  after  the 
fait  hath  begun  to  cryftallize ;  at  which 
time  the  heat  of  the  faturated  brine,  if  kept 
boiling,  is  much  more  intenfe  than  that  of 
boiling  water.  But  the  bittern  which  re*- 
mains  in  the  pan  after  the  fait  hath  been 
extradled  by  fo  intenfe  a  heat,  is  found  more 
in  quantity,  than  when  a  moderate  heat  is 
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applied ;  being  increafed  by  the  alcaline 
part  of  common  fait  deprived  of  its  acid  fpi- 
rit,  by  the  violent  co6lion.  The  fait  made 
with  this  intenfe  heat,  is  of  a  fmall  loofe 
irregular  grain,  and  quickly  grows  moift  in 
the  air ;  for  which  reafon,  the  artifts  fay, 
that  it  is  not  well  cleared  of  the  frefh.  In 
order  therefore,  to  obtain  a  larger  quantity 
of  fait,  and  of  a  better  kind,  they  conftantly 
llacken  their  fires,  and  boil  very  gently,  as 
foon  as  they  perceive  the  faline  cryftals  be¬ 
gin  to  form  in  the  brine.  But  they  do  not 
thus  prevent  the  fpirit  of  fait  from  exhaling 
in  confiderable  quantities.  For  although  the 
faturated  brine  only  fimmers  or  boils  very 
gently,  yet  it  then  retains  fuch  a  heat  as  is 
fufficient  to  drive  off  a  confiderable  portion 
of  this  fpirit  5  and  a  confiderable  portion  of 
it  muft  alfo  have  exhaled  before  the  time 
that  the  workmen  flacken  their  fires,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  foregoing  experiments.  So 
that  white  fait  prepared  after  the  common 
methods,  muft  be  deprived  of  a  confidera¬ 
ble  portion  of  its  acid  fpirit,  by  the  violent 
coction  ufed  in  its  preparation. 
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Mojl  kinds  of  white  fait  are  rendered  impure 
by  the  mixture  of  various  heterogeneous  fub- 

Jiances, 


In  the  common,  procefles  of  boiling  fait 
from  fea  water,  a  large  quantity  of  calca- 
rious  earth,  called  fcratch,  is  obfeived  to 
feparate  during  the  coition.  Part  of  this 
earth  clofely  adheres  to  the  bottom  and  tides 
of  the  boiler,  and ,  there,  forms  a  ftony 
cruft.  Another  part  of  it  floats  loofe  in  the 
brine,  in  the  form  of  a  fubtile  powder,  un¬ 
til  it  is  caft  to  the  corners  of  the  boiler, 

•  where,  being  no  longer  agitated  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  liquor,  it  fubfides  into  fmall  flat 
pans  placed  there  to  receive  it.  But  all  of  it 
cannot  after  this  rude  method  be  fepaiated 
from  the  brine ;  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
it  ftill  floats  therein,  until  it  mixes  with  the 
fait,  and  together  with  it  is  drawn  out  of 
the  boiler. 

Most  other  kinds  of  fait  water  are  greatly 
contaminated  with  the  fame  calcarious  earth  , 


it  abounds  in  the  natural  brines  both  of  Eng¬ 


land  and  Germany, 
ing  as  much  of  it  as 


fome  of  them  contain- 
fea  water  does  of  fait ; 
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and  it  is  an  advantage  almoft  peculiar  to  the 
Droit wich  brine  to  be  entirely  free  from  any 
mixture  of  this  terreftrial  matter.  Salt  there¬ 
fore  boiled  from  brine,  as  well  as  from  fea 
water,  is  feldom  without  a  mixture  of  this 
calcarious  earth  ^  fince  no  greater  care  is 
ufed  in  feparating  it  from  natural  brine  than 
from  fea  water,  in  boiling  them  into  fait. 

The  fame  may  alfo  be  affirmed  of  the 
fait  refined  from  a  folution  of  the  Englifli 
foflil  fait  5  in  boiling  of  which,  this  earth 
is  obferved  to  float  about,  and  is  colledled 
into  fcratch  pans,  as  from  other  fait  waters. 

Besides  this  calcarious  fubftance,  mofl: 
kinds  of  brine  hold  a  ferruginous  earth  or 
ochre,  which  is  fometimes  mixed  with  the. 
fait,  and  renders  it  of  a  dirty  colour.  At 
feveral  of  the  Chefhire  fait  works,  where  they 
ufe  a  very  flrong  brine,  the  firfl:  draught  of 
fait,  or  clearing  of  the  pan  as  they  call  it, 
is  rendered  fo  impure  by  this,  and  other  he¬ 
terogeneous  mixtures,  that  they  throw  k 
away  as  ufelefs. 

The  earthy  fubflances  mixed  with  fait, 
may  eafily  be  difcovered  by  diflblving  it  in 
pure  water,  and  fuffering  the  folution  to  re^ 
main  quiet,  till  all  the  grofs  fubllances  which 
were  mixed  with  the  fait  have  fubfided  to 
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the  bottom  of  the  veffel.  Moft  kinds  of 
boiled  fait  that  I  have  had  opportunities  of 
examining,  as  fea  fait,  Chefliire  brine  fait, 
rock  fait  refined  in  Chefhire  and  Ireland, 
when  thus  diffolved  in  pure  water,  conftantly 
let  fall  a  white  earthy  fediment  in  confide- 
rable  quantities  5  and  in  moft  of  their  folu- 
tions  I  have  likewife  obferved  large  fcales  of 
fcratch  which  had  been  difunited  from  the 
fides  of  the  fait  pan.  On  moft  of  thefe  fo-^ 
lutions  there  alfo  arofe  a  frothy  fcum,  which 
was  much  more  copious,  and  of  a  more 
dufky  colour  on  the  folutions  of  thofe  falts 
which  were  mixed  with  butter  and  other 
additions,  than  of  thofe  which  had  been 
prepared  without  them.  I  have  alfo  ob¬ 
ferved  coal  duft,  fand,  and  other  grofs  im¬ 
purities  frequently  mixed  with  feveral  kinds 
of  white  fait. 

But  belides  the  earthy  and  other  grofs 
fubftances  found  mixed  with  white  fait ;  it 
is  commonly  rendered  ftill  more  impure  by 
a  mixture  of  falts  of  a  different  nature.  For 
in  the  procefs  of  boiling  fait  from  fea  water, 
it  w^as  obferved  that  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  a  ponderous,  fharp,  undlucus,  bitter  Ih 
quor  remained  in  the  pan,  after  all  the  fait 
was  extraded  5  and  that  a  confiderable  quan-- 
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tity  of  the  fame  bitter  liquor  alfo  drained 
from  the  fait  after  it  was  drawn  out  of  the 
pan.  J^ow,  although  thofe  who  boil  fea 
fait  fuffer  the  bitter  liquor  to  drain  from  it 
for  feveral  days;  yet  it  cannot  be  imagined 
that  all  the  l3ittern  is,  after  that  manner, 
feparated  from  the  fea  fait ;  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  it  doth  undoubtedly  ftill  adhere 
to  the  fait  in  a  liquid  form ;  and  a  large 
quantity  of  the  bitter  purging  fait  is  often 
reduced  into  cryftals  along  with  the  com¬ 
mon  fait;  and  fometimes  may  be  difco- 
vered  in  it  even  by  the  tafte.  And  thofe 
who  know  how  difficult  a  matter  it  is  to 
refine  nitre,  and  other  falts,  and  feparate 
them  one  from  another,  and  render  them 
pure  by  cryftallization,  will  readily  con¬ 
clude,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  fepa¬ 
rate  the  common  fait  entirely  from  the  other 
falts  contained  in  fea  water,  after  the  tumul¬ 
tuary  manner  in  which  the  procefs  of  boiling 
fea  fait  is  ufually  performed. 

Moreover  moft  kinds  of  brine  fait  are 
probably  alfo  rendered  impure  by  a  mixture 
of  the  bitter  purging  fait,  and  other  calca- 
rious  falts.  The  bitter  purging  fait  is  ob- 
ferved  greatly  to  abound  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth;,  and  to  impregnate,  not  only  the 
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ocean,  but  feveral  lakes,  as  the  lake  of 
Sodom  or  Dead  Sea,  whofe  waters  are 
thereby  rendered  extremely  bitter.  It  is 
probably  this  fait  that  gives  moft  of  the 
fprings  in  Arabia,  and  fome  other  parts  of 
Afia  their  bitter  tafte,  and  renders  them  un- 
potable.  And  in  England,  we  find  a  vafi 
number  of  fprings  impregnated  therewith, 
and  together  with  it  almoft  conftantly  to 
hold  a  muriatic  fait ;  fo  that  this  bitter  fait 
and  common  fait  are  ufually  found  together 
difiblved  in  the  fame  water  ;  as  in  the  brine 
of  Chefhire,  if  in  this  particular,  credit  may 
be  given  to  Doftor  Leigh.  Rock  fait  like- 
wife  often  holds  a  mixture  of  this  bitter 
fait  5  it  is  difcovered  by  the  tafte  in  the  fof- 
fil  fait  of  Armenia,  and  renders  the  fait  of 
the  mountain  Had-deflfa  fo  bitter,  that  it  is 
unfit  for  domeftic  ufes  until  it  hath  under¬ 
gone  an  accidental  purification  And  that 
moft  of  the  brine  fprings  in  Germany  hold 
a  kind  of  bittern,  we  are  aflfured  by  Dr. 
Fred.  Hoffman  5  although  from  his  experi¬ 
ments  their  bittern  feems  to  contain  much 
more  of  the  fharp  pungent  muriatic  calca- 
rious  fait,  than  of  the  bitter  purging  fait 

*  See  note  frop  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw  in  the  intro¬ 
duction. 
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before  defcribed.  It  can  therefore  fcarce  be 
imagined,  that  the  Englilh  brine  falts  are 
wholly  free  from  a  mixture  of  thefe  calca- 
rious  falts  of  the  bittern ;  efpecially  when  it 
is  conlidered  that  the  brine  fait  makers  are 
not  accuftomed  to  throw  away  any  of  their 
liquor  ;  but  conftantly  mix  the  leach  brine, 
which  remains  in  the  pan,  or  drains  from 
the  fait,  with  the  brine  frefli  drawn  into  the 
pan,  and  fo  boil  them  up  together  into  fait. 

As  to  the  refined  rock  fait  made  in  Che- 
ftiire,  it  not  only  contains  all  the  heteroge¬ 
neous  falts  of  the  native  fofiil  fait  5  but  alfo, 
all  the  bitter  falts  of  the  brine  or  fea  water, 
with  which  the  fofiil  fait  is  refined.  For 
neither  do  the  refiners  ufually  throw  away 
any  of  their  leach  brine  ^  but  mix  it  in  the 
pan  with  their  frefii  folution,  and  there¬ 
with  reduce  it  into  fait,  hardening  up  all 
together  in  their  hot  houfes. 

Besides  thefe  calcarious  falts,  mod:  kinds 
of  boiled  fait  are  alfo  mixed  with  a  fixed 
mineral  alcali.  This  alcaline  fait  may  eafily 
be  difeovered  in  the  marine  bittern  by  fyrup 
of  violets,  which  it  inftantly  turns  green  y 
and  in  the  fame  manner  it  may  probably 
be  difeovered  in  mofi:  kinds  of  leach  brine, 
by  thofe  v/hp  have  opportunities  of  trying 
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them.  I  have  frequently  mixed  various 
kinds  of  ^vhite  fait,  as  fea  fait,  brine  fait, 
and  refined  rock  fait,  with  about  an  equal 
weight  of  pure  water  3  and  after  the  water 
had  difiblved  near  as  much  of  the  fait  as  it 
could  keep  fufpended,  have  poured  off  the 
clear  folution  ;  and,  when  the  fait  had  not 
before  been  long  expofed  to  the  air,  almoft 
conftantly  obferved  that  its  clear  folution 
prepared  in  the  foregoing  manner,  being 
mixed  with  the  tind;ure  of  flowers  of  Cya- 
nus,  turned  it  from  a  fine  blue,  to  a  green 
colour  3  which  change  of  colour  plainly  dif- 
covered  that  the  fait  contained  fome  mixture 

''s. 

of  a  mineral  alcali.  Some  of  thefe  folutions 
would  inflantly  change  the  colour  of  the 
tindlure,  but  others  not  till  after  twelve,  or 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  only  to  a  pale 
green.  But  the  folution  of  fine  Portugal 
fait  made  after  the  fame  manner,  had  no 
fuch  effed:  upon  the  tindure,  but  rather 
heightened  its  blue  colour  3  and  this  colour 
it  retained  much  longer  when  mixed  with 
the  lafi:  mentioned  folution,  than  when  mix¬ 
ed  with  pure  water  in  the  fame  proportion. 
In  making  thefe  experiments  care  fhould  be 
taken  that  the  folutions  be  perfedly  clear, 
and  free  from  any  mixture  of  calcar  ions 

earth  3 
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earth ;  otherwife  the  change  of  colour  may 
proceed  from  the  alcaline  earth ,  and  not 
from  any  perfedl  alcaline  fait.  From  the 
experiments  made  by  boiling  pure  bay  fait 
as  before  related^,  it  appears  that  the  alca¬ 
line  fait  found  mixed  with  white  fait,  may 
fometimes  be  the  alcaline  principle  of  com¬ 
mon  fait  deprived  of  its  acid  fpirit  by  violent 
coition.  At  other  times,  it  may  have  ex- 
ifted  in  the  form  of  an  alcali  in  the  fait  wa¬ 
ter  before  its  coition.  In  both  cafes  its  na¬ 
ture  and  effeils  will  be  nearly  the  fame. 

Besides  the  various  kinds  of  falts  and 
earthy  fubftances  before  taken  notice  of  5 
we  are  afliired  by  Mr.  Boyle,  that  common 
fait  fometimes  participates  of  combuftible 
fulphur.  That  moft  kinds  of  natural  brine 
contain  a  fulphureous  principle,  is  very  cer¬ 
tain  ;  and  this  principle  may  fometimes  be 
of  fo  fixed  a  nature,  or  fo  entangled  with 
the  fait,  that  it  cannot  eafily  feparate  from 
it,  and  fly  off  in  boiling.  Altho'  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  moft  of  the  fulphureous  fubiflance 
mixed  with  boiled  fait  may  rather  be  arti¬ 
ficial  than  natural ;  and  may  proceed  from 
the  butter  and  other  unSuous  fubftances 
ufed  by  many  fait  boilers  ^  which  incorpo- 

=*■  Under  the  foregoing  lemma  pag.  227. 
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rating  with  the  -fait,  efpecially  when  it  is 
burnt  and  rendered  alcaline  by  violent  heat, 
may  with  it  form  a  kind  of  liver  of  fulphur, 
as  in  the  experiments  before  related  k  The 
like  may  fometimes  happen  when  fat  blood 
is  ufed  to  clarify  the  brine. 

Also  flower,  rofin,  and  many  other  ad¬ 
ditions  which  the  operators  ufe,  feem  fcarcc 
to  have  any  good  eflfed:,  but  load  the  fait 
with  a  jftill  greater  variety  of  impurities. 
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White  falt^  by  the  violent  coBion  commonly 
zifed  in  its  preparation,  is  rendered  lefs  jif 
for  preferring  flefh,  fijh,  and  other  prori-- 
fons,  than  it  would  be  if  prepared  with  a 
more  gentle  heat. 

It  is  well  known  to  chemifts,  that  com¬ 
mon  fait,  by  means  of  fire  may  eafily  be 
refolved  into  two  principles ;  and  of  them 
again  may  be  compofed.  Thefe  principles 
are  a  fixed  alcali,  and  a  volatile  penetrating 
acid  fpirit.  To  the  laft  of  thefe  principles 
is  owing  the  power  and  efficacy  which  fait 
hath  upon  animal  fubftances  j  whereby  it 
gently  contrads  and  hardens  their  folid  parts, 

2  See  page  233, 
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reftrains  the  inteftine  motions  of  their  fluids, 
and  fopreferves  them  from  corruption.  That 
the  acid  fpirit  of  fait  poffefles  thefe  qualities 
in  a  moft  extraordinary  degree  hath  long 
been  known  to  anatomifts  ^  amongil;  whom 
it  hath  been  a  fecret  to  mix  a  few  drops  of 
it  with  the  fermented  fpirits  in  which  they 
preferve  their  injedtions,  and  other  curious 
preparations. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hales  found  that  this  acid 
fpirit  would  prevent  common  water  from 
putrifying.  He  allb  experienced  that  beef 
might  be  preferved  fweet  a  confiderable 
time  in  water,  by  mixing  with  it  this  acid 
in  the  fmall  proportion  of  three  drops  to  an 
ounce  of  the  water. 

^  Into  two  ounces  of  the  lafl:  portion 
of  the  dillillation  to  drinefs  of  fea  water, 
the  fame  gentleman  put  a  fmall  piece  of 
frefh  beef :  and  put  beef  alfo  into  the  like 
quantities  of  well-cured  fea  water,  (which 
had  no  fpirit  of  fait  mixed  with  it)  and 
alfo  of  rain  water.  In  feven  days  the  two 
“  lafl:  were  become  fetid  and  putrid,  and 
the  water  thick  and  cloudy ;  whereas, 
the  beef  in  the  very  bad  fea  water  (im- 
pregnated  with  fpirit  of  fait)  did  not  pu- 


^  Dr.  Hales  Philofophlcal  experiments^  pag. 
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trify,  nor  v/as  the  water  turbid,  but 
clear  as  at  firft,  though  kept  feven  or 
eight  weeks  with  the  flefh  in  it.  And  it 
was  obfervable,  that  the  reftringCnt  qua- 
lity  of  the  bad  diftilled  fea  water  was  fo 
great,  that  it  contradled  the  fibres  and 
blood  veflels  of  the  beef,  fo  that  no  blood 
could  iffue  out  of  them ;  as  it  did  from 
“  the  firft  day  from  the  beef  in  the  other. 
glalTes,  which  had  good  wholfome  dif- 
tilled  fea  water,  or  rain  water  in  them.’* 
These  experiments  fufficiently  fliew  the 
extraordinary  efficacy  of  fpirit  of  fait  in 
preferving  animal  bodies  from  corruption. 
But  this  fpirit  is  of  too  fharp  and  corrofive  a 
nature,  and  too  noxious  to  the  human  body 
to  be  ufed  as  a  condiment  for  food,  unlefs 
its  too  great  acrimony  be  allayed  by  the  al- 
caline  principle  of  common  fait.  For  this, 
as  well  as  all  other  acids,  ftrongly  coagulates 
the  blood  of  animals,  when  mixed  there¬ 
with  :  whereas,  neutral  falts  have  no  fuch 
effedl  5  and  fever al  of  them,  when  diftblved 
in  water,  may  even  be  injc<3:ed  into  the  veins 
of  animals,  without  doing  them  any  great 
prejudice.  Common  fait,  moft  efpecially, 
is  found  friendly  to  animal  nature ;  its  acid 
fpirit  being  fo  tempered  by  its  alcallne  prin- 
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ciple,  that,  when  mixed  with  blood,  it  is 
thereby  prevented  from  growing  too  thin 
and  putrid,  to  which  it  hath  a  natural  ten- 
dency^  and  the  texture  of  the  blood  is  thereby 
alfo  preferved  fo  intire,  that  for  years  it  pre- 
ferves  its  gummy  balfamic  quality.  This 
hath  been  experienced  in  beef  pickle  ;  the 
animal  juices  in  which,  after  it  had  been 
kept  for  years,  have  coagulated  by  heat,  as 
if  they  had  been  blood  frefli  drawn  from  a 
vein  j  and  this  pickle  hath  often  been  ufed 
by  the  fait  boilers  to  clarify  fea  water  inftead 
of  whites  of  eggs.  Common  fait,  therefore, 
as  it  is  of  a  middle  nature,  between  acids 
and  alcalics,  hath  neither  the  bad  effedls  of 
the  one,  nor  of  the  other,  upon  the  juices  of 
animals.  For,  when  mixed  with  blood,  it 
does  not  coagulate  it  like  acids  5  neither 
does  it  thin  the  blood  and  dellroy  its  gluti¬ 
nous  texture,  and  reduce  it  to  a  tabid  cor¬ 
rupted  ftate,  as  all  alcalies,  whether  fixed  or 
volatile  are  found  to  do. 

The  alcaiine  principle  therefore,  of  com¬ 
mon  fait,  when  feparated  from  its  acid  fpi- 
rit,  is  fo  far  from  having  any  efficacy  as  a 
condiment,  that  on  the  contrar3^,  it  corrodes 
and  dilTolves  animal’  fubftances,  and  pro¬ 
motes  their  putrefadlion.  All  alcalies  are 
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found  to  have  thefe  efFeils,  efpeclally  the  ,  < 
more  fixed  kinds,  as  they  ftrongly  attrad 
undluous  and  aqueous  fubftances,  and  by 
that  means  quickly  penetrate  the  flefh  of 
animals ;  infinuating  themfelves  between  its 
fibres,  and  difiblving  their  cohefion  5  when 
mixed  with  the  juices  of  animals,  they  alfo 
ad  violently  upon  the  neutral  falts  which 
they  contain,  uniting  to  the  acid  principle 
of  thofe  falts,  and  feparating  it  from  the  vo¬ 
latile  alcali  to  which  it  before  was  joined^ 
and  thus  exciting  inteftine  motions  in  thofe 
juices,  and  promoting  their  corruption.  Sur¬ 
geons,  therefore,  know  no  better  cauftic  for 
corroding  the  flefh  of  living  bodies,  than  that 
which  is  compofed  of  foap  and  quicklime* 
And  thofe  who  are  employed  in  dreffing 
leather,  find  nothing  fo  proper  to  tender 
Ikins,  and  reduce  their  external  parts  to  a 
femi-putrid  ftate,  as  lime  mixed  with  wa¬ 
ter  i  in  which  they  fteep  their  fkins  in  order 
the  more  readily  to  feparate  the  hair  from 
them.  Thefe  obfervations  fufficiently  fhew 
the  effeds  of  lixivial  falts  and  quicklime 
upon  animal  fubftances,  and  how  by  them 
the  folid  parts  of  animals  are  corroded,  and 
their  fluids  rendered  fharp  and  thin>  and  the 
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whole  quickly  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  corrup¬ 
tion. 

And  that  the  alcaline  principle  of  com¬ 
mon  fait  hath  a  very  great  affinity  to  the 
lixivial  fait  of  vegetables  is  plain  and  evident, 
fince  it  is  of  a  fixed  nature  foluble  in  water, 
and  hath  the  fame  effedls  with  thofe  lixivial 
falts  upon  fyrup  of  violets,  and  other  blue 
tindtures  of  vegetables ;  like  them  it  greedily 
imbibes  the  aereal  moifture,  and  with  it  runs 
per  deliquiutn  ;  and  like  them  alfo  it  readily 
unites  to  the  phlogiftic  principle  of  charcoal, 
and  with  it  forms  a  fulphureous  mafs,  as 
hath  before  been  obferved.  The  lixivial 
fait  of  vegetables  will  even  fupply  the  place 
of  this  alcaline  principle ;  and  when  mixed 
with  the  acid  fpirit  of  fait,  is  with  it  con¬ 
verted  into  a  neutral  fait,  which  does  not 
appear  in  any  refpedl  different  from  com¬ 
mon  falt^. 

^  Except  it  fliould  be  found  that  the  folution  of  this 
faflitious  common  fair,  made  in  pure  rain  water,  will 
not  grow  turbid  when  mixed  with  the  folution  of  fait 
of  tartar.  In  which  particular  it  may  probably  differ 
from  all  kinds  of  marine  fait,  whether  bay  fak  or  boiled 
fait,  that  I  have  had  opportunities  of  examining ;  whofe 
clear  folutions  conftantly  grew  white  when  mixed  with 
the  faid  folution  of  fait  of  tartar,  contrary  to  v/hat  is  af- 
fertedby  Monf.  du  Clofs  in  the  Udem.  de  Acad,  Royaie 
des  Sciences,  And  thefe  folutions,  thus  mixed  together. 

Com- 
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Common  fait  therefore  owes  its  property 
of  preferving  animal  lubftances  folely  to  its 
acid  fpirit  j  and  in  proportion  as  it  hath 
more  or  lefs  of  this  acid,  it  is  more  or  lefs 
ftrong ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  more  or  lefs 
lharp  and  pungent  to  the  tafte,  and  hath  a 
greater  or  lefs  power  of  preferving  animal 
bodies  from  putrefadion.  For  it  appears, 
that  fait,  deprived  of  a  confiderable  part  of 
its  acid  fpirit,  may  yet  retain  the  form  of  fait, 
although  it  cannot  then  be  efteemed  a  “per- 
fed  fait,  but  rather  a  kind  of  decrepitated 
fait,  in  which  the  alcaline  principle  is  pre¬ 
dominant.  Such  fait  is  commonly  of  a 
fmall,  loofe,  irregular  grain,  and  is  difpofed 
to  grow  moift  in  the  open  air,  and  is  laid 

conftantly  depofited  a  very  light  earthy  fedimenr,  and 
in  leveral  of  them,  part  of  this  earthy  matter  was  alfo 
fufpended  like  a  cloud  ;  and  more  of  the  folution  ot  tar¬ 
tar  being  added  to  the  mixture  after  it  became  clear,  it 
did  not  again  grow  white  and  turbid  ;  which  fhews  that 
common  fait  only  contains  a  fmall  portion  of  this  white 
earth  which  may  thus  be  precipitated  from  it.  1  allo 
obferved  a  fmall  portion  of  a  very  alcaline  earth  to  let- 
tie  in  the  folution  of  the  white  lalt  prepared  by  vio¬ 
lent  coition  from  bay  fait,  alter  Ae  manner  e  ors 
related.  Salt  after  fufion,  being  fufifered  to  run  per  de- 
liquium,  hath  alio  been  obferved  to  depofite  an  earthy 
matter,  as  belore  related.  All  which  obfervations  feem 
to  prove,  that  the  alcaline  principle  of  common  la  t  is 
not  all  of  it  a  perfeft  fixed  alcaline  fait  j  but  that  om 
part  of  it  is  an  alcaline  earth  approaching  to  the  nature 

t)f  quicklime.  . 
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to  be  weak,  becaufe  of  a  flat  tafle,  and  im¬ 
proper  for  curing  provifions  for  exportation 
into  hot  countries. 

And  fuch,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  are 
mofl;  kinds  of  white  fait  now  made,  being 
depriyed  of  a  cqnfiderable  portion  of  their 
acid  fpirit  by  the  violent  codion  ufed  in  their 
preparaflon,  as  hath  before  been  demon- 
■flrated,  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  prac^- 
tice  of  the  Chefliire  fait  boilers ;  who,  when 
they  formerly  boiled  their  fait  in  a  very 
hafty  manner,  found  it  unfit  for  keeping, 
and  only  made  it  for  prefent  fale.  Whereas, 
now  by  ufing  a  much  flower  heat,  they  pre¬ 
pare  fait  much  fitter  for  preferving  provifionsj 
and  by  applying  more  gentle  fires  than  or¬ 
dinary,  they  prepare  their  fliivery  fait  j  which 
is  the  llrongeft  fait,  and  of  the  firmeft  and 
iargefl:  grain  of  any  that  they  make.  So 
that  in  proportion  as  the  heat  made  ufe  of 
in  boiling  white  fait  is  greater  or  lefs,  a 
greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  the  acid  fpirit  is 
diflipated  ;  the  weakefl;  fait  being  prepared 
by  the  mofl;  violent  heat. 

The  Britifli  fait  boilers,  therefore,  though 
they  have  made  feveral  improvements  in 
their  art,  have  not  yet  brought  it  to  the  ut- 
moft  perfedion  j  for  the  heat  which  they 
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ftill  ufe  is  fo  intenfe,  that  by  it  a  confide- 
rable  portion  of  the  acid  fpirit  of  fait  is 
wafted  ;  and  the  fait  which  they  prepare  is  ' 
always  lefs  fharp  and  pungent  than  bay  fait, 
which  is  extradled  by  a  more  gentle  heat ; 
and  for  this,  and  other  reafons,  hereafter  to 
be  given,  is  lefs  proper  than  bay  fait  for 
curing  provilions.  The  Dutch,  therefore, 
when  they  would  make  a  kind  of  white  fait 
lit  for  preferving  provifions,  very  prudently 
take  care  to  wafte  the  water,  in  which  the 
fait  is  dilTolved,  by  a  very  flow  and  gentle 
heat,  not  much  greater  than  the  folar  heat 
in  the  warmeft  climates,  and  by  this  means 
they  obtain  a  ftrong  and  vigorous  fait,  fully 
faturated  with  its  acid  fpirit,  and  extremely 
pj-Qpgj*  for  the  ufes  for  which  it  is  intended. 
For  by  fuch  a  heat  none  of  the  fpirit  of  fait 
is  diflipated,  as  appears  from  the  experiment* 
of  Mr.  Boyle  and  others,  before  related. 

lemma  IV. 

heterogeneous  fubjiances  which  are  com¬ 
monly  mixed  with  white  fult,  render  it  lefs 
proper  for  preferving  provifonSy  them  it 
would  be  if  fepuruted  from  them. 

The  heterogeneous  fubftapees  fonnd  mix¬ 
ed  with  moft  kinds  of  white  fait  are  chiefly 
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the  calcarious  earth  called  fcratch,  the  bit¬ 
ter  purging  fait,  and  the  muriatic  calcarious, 
and  alcaline  falts  before  defcribed. 

The  calcarious  earth  which  commonly 
abounds  in  boiled  fait  (and  particularly  in 
fea  fait,  and  mod  kinds  of  brine  fait  ufed  in 
England)  can  no  ways  be  proper  for  pre- 
ferving  meat,  approaching  too  near  to  the 
nature  of  lixivial  falts  and  quicklime  A 
fubflance  of  fo  alcaline  a  nature  as  fcratch, 
can  therefore  in  no  wife  contribute  to  pre- 
ferve  the  fleili  of  animals  5  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  muft  rather  corrode  and  deftroy  it,  and 
,  promote  its  putrefadlion. 

And  hence  it  probably  is,  that  the  Droit- 
wich  fait,  which  is  perfedly  free  from 
fcratch,  hath,  by  impartial  judges  been 
efteemed  a  ftronger  fait,  and  fitter  for  pre- 
ferving  provifions,  than  any  kind  of  brine 
fait,  prepared  after  the  fame  way  with  it,  in 
other  parts  of  England. 

As  to  the  bitter  fait,  and  the  muriatic 
calcarious  fait  of  bittern,  of  all  neutral  falts 
they  are  foluble  in  the  leaft  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  mofi:  greedily  imbibe  the  aereal 
moifiure,  and  mofi;  readily  unite  to  unduous 

*  See  part  ii.  chap.  ii.  § 

^  As  by  Dr,  Lifter  and  others. 
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fubftances.  So  that  when  mixed  with  com¬ 
mon  fait,  they  difpofe  it  to  relent  and  grow 
foft  in  the  open  air  ;  and  when  applied  with 
it  to  the  fle£h  of  animals,  they  prey  upon 
the  fat,  and  with  it  unite  into  a  kind  of 
foap  5  they  alfo  do  not  fuffer  the  fait  to  fix 
^and  harden  in  the  meat,  but  difpofe  it  to 
dilTolve  with  the  juices,  and  to  run  out  with 
them  in  pickle  5  and  the  meat,  being  thus 
deprived  of  its  fat  and  juices,  is  left  open 
and  Ijpungy,  fo  that  the  air  eafily  penetrates 
and  corrupts  it. 

The  fixed  alcallne  falts,  fo  frequently 
mixed  with  white  fait,  will  have  the  fame 
effedls  upon  the  fieih  of  animals  with  the 
bitter  and  calcarious  falts  before  related; 
moreover  they  will  corrode  the  folid  parts  of 
animals,  and  promote  inteftine  motions  in 
their  fluids,  and  render  them  thin  and  acri¬ 
monious,  as  hath  before  been  explained. 
And  to  thefe  alcaline  falts  feem  chiefly  ow¬ 
ing  the  difagreeable  red  colour,  and  tabid 
flime,  frequently  obferved  in  beef,  that  hath 
been  pickled  with  weak  and  impure  fait. 

Those  therefore  who  prepare  brine  fait 
in  England,  feem  guilty  of  a  capital  error, 
when  they  mix  the  leach  brine  which  drains 
from  the  fait,  or  remains  in  the  pan  after 

the 
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the  procefs  is  finifhed,  with  the  brine  frefli 
drawn  from  their  ciftern,  and  boil  them  up 
together  into  fait.  For  by  this  means  they 
render  their  fait  impure,  and  lefs  fit  for  do- 
mefkic  ufes ;  as  it  hath  mixed  with  it  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  alcaline,  bitter,  and 
calcarious  falts,  than  it  would  have  if  the 
leach  brine  was  either  thrown  away,  or  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  ufes. 

They  alfo  commit  a  yet  greater  miftake, 
,  who,  when  they  refine  rock  fait  with  fea 
water,  do  no  throw  away  their  leach  brine, 
or  bittern,  but  mix  it  in  the  pan  with  their 
folution,  and  harden  up  all  together  into 
fait.  And  it  feems  entirely  owing  to  this 
very  faulty  method,  that  the  Chefhire  foflil 
fait  refined  with  fea  water,  is  of  a  worfe  qua¬ 
lity  than  their  brine  fait.  For  as  their  brine 
is  only  a  folution  of  rock  fait  made  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  often  in  very  impure 
water,  there  could  be  no  reafon  why  the 
brine  fait  fhould  be  better  than  the  refined 
rock  fait,  if  both  were  boiled  after  the  fame 
manner  ;  the  rock  fait  having  firil:  been  dif- 
folved,  not  in  fea  water  or  impure  brine, 
but  in  purer  rain  or  river  water. 

Sea  fait  therefore  prepared  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  as  it  is  more  free  from  fcratch  and  the 
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falts  of  the  bittern,  than  moft  kinds  of  white 
fait,  is  more  proper  for  preferving  fielh  and 
Other  kinds  of  provifions.  For  the  marine  bay 
fait  is  not  extracted  in  a  hafty  and  tumult 
tuary  way,  but  by  a  flow  and  gentle  heat ; 
fo  that  when  a  certain  portion  of  the  water 
hath  exhaled,  the  calcarious  earth  feparates 
from  it,  and  fubfides  in  the  brine  ponds, 
being  depofited  before  the  brine  enters  the 
fait  pits  3.  The  brine,  thus  freed  from  its 
calcarious  earth  is,  received  into  the  fait  pits, 
where  the  faline  particles  concrete  together, 
and  after  they  have  united  into  large  cryflals, 
are  drawn  out  pretty  free  from  thefalts  of  the 
bittern, which  remain  dilTolved  in  their  watery 
vehicle.  For  chemiflis  have  obferved,  that 
when  different  kinds  of  falts  are  left  to  cry- 
flallize  in  a  faline  lixivium,  thofe  conflantly 
fhoot  firfl;  which  require  the  largefl:  quantity 
of  water  to  diffolve  them ;  and  very  little  of 
the  more  foluble  falts  will  form  into  cryflals 
while  there  remains  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  keep  them  dilTolved.  The  bitter 
brine  v/hich  remains  in  the  fait  pits,  is  fre¬ 
quently  drained  out  of  them.  And  if  any  of 
the  falts  of  the  bittern  happened  to  be  mixed 
with  the  bay  fait,  they  are  often  walhed  out 

3  See  the  foregoing  defcription  of  the  French  faltmarlh, 
Parc  i.  Chap.  ir. 
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of  it  by  rains,  while  it  lies  in  heaps  expofed 
to  the  air. 

Thus  a  ftrong  muriatic  fait  is  obtained 
from  fea  water,  turgid  with  its  acid  fpirit,  fuffi- 
clently  freed  from  calcarious  earth  and  bittern, 
and  very  proper  for  all  culinary  ufes.  For 
although  it  hath  often  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  flimy  mud,  clay,  and  fand  mixed  with  it, 
which  give  it  a  dirty  colour,  yet  thefe  im¬ 
purities  do  not  penetrate  the  flefli  of  animals, 
but  only  adhere  on  its  outfide  in  a  dirty  cruft, 
which  may  eafily  be  waftied  off;  fo  that 
they  indeed  make  the  meat  more  unfightly, 
but  have  no  other  bad  effedts  upon  it,  and 
do  not  render  the  fait  with  which  they  are 
mixed  unfit  for  preferving  it. 

As  to  the  ftrong  Dutch  refined  fait,  it  is 
certainly  of  all  kinds  of  fait  now  made,  the 
moft  pure,  and  in  that  refpedt  the  moft  pro¬ 
per  for  preferving  provifions.  For  it ‘retains 
fcarce  any  calcarious  earth,  or  falts  of  the 
bittern ;  it  is  alfo  free  from  mud  and  other  im¬ 
purities  with  which  bay  fait  is  contaminated ; 
and  if  it  acquires  any  alcaline  quality  by  boil¬ 
ing,  that  is  corredled  by  a  mild  acid  which 
is  added  to  the  brine.  It  is  not,  therefore,  at 
all  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  Dutch  white 
herrings  cured  with  this  lalt,  look  much  more 
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fair  and  beautiful,  and  keep  longer,  and 
confequently  fell  for  a  better  price,  than 
thofe  that  are  preferved  with  other  kinds  of 
fait, 

PROP.  L 

From  fea  water,  fojfil  fait,  or  natural  Irine, 
to  prepare  a  kind  of  white  fait  proper  for 
-  curing  fifh,  fiefh,  and  other  provifions. 

By  the  foregoing  facts  and  arguments  it 
feems  to  have  been  fufhciently  demonftrated, 
that  the  common  kinds  of  boiled  fait  are  in 
fome  things  deficient,  in  others  redundant ; 
that  they  want  a  confiderable  portion  of  their 
volatil  acid,  without  which  the  other  principles 
of  fait  have  no  efficacy  as  a  condiment,  but 
are  like  a  dead  body  deprived  of  its  quicken* 
ing  fpirit ;  and  that  they  abound  with  many 
impurities,  as  earths,  fulphurious  bodies, 
heterogeneous  falts,  hurtful  additions  of  va* 
rious  kinds,  affies,  foot,  coal,  &c.  which,  in- 
ftead  of  preferving,  defile  and  corrupt  the 
fleffi  of  animals  to  which  they  are  applied. 
Moreover,  it  feems  to  have  been  fully 
proved  that  thofe  kinds  of  fait  which 
are  fully  faturated  with  their  acid  fpi« 
rit,  and  fufficiently  depurated  from  hetero- 

seneal 
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geneal  mixtures,  are  extremely  fit  and  prcs^- 
per  for  preferving  fifh,  flelli,  and  other  kinds 
of  provifion. 

And  forasmuch  as  all  kinds  of  cornmon 
fait,  when  pure  and  perfedl,  are  found  to  be 
of  the  fame  nature  and  to  agree  in  the  fame 
qualities  ;  from  thefe  premifes  may  therefore 
be  drawn  the  following  conclufion  :  That 
any  kind  of  common  fait  which  is  perfedtly 
free  from  all  heterogeneous  mixtures,  and 
hath  not  been  deprived  of  any  part  of  its 
acid  fpirit,  is  extremely  fit  and  proper  for 
curing  all  forts  of  provifions. 

The  requifites  in  the  foregoing  problem 
will  therefore  be  fully  fatisfied,  if  from  fea 
water,  foffil  fait,  or  natural  brine,  white  fait 
be  prepared  free  from  all  impurities,  and  no 
ways  weakened  by  a  diffipation  of  its  acid 
fpirit. 

This  may  be  fully  effefted  at  two  opera¬ 
tions.  In  the  firft  of  which,  from  the  fait 
water  muft  be  prepared  a  good  kind  of 
white  fait,  more  fully  impregnated  with  its 
acid  fpirit,  than  fait  boiled  after  any  of  the 
common  methods.  And  in  the  fecond  ope¬ 
ration,  the  white  fait  thus  prepared,  muft 
be  refined  from  the  impurities  with  which  it  is 
ftill  mixed,  and  reduced  to  a  purer  and 
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ftronger  kind  of  fait ;  after  nearly  the  fame 
manner  that  bay  fait  is  now  refined  in  Hol¬ 
land. 

In  the  firft  procefs,  if  fea  water  be  ufed, 
the  following  method  is  recommended  ;  by 
which  a  marine  fait  may  be  prepared  better 
in  quality,  and  alfo  at  a  lefs  expence,  than 
by  any  of  the  methods  of  boiling  fea  fait 
that  are  now  in  praftice. 

First,  let  the  fea  v/ater  be  heightened 
into  a  firong  brine  by  the  fun,  after  the  me¬ 
thod  pradlifed  in  Hampfhire,  and  other 
parts  of  England  ;  or  (which  will  be  a  better 
and  lefs  expenfive  method)  in  a  fait  marfh 
conftrudled  after  the  French  manner,  from 
which  large  quantities  of  bay  fait  may  be 
drawn  at  proper  feafons  3  and  when  the  wea- 
'  ther  is  lefs  favourable,  brine  may  be  col- 
ledted  into  large  cifterns  there  to  remain 
until  it  is  drawn  out  to  be  boiled  into  fait. 

For  this  purpofe  a  faltern  muft  be  eredled 
adjoining  to  the  fait  marfh,  and  in  it  muft  be 
placed  a  large  boiler  or  fait  pan  made  of. 
iron.  The  bottom  of  the  pan  may  be  of  a 
fquare  figure,  forty  feet  on  each  fide,  and  its 
depth  may  be  eighteen  inches  f  Or  the 

*  If  the  pan  is  made  of  a  fquare  figure,  the  fcratch 
may  conveniently  be  collected  at  its  corners  into  flat 

pan 
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pan  may  be  made  of  a  cylindrical  form,  forty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  eighteen  inches  deep  ; 
which  is  the  mofl  common  fize  and  figure 
of  the  pans  ufed  in  Holland".  The  furnace 
over  which  the  pan  is  eredled  may  have 
four  mouths,  made  on  the  oppofite  fides,  at 
equal  diftances,  for  the  conveniency  of  re¬ 
ceiving  fuel.  The  fire  may  be  made  on 
hearth  j  and  within  the  furnace  mull:  be 

lead  pans.  But  if  of  a  cylindrical  form,  the  fcratch  may 
be  raked  from  its  bottom,  as  at  the  Lemmington  works. 
And  ifany  fait  be  raked  up  with  the  fcratch,  it  need  not 
be  loft,  but  may  be  dillolved  from  among  it  by  water. 
Or  if  a  coniiderable  quantity  of  fcratch  remains  mixed 
with  the  flit,  it  will  with  other  grofs  impurities  fubfide 
in  the  brine,  when  the  fait  is  again  diiTolved  in  water, 
as  diredled  in  the  fecond  procefs. 

At  one  corner  or  iide  of  the  pan  may  be  fixed  a 
pipe  with  a  cock,  through  which  the  bittern  maybe  drawn 
out,  whenoccafion  requires,  and  thither  there  maybe  a 
gentle  fall  from  all  other  parts  of  the  bottom.  It  is 
true  indeed  that  in  the  common  procefles  of  making  fait, 
the  pans  are  fo  fhaken  by  the  violent  boiling  that  they 
do  not  long  retain  the  fame  pofition,  by  which  motion 
of  the  pans  their  joints  are  loofened,  and  their  bottoms 
often  cracked  and  bulged  ^  fo  that  by  fuch  accidents 
a  pipe  might  foon  be  rendered  ufelcfs.  But  thefe  acci¬ 
dents  might  probably  be  prevented  by  faftening  the  pan 
down  in  its  heuation  with  ftrong  bars  of  iron,  firmly 
fixed  in  the  earth,  and  hooked  clofe  to  the  corners  and 
fades  of  the  pan. 

*  It  may  probably  require  a  large  fait  marfli  or  even 
feveral  fait  marflaes,  in  order  to  keep  a  pan  of  this  faze 
conftantly  at  work. 
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ereded  proper  pillars  of  brick  or  mid-fea¬ 
thers  ;  and,  if  occafi on  requires,  ftrong  polls, 
and  crofs  bars  of  iron,  to  fupport  the  bottom  of 
the  fait  pan.  There  mull  alfo  be  four  fun¬ 
nels  for  conveying  away  the  fmoke,  placed 
at  equal  diftances  between  the  mouths  of  the 
furnace.  If  the  pan  be  fquare,  the  funnels 
may  be  carried  up  at  its  four  corners,  and 
the  mouths  may  be  under  the  middle  of  its 
four  fides.  The  mouths  muft  all  have  doors 
fitted  to  them  very  clofe ;  and  the  funnels 
for  conveying  away  the  fmoke,  muft  have 
regifters  5  all  which  may  be  opened  or  ftiut, 
as  occafion  requires,  for  the  more  convenient 
regulating  of  the  fire. 

Things  being  thus  prepared,  let  the  fait 
pan  be  filled  with  ftrong  brine,  drawn  from 
the  ciftern,  and  well  cleared  from  its  muddy 
fediment.  Then,  kindle  the  fire  (pit  coal 
will  ferve  very  well  for  this  ufe,  and  will,  in 
all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  be  much  cheaper 
than  cinders  and  the  moft  parts,  than  any 
other  kind  of  fuel)  and  mix  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  whites  of  eggs  with  the  brine  to  clarify 
it  from  its  vifcous  matter,  and  other  light 
impurities.  I^et  the  brine  at  firft  boil  gently, 
and  when  the  fcura  hath  all  arifen,  take  it  off 
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after  the  manner  before  direfted  \  As  fooii 
as  the  brine  is  fl^immed,  abate  the  fire,  and 
only  let  a  moderate  heat  be  applied,  fuffi- 
cient  to  keep  the  brine  of  a  fcalding  heat, 
which  may  be  a  heat  of  about  two  hundred 
degrees  inFarenheight’s  thermometer.  When 
the  fait  begins  to  grain,  rake  out  the  fcratch, 
which  will  then  be  fallen  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pan.  When  the  brine  is  thus  fully  de¬ 
purated,  in  order  to  correct  its  alcaline  quali¬ 
ty,  a  proper  quantity  of  four  whey  may  be 
added  to  it,  which  can  do  no  harm,  and 
hath  long  been  ufed  by  the  Dutch  with  fuc- 
ceis'^.  After  the  whey  hath  been  added,  the 
brine  muft  be  kept  of  a  fcalding  heat  all  the 
time  that  the  fait  is  graining  or  forming  into 
cryftals.  And  when  moft  of  the  fait  is  cry- 
ftallized,  and  lies  in  the  pan  almoft  dry  on 
its  furface,  the  fire  muft  be  damped  by  fhut- 
ting  the  doors  of  the  furnace,  and  there- 
gifters  ^  and  the  fait  muft  be  drawn  from  the 
liquor  to  the  fides  of  the  pan,  and  put  into 
drabs,  or  other  proper  vefiels,  till  all  the 

3  Part  ii.  Chap.  ii.  Sea.  I. 

4  The  alcaline  fait  will  by  this  acid  whey  be  con- 
.  verted  into  a  neutral  fait,  refemblin^  the  Tartarus  re- 
'  aeneratus,  which  will  remain  diffolved  in  the  bit- 
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l)itter  liquor  is  drained  from  it ;  and  then  it 
will  be  fit  to  be  ufed  in  the  fecond  procefs 
of  refining. 

Tee  fait  pan,  after  every  fecond  or  third 
time  that  this  procefs  is  finiflied,  muft  be 
emptied  of  the  bittern  ;  and  at  proper  times 
muft  alfo  be  cleanfed  from  the  ftone  fcratch 
adhering  to  it. 

Thus  may  be  prepared  a  good  kind  of 
fea  fait,  ftronger,  and  of  a  much  firmer  and 
larger  grain  than  any  kind  of  common  v/hite 
fait  made  by  the  methods  now  in  ufe.  And 
after  this  manner  may  alfo  be  prepared  a 
fait  for  the  table,  better  in  quality,  and  at 
a  lefs  expence  than  by  the  common  methods^ 
Only  as  Inch  fait  is  required  of  a  fine  grain, 
it  may  be  granulated  with  quicker  fires  than 
here  diredled,  and  may  be  drawn  out  of  the 
pan  before  it  hath  lain  long  enough  to  form 
into  large  cryftals  ^  fo  that  it  may  be  taken 
out  at  five  or  fix  draughts  during  the  procefs. 
The  fecond  and  third  draughts  will  be  the 
beft  fait,  being  the  moft  free  from  fcratch, 
and  the  falts  of  the  bittern. 

After  the  fame  manner  a  good  kind  of 
white  fait  may  be  extracted  from  natural 
brine  ;  and  Jikewife  from  a  folutioii  of  rock 
fait  in  weak  brine  or  fea  w’ater. 
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But  if  inftead  of  ftrong  brine,  fait  watef 
as  drawn  from  the  fea  be  ufed  in  this  pro- 
cefs,  then  it  may  be  proper  to  have  a  fait 
pan  of  twice  the  capacity  of  the  pan  above 
defcribed ;  fo  that  it  may  be  a  yard  in 
depths,  and  forty  feet  in  diameter.  The 
fea  water  received  into  this  pan,  after  it  hath 
been  clarified  with  whites  of  eggs,  may  be 
made  to  boil  very  violently  until  one  half^ 

5  We  are  told  of  pans  of  this  depth  being  ufed  at 
fome  foreign  fait  works,  as  at  Inn’^chall  and  Roche  j  and 
fuch  are  ufed  in  England  at  the  copperas  works.  An 
addition  made  to  the  depth  of  the  pan  by  heighten¬ 
ing  the  Tides  with  flrong  fheets  of  lead;  and  alfo 
covering  with  them  a  rim  of  timber  fixed  round  the 
top,  may  make  the  pan  of  double  its  former  capacity, 
at  a  fmall  increaie  of  coft.  What  efFed  fuch  a  weight 
of  water  may  have  upon  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  whe¬ 
ther  it  will  require  greater  fires  to  boil  ir,  or  whether  the 
evaporation  will  be  proportionably  quicker  in  fuch  deep 
pans  than  in  fhallower,  are  queftions  which  may  beft 
be  determined  by  experiments.  Certain  k  is,  that  with 
fuch  pans  there  will  be  much  lefs  trouble  in  filling'them 
up,  and  clarifying  the  brine ;  and  alfo  much  lefs  danger 
of  burning  the  fair,  and  wafting  its  fpirir,  than  in  flial- 
lower  pans. 

^  The  violent  boiling,  here  dire(fted,will  greatly  fhorten 
the  procefs,  and  will  not  much  weaken  or  wafte  the 
fait  by  diftipating  its  acid  fpirit.  For  from  Dr.  Hale's 
experiments,  it  appears  that  fcarce  any  of  this  fpirit 
arifes  from  boiling  fea  water  until  more  than  one  third 
of  the  water  is  evaporated.  And  when  the  fea  water 
hath  been  clarified  from  its  vifeous  mated,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble^  from  the  fame  gentleman’s  experiments,  that  little 
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eighteen  inches  depth  of  it,  be  evaporated  ; 
and  then  the  pan  may  be  filled  up  with 
fea  water  a  fecond  time,  which  muft  be 
clarified,  and  boiled  down  a  foot  in  depth  ^ 
and  then  filled  up  a  third  time,  and  clarified 
as  before.  After  which  the  liquor  muft  be 
evaporated  to  a  ftrong  brine,  taking  care  to 
leflen  the  fire  as  the  brine  increafes  in 
ftrength,  and  when  it  becomes  fo  ftrong  as 
to  contain  about  a  fifth  part  of  fait,  then 
only  to  ufe  a  fcalding  heat ;  taking  out 
the  powder  fcratch  when  the  fait  begins 
to  fall,  correfting  the  alcaline  quality  of 
the  brine  with  four  whey,  and  graining  the 
fait  with  a  fcalding  heat,  as  before  di- 
Eefted. 

The  white  fait  being  prepared  according 
to  the  methods  above  propofed  :  Then,  in 
the  fecond  procefs  of  refining,  take  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  this  white  fait,  put  it  into 
a  large  ciftern  made  of  wood,  or  bricks  and 
clay ;  add  to  it  as  much  pure  river  water 


of  this  fpirit  will  arife  before  half  of  the  water  is  cvapo^ 
rated  ;  as  cjiredted  in  this  procefs.  Bat  if  the  violent 
codtion  be  continued  till  the  fak  begins  to  grain,  and 
the  brine  afterwards  be  faffered  to  funmer  during  the 
whole  procefs,  according  to  the  common  pradlice  ,•  the 
fait  will  be  greatly  diminiOied  in  quantity,  and  weak¬ 
ened  in  ftrength  by  thediftipation  of  irsacid  fpirk. 
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as  will  be  fufficient  to  reduce  it  to  a  ftrong 
brine,  almoft  fully  faturated  with  fait  3  when 
the  fait  is  diffolved,  let  the  brine  ftand  quiet, 
and  if  any  fcum  arifes,  take  it  ofi  :  A  large 
fediment  will  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  ciflern, 
which,  when  all  is  fettled,  the  clear  brine  is 
fit  for  ufe. 

The  fait  pan  moft  proper  for  working 
this  brine  is  the  fame  that  is  propofed  for 
preparing  white  fait  from  brine  in  the  firfh 
procefs.  The  pan  will  be  more  proper  for 
this  ufe,  when  its  infide  is  covered  with  a 
cruft  of  fcratch,  than  immediately  after  the 
faid  cruft  hath  been  picked  off  it. 

The  pan  being  carefully  cleanfed  from 
bittern,  the  clear  folution  of  white  fait,  pre¬ 
pared  as  before  directed,  miuft  be  drawn  in¬ 
to  it,  out  of  the  ciftern,  by  troughs,  cranes, 
or  pumps  'y  care  being  taken  that  all  the  cal- 
carious  earth,  and  other  impurities  of  the 
white  fak,  fettled  to  the  bottom  of  the  ciftern, 
do  there  remain  undifturbed.  The  fire  muft 
then  be  kina  Led  in  the  furnace  (pit  coal  will 
ferve  very  well  for  this  ufe)  by  which  the 
watery  part  of  the  brine  muft  be  flowly  eva¬ 
porated  ;  care  being  taken  tdiat  the  heat  ufed 
be  fo  mild  and  8;entle  that  none  of  the  faline 
fpirit  be  feparated  by  it.  The  heat  of  the 
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trine  during  the  whole  procefs  from  lirft  to' 
laft,  mud  therefore  be  equal  and  regu¬ 
lar,  and  confiderably  lefs  than  the  heat  of 
boiling  water ;  perhaps  a  heat  of  one  hun~ 
dred  and  fixty,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  de¬ 
grees  in  Farenheighf  s  thermometer  may  be 
the  mod  proper.  A  little  experience  will 
fhew  the  greated  heat  that  fait  can  endtire 
without  any  diffipation  of  its  acid  fpirit  5  and 
that  is  the  heat  here  propofed  to  be  ufed. 
The  expert  artid,  by  means  of  the  regiders 
in  the  chimneys,  and  the  doors  of  the  fur¬ 
naces,  may  fo  regulate  the  fire,  as  to  keep 
the  brine  codantly  heated  to  a  certain  degree 
of  the  thermometer,  if  foch  exadlnefs  fhould 
be  required. 

When  the  evaporation  is  fo  far  advanced 
that  little  faline  crydals  begin  to  appear  on 
the  furface  of  the  brine,  then  may  be  added 
thereto  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  acid  mna- 
riatic  fpirit,  fo  that  neither  the  acid  nor  the 
alcaline  principle  of  the  fait  may  remain  pre¬ 
dominant  7.  Which  being  done,  the  eva- 

7  The  quantity  of  acid  fpirit  here  propofed  to  be  added 
may  be  exaiftiy  determined  by  proper  affays  ;  for  if  ic 
be  found  by  experiments  char  a  gallon  of  the  brine 
requires  one,  tv/o,  or  three  drops  of  the  fpirit  to  faturate 
it;  from  thence  may  be  known  the  quantity  required  to 
fuurace  aii  the  brine  contained  in  the  pan. 
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poration  muft  be  continued  until  fo  mucH 
fait  is  formed  in  the  pan  that  its  furface  is 
almoft  dry.  The  doors  of  the  furnace  and 
regifters  muft  then  be  clofed,  and  the  fire 
fmothered  out ;  and  the  fait,  which  will  be 
found  in  large  clear  cryftals,  muft  be  raked 
to  the  fides  of  the  pan,  and,  when  it  hath 
drained  there  a  little  time,  muft  be  taken 
out  and  put  into  drabs  or  other  proper  vcflbis 
to  drain  further  from  the  fuperfluous  brine, 
and  then  will  be  fit  for  fale. 

The  ftrong  brine  which  remains  in  the 
pan  after  the  refined  fait  is  drawn  out,  and 
the  brine  that  drains  from  it,  ought  not  to 
be  mixed  with  the  folution  intended  to  be 
made  into  refined  fait;  but  will  ferve  to  mix 
with  the  brine  to  be  boiled  up  in  the  firft  pro- 
cefs  into  common  white  fait. 

The  fait  refined  after  the  foregoing  pro- 
cefs  will  be  exceeding  ftrong  and  pure,  and 
will  have  all  the  qualities  required  in  fuch 
fait  as  is  moft  proper  for  preferving  fifti,  flefii, 
and  other  provifions. 

For  firft  this  fait  will  be  extremely  well 
depurated  from  all  earthy  alcaline  fubftances, 
and  from  all  the  falts  of  the  bittern,  and  all 
other  mixtures  of  a  different  nature  from  it. 
So  that  in  purity  it  will  greatly  exceed  bay 
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fait,  and  even  the  Dutch  refined  fait,  which 
they  do  not  refine  with  pure  river  water,  but 
with  fea  water,  which  abounds  with  calca- 
rious  earth,  and  bitter  falts,  as  hath  before 
been  demon  ftrated. 

Secondly,  the  fait  thus  prepared  will 
be  extremely  ftrong,  and  fully  fatiated  with 
its  acid  fpirit.  For  the  white  fait  propofed  to 
be  thus  refii^d,  is  a  ftronger  kind  than  any  now 
commonly  made.  But  ftould  a  much  weaker 
kind  be  ufed,  which  had  been  deprived  of 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  its  acid  fpirit,  even 
from  this  weak  fait  a  ftrong  pure  fait  may  be 
prepared  after  the  manner  propofed  in  the 
fecond  procefs.  For  the  faline  particles  de¬ 
prived  of  their  acid,  as  they  are  not  a  per- 
fedt  muriatic  fair,  cannot  therefore  form  into 
cubic  cryftais,  but  will  either  fubfide  in  the 
brine,  in  a  white  powder,  or  elfe,  after  the 
procefs  is  finifhed,  wdll  remain  in  the  mother 
brine  or  bittern  in  the  form  of  an  alcaline 
fait  j  fo  that  only  the  ftrong  pure  cryftals  of 
fait  will  be  reduced  into  a  folid  form  in 
the  fecond  procefs ;  but  in  the  fecond  pro¬ 
cefs,  here  recommended,  care  is  taken  a- 
gain  to  reftore  to  tliofe  alcaline  particles, 
the  acid  fpirit  of  which  they  had  be¬ 
fore  been  deprived,  and  with  it  to  convert 

them 
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them  into  a  perfed:  muriatic  fait.  And  the 
heat  wherewith  it  is  propofed  to  evaporate 
the  water  from  the  brine,  being  mild  and 
well  regulated,  none  of  the  acid  fpirit  will 
again  be  wafted.  The  fait  therefore  refined 
according  to  the  method  here  propofed,  may 
well  be  efteemed  a  purer  and  ftronger  fait 
than  that  refined  by  the  Hollanders,  and  at 
kaft  equally  excellent  for  preferving  provili- 
ons.  So  that  it  will  fully  anfwer  all  the  re- 
quifites  in  the  foregoing  problem. 

As  to  thofe  additions  which  many  recom¬ 
mend  in  order  to  make  the  fait  grain  or  cry- 
ftallize  better,  and  to  render  it  of  a  firmer 
and  harder  texture,  they  feem  in  this  procefs 
entirely  fuperfluous,  and  would  prove  pre- 
,  iudicial  rather  than  ferviceable,  by  rendering 
the  fait  impure.  For  when  the  watery  va¬ 
pours  exhale  from  the  brine,  by  a  mild  and 
gentle  heat,  the  fait  naturally  forms  into 
large  hard  cryftals  without  any  addition,  as 
may  be  obferved  in  the  preparation  of  bay 
fait. 

In  the  above  procefs  for  refining  white 
fait,  the  moft  exadl  methods  are  defcribed ; 
although  in  praftice  fuch  great  accuracy  may 
probably  not  be  required :  So  that  inftead 
of  the  ftrong  white  fait  prepared  according 

to 
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to  the  firft  procefs,  a  weaker  kind,  boiled 
with  more  violent  fires,  may  probably  be 
fubflituted  without  any  damage  3  and  in- 
ftead  of  pure  river  water  propofed  in  the  fe- 
cond  procefs  for  diffolvlng  the  fait,  fea  Vv^ater 
may  be  fubftituted,  agreeably  to  the  pradtice 
of  the  Dutch,  and  then  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  expence  will  be  faved.  There  are 
even  fome  kinds  of  natural  brine  fofree  from 
fcratch,  bitter  falts,  and  other  impurities, 
that,  after  they  are  depurated  from  their  fedi- 
ment,  and  properly  clarified,  may  probably, 
by  the  method  propofed  in  thefecond  procefs,  ' 
be  reduced  into  a  pure  flrong  fait,  fit  to  be 
ufed  as  a  condiment  without  undergoing  the 
previous  operation  of  boiling  into  white  fait; 
fuch,  probablyj  may  be  the  excellent  brine  of 
Droitwich. 

And  although  the  brine  of  Chefhire,  and 
alfo  the  rock  fait  of  that  county,  contain 
miuch  fcratch  and  other  impurities,  infomuch 
that  the  Dutch  have  found  by  experience, 
that  the  latter  cannot,  by  their  method,  be 
refined  into  fo  flrong  and  pure  a  fait,  as  that 
which  they  prepare  from  marine  bay  fait ; 
yet  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that,  if 
the  muriatic  fpirit  before  recommended  be 

rightly 
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rightly  applied  and  other  proper  means  be 
ufed,  a  ftrong  and  pure  white  fait  may  be 
prepared,  at  one  procefs,  not  only  from 
Englifh  rock  fait,  and  moft  kinds  of  Englifh 
brine,  but  alfo  from  fea  w^ater,  which  will 
be  very  fit  for  curing  provifions,  in  all  the 
different  ways,  and  for  all  ufes.  For  fo  great 
is  the  efficacy  of  this  fpirit,  that  by  a  proper 
mixture  thereof,  even  common  white  fait  may, 
in  cafes  of  neceffity,  be  made  to  ferve  for  curing 
beef  for  long  voyages ;  as  I  have  reafon  to 
conclude  from  my  own  experiments,  as 
well  as  from  others,  with  which  I  have  been 
made  acquainted, 

PROP.  II. 

Jn  feveral  parts  of  Great  Britain^  white  fait 
7night  be  refied  by  the  foregoing  method^ 
at  a  fmall  expence^  and  in  any  quantity 
wa?2ted. 

It  Is  a  happinefs  to  Great  Britain  to  be 
furrounded  with  feas,  which,  befides  other 
advantages  drawn  from  them,  may  be  made 
to  yield  an  inexhauftible  ftore  of  fait.  This 
ifland  likewife  abounds  in  rock  fait,  and  na- 
tural  brine  j  from  all  which  refined  fait  may 

be 
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be  prepared  in  any  quantities  that  can  poffi- 
bly  be  wanted,  either  for  home  confump- 
tion,  or  for  exportation  abroad. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  bleffing  peculiar  to 
this  ifland,  to  have  vaft  mines  of  foffil  coal 
in  many  places,  nigh  the  fea,  and  nigh  fait 
fprings  and  mines  of  rock  fait  3  with  which 
coal,  fait  might  be  refined  much  cheaper 
here  than  in  moft  other  countries. 

In  many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  as  at 
Shields,  pit-coals  are  fo  cheap,  that  fait 
boiled  with  them  from  fea  water,  can  be 
afforded  at  fo  fmall  a  price  as  eight  pence 
per  bufhel  ;  and  might,  no  doubt,  be 
afforded  at  fuch  places,  for  half  the  money, 
if,  inftead  of  boiling  fea  water  into  fait, 
they  ufed  the  fame  water  firft  heightened 
into  brine  by  the  fun  and  air,  after  the  me¬ 
thod  here  propofed ;  and  if,  inftead  of  pans 
holding  about  1800  gallons,  they  ufed  pans 
like  thofe  of  the  Dutch,  holding  nigh  ten 
times  that  quantity. 

The  fait  boilers  at  Lemington  who 
heighten  fea  water  into  brine  (by  a  method 
not  the  moft  commodious)  ufe  chiefly  New- 
caftle  coals  in  boiling  their  fait,  and  pay  flvc 
or  fix  times  the  price  for  them  that  is  paid 
at  Newcaftle  or  Shields. '  But  in  making  a 

certain 
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certain  quantity  of  fait,  they  only  evaporate 
one  gallon  of  water  by  fire,  for  eight  or  ten 
gallons  evaporated  by  the  fait  boilers  at 
Shields  5  and  with  a  pan  of  the  fame  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  coals  ufed 
at  Shields,  can  make  at  leaft  five  or  fix 
times  the  quantity  of  fait  that  is  made  at 
the  latter  place  >  by  which  means  they  are 
able  to  fell  their  fait  at  the  London  market, 
even  cheaper  than  the  fait  boilers  of  Shields. 
From  whence  appears  the  great  profit  of 
heightening  the  fea  water  into  brine,  by  the 
force  of  the  fun  and  air. 

The  great  advantage  of  ufing  large  pans 
like  thofe  of  the  Dutch  will  alfo  appear,  by 
confidering,  that  a  large  furnace  will  require 
lefs  fuel  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude  to 
heat  it  to  a  certain  degree,  than  is  required 
in  a  fmaller  one  ;  and  that  two  lobourers, 
who  are  now  employed  in  working  two  fait 
pans  of  the  common  fize  ufed  at  Shields, 
which  hold  each  about  1800  gallons,  will, 
with  greater  eafe,  work  a  large  pan,  of  the 
fize  above  propofed,  holding  about  ten  times 
that  quantity^  fo  that  the  price  of  labour 
and  fuel  (which  are  the  articles  of  the 
greateft  expence)  will  be  much  lefs  in  the 
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larger  work  than  in  the  fmaller,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  fait  made  in  each. 

The  Dutch,  in  refining  fait  for  the  table^’ 
work  out  one  of  their  large  pans  of  brine 
every  twenty-four  hours  3  and  if,  from  each 
gallon  (wine  meafure)  of  the  brine  ufed^ 
two  pounds  and  an  half  of  fait  be  extradt- 
ed  ;  then,  in  a  pan  whofe  bottom  is  forty 
feet  fquare,  and  depth  eighteen  inches,  they 
ufually  make  801  bufhels  of  table  fait  every 
twenty-four  hours  ^ .  And  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  fait  might  be  made  from  brine  of 
equal  Strength,  in  an  equal  time,  whether 
the  brine  be  a  folution  of  coarfe  bay  fait,  as 
ufed  by  the  Dutch,  or  fea  water  heightened 
by  the  fun,  after  the  manner  before  propofed. 
But,  as  in  the  firft  procefs  before  defcribed, 
it  is  propofed  to  evaporate  the  brine  with  a 
very  gentle  heat,  in  order  that  the  fait  may 
be  very  ftrong ;  we  fliall  therefore  fuppofe 
only  fix  inches  depth  of  brine  to  be  eva¬ 
porated  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
the  whole  procefs  will  take  up  three  days  y 

*  Suppofing  the  pan  to  be  filled  quite  to  the  brim  ; 
but  if  the  pan  fhould  not  be  quite  filled,  they  may  noc- 
withftanding  make  this  quantiry  of  lalt  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  by  ufing  a  ftrouger  brine  than  here  fup- 
poied. 
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and  fuch  gentle  fires  will  be  applied^  that 
probably  not  much  more  fuel  will  be  con- 
fumed  in  thofe  three  days,  than  is  confumed 
in  the  fame  time,  in  boiling  fea  water  with 
violent  fires  in  the  common  Newcaftle  fait 
pans,  which  hold  about  1800  gallons.  Al¬ 
though  in  the  large  pan  801  bufhels  of 
ftrong  fait  will  be  made  in  three  days ;  and 
only  about  60  bufhels  of  a  weaker  fait  in 
the  fmall  pan,  by  the  method  now  in  ufe, 
as  I  have  been  affured  by  very  good  judges. 

But  if,  in  working  the  large  pan,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  method  here  propofed,  it 
fliould  be  granted,  that  even  twice  as  many 
coals  were  confumed  as  would  work  a  New¬ 
caftle  fait  pan  of  the  ordinary  fize,  with 
violent  fires,  which  is  certainly  a  very  large 
allowance  j  then,  as  many  coals  would  be 
confumed  in  three  days,  in  working  the 
large  pan,  as  would  make  120  bufhels,  or 
three  tuns  of  fait,  according  to  the  method 
now  pracftifed  about  Newcaftle.  And,  al¬ 
lowing  three  chaldrons  of  coals  to  make  a 
tun  of  fait,  after  the  method  there  practifed, 
aereeable  to  the  eftimates  of  fome  of  their 

o 

moft  experienced  fait  boilers  ;  then  nine 
chaldrons  of  coals  (which  at  Newcaftle  are 
fold  for  2I.  9  s.  6d.)  would,  by  the  method 

here 
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here  propofed  make  from  brine  801  bufliels 
or  twenty  tuns  of  fait.  So  that  the  expence 
of  coals  (where  they  can  be  had  fo  cheap  as 
at  Newcaftle)  would  not  exceed  as.  6d.  for 
every  tun  of  fait  thus  prepared.  Although, 
in  making  white  fait  after  the  common  me¬ 
thods,  fuel  is  the  moft  expeniive  article  j 
and  at  Newcaftle,  where  coals  are  fo  cheap, 
cofts  above  half  the  price  of  the  fait  prepared 
with  it. 

The  fame  calculations  alfo  ftiew  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  advantages  of  making  white  fait 
from  natural  brine,  or  rock  fait  in  large 
pans,  according  to  the  method  here  pro¬ 
pofed. 

But  if  fea  water  be  boiled  down  to  white 
fait  without  any  previous  preparation,  after 
the  method  before  propofed  s  then,  in  a 
large  fquare  pan,  fuch  as  is  directed  for  that 
ufe,  65828  gallons  of  water  will  be  evapo¬ 
rated  at  each  procefs,  from  which  may  be 
obtained  235  bufhels  of  fait,  allowing  a 
pound  of  fait  to  be  extracted  irom  forty 
pints  of  the  water, 

I  AM  very  far  irom  im poling  the  above 
calculations  upon  the  public  for  fuch  as  will 
be  found  exadly  true  in  pradice  5  being  fen^ 
fible  that  true  eftimates  of  the  expence  of 
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preparing  white  fait  by  the  methods  here 
propofed,  can  only  be  made  from  proper 
experiments.  Although  thefe  calculations 
fufficiently  prove,  that  a  ftrong  white  fait 
may  be  made  by  the  propofed  methods 
eonliderably  cheaper,  than  a  weaker  fait  is 
made  by  the  methods  now  in  ufe  ;  and  very 
probably  might  be  afforded  for  half  the 
.  price  for  which  white  fait  is  now  ufually 
fold. 

If  this  fliould  be  found  true  by  experi¬ 
ence  ;  then,  as  it  would  probably  coft  little 
more  to  refine  the  white  fait  than  to  make 
it  from  brine  or  fea  water  ^  white  fait  re¬ 
fined  after  the  method  before  diredfed  might 
therefore  probably  be  afforded  for  the  fame 
price  now  ufually  paid  for  common  white 
fait,  viz.  from  fix  pence  to  ten  pence  per 
bufliel. 

But  as  it  may  be  neceffary  to  fet  this 
matter  in  a  clearer  light ;  let  it  be  fuppofed 
that  the  white  fait  ufed  in  refining,  cofls 
eight  pence  per  bufliel,  which  is  about  the 
wholefale  price  of  the  fait  made  at  Shields. 
In  this  eight  pence  is  therefore  included  the 
price  of  coals,  labour,  a  proper  confidera- 
tion  for  the  houfes,  veffels,  aud  other  uten- 
fi!s  employed  in  preparing  this  bufhcl  of 
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fait  -y  and  alfo  the  profit  of  the  owner  of 
the  work.  But  as  it  is  found  by  experience, 
that  forty  pounds  of  fea  water  is  commonly 
evaporated  for  each  pound  of  fait  obtained, 
therefore  in  making  a  bufhel  or  fifty-fix 
pounds  of  fait  56  X  40=2240  pounds,  or 
about  280  gallons  of  water  may  be  fuppofed 
to  be  evaporated.  But  280  gallons  of  water 
will  very  well  diflblve  twelve  bufhels  of 
fait,  allowing  lefs  than  two  pounds  and  an 
half  of  fait  to  a  gallon  of  water.  So  that 
twelve  bufhels  of  fait  may  be  refined,  by 
’evaporating  the  fame  quantity  of  water  that 
is  commonly  evaporated  in  boiling  one  bufhel 
of  fait  from  fea  water.  And  if  a  proper 
apparatus  be  ufed,  fuch  as  before  defcribed, 
the  expence  of  evaporating  this  quantity  of 
water  from  the  refined  fait,  will  not  proba¬ 
bly  exceed  the  expence  of  evaporating  it 
from  the  boiled  fait,  according  to  the  pre- 
fent  method.  But  allowing  the  expence  of 
evaporating  the  faid  quantity  of  water  from 
the  refined  fait,  to  b^  treble  the  expence  of 
evaporating  it  from  the  common  boiled  fait ; 
allowing  alfo  the  drofs  and  impurities  of 
the  boiled  fait,  together  with  that  which  is 
loft  of  it  in  refining,  to  be  a  twelfth  part  of 
the  whole  5  fo  that  from  twelve  bufhels  of 
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the  common  boiled  fait,  only  eleven  bufhels 
of  rehned  fait  can  be  obtained  3  then  the 
price  of  eleven  bufhels  of  refined  fait  will 
be  as  follows ; 

I.  s.  d. 


To  twelve  bufhels  of  common! 

white  fdt  at  8d.  per  bufhel  J 
To  the  expence  of  evaporating 
280  gallons  of  water,  and 
other  expences  of  refining  the 
faid  fait  3  being  treble  the  ex¬ 
pences  of  evaporating  the  fame  * 
quantity  of  water,  and  of  the 
other  expences  attending  the 
preparation  of  a  bufhel  of 
white  fea  fait,  after  the  com¬ 
mon  method 


So  that  II  bufhels  of  refined  falti^  ^ 

will  coft  5 

Which  is  nearly  eleven  pence  per  bufhel, 
and  the  expence  of  cefining  wdll  be  fome- 
what  lefs  than  three  pence  per  budiel. 

But  if,  inflead  of  fea  fait,  boiled  rock 
fait,  or  brine  fait  be  ufed,  which  can  now  be 
afforded  in  Cheffiire  for  fix  pence  per  bufli- 
ol  3  then  the  eftimate  will  ftand  thus : 


To 
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1. 

s.  d. 

To  12  bufhels  of  boiled  rock,  or] 
brine  fait  J 

o 

6  0 

Charges  of  refining 

o 

2  0 

And  the  price  of  eleven  bufliels  of^ 
refined  fait  will  be  5 

»o 

8  0 

Which  is  8d.-r*T,  or  nearly  8d.2  per 

bnfhel. 

But  if  white  fait  prepared  by  the  me¬ 
thod  recommended  under  propofition  the 
firft  be  ufed,  which  in  feveral  parts  of  Great 
Britain  may  probably  be  afforded  for  four 
pence  per  bufhel ;  then,  according  to  the 
above  eftimates,  the  refined  fait  will  coft  the 
refiner  about  fix  pence  halfpenny  per  bufliel, 
who  may  therefore  very  well  afford  to  fell 
it  for  eight  pence  per  bufhel. 

The  following  eftimate  brings  the  matter 
a  little  nearer  to  pradlice,  and  therefore  to 
fome  may  feem  more  clear  and  fatisfatlory 
than  the  foregoing. 

The  Dutch  fait  pan  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  eighteen  inches 
deep,  will  contain  14106  gallons,  wine  mea- 
fure.  Suppofing  therefore,  that  into  a  pan 
of  that  lize  14000  gallons  of  brine  be  pour¬ 
ed,  of  fuch  a  ftrength,  that  from  each  gal¬ 
lon 
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Ion  two  pounds  and  an  half  averdupoize  of 
fait  may  be  extradled.  From  the  whole 
14000  gallons  of  brine,  then  may  be  ex- 
tradled  35000  pounds  or  625  bufliels  of 
fait.  So  that  625  bufluels  of  refined  fait 
may  eafily  be  prepared  in  fuch  a  pan  in  fix 
days  (the  Dutch  perform  this  operation  in 
three  days)  allowing  only  three  inches  depth 
of  water  to  exhale  every  twenty-four  hours. 
And  if  the  whole  procefs  be  confidered,  the 
labour  and  attendance  required  in  working 
fuch  a  pan  will  not  appear  greater,  than  is 
required  in  working  a  common  Newcaftle 
pan,  in  boiling  fea  water  into  fait.  And, 
as  very  ftrong  fires  are  ufed  in  boiling  fea 
water,  as  many  coals  will  probably  be  con- 
fumed  in  keeping  fuch  a  common  pan  con- 
ftantly  at  work,  as  in  keeping  the  brine  in 
the  large  Dutch  pan  of  a  mild  and  tempe¬ 
rate  heat.  It  therefore  feems  highly  proba¬ 
ble,  that  the  expence  of  fuel  and  labour 
will  be  as  great  in  working  a  common  pan 
in  boiling  fea  fait,  as  in  working  a  pan  of 
the  above  dimenfions  in  refining  fait. 

But  in  a  common  pan  about  120  bufli- 
els  of  fait  may  be  boiled  from  fea  water  in 
fix  days,  the  price  of  which  at  eight  pence 
per  bulhel  is  four  pounds  j  in  which  four 
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pounds  is  not  only  included  the  price  of 
labour  and  coals,  but  alfo  a  proper  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  wear  of  veffels  and  utenfilsj 
and  for  all  other  contingent  expences,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  profit  of  the  owner  of  the 
work.  But  fuppofing  the  expence  of  la¬ 
bour  and  fires  only,  in  the  propoled  work 
for  refining  fait,  to  amount  in  fix  days  to 
four  pounds ;  and  allowing  three  pounds 
more  for  the  wear  of  vefiels  and  utenfils,  and 
other  contingent  expences,  and  the  refiners 
profit;  and  alfo  eighteen  fliillings  more  for 
fifty-four  bufliels  of  white  fait,  which  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  waded  in  the  procefs. 
Then  the  whole  expence  of  the  work  for 
fix  days  (the  profit  of  the  owner  included) 
will  amount  to  feven  pounds  eighteen  fhil- 
lings  ;  which  being  charged  upon  625 
bufhels  of  fait,  in  that  time  refined,  amounts 

to  very  little  more  than  three  pence  per 
bufhel. 

As  m  the  above  calculations  large  al¬ 
lowances  are  made  in  every  article ;  it  there¬ 
fore  feems  probable,  that  fait  refined  in  the 
foregoing  manner,  may  in  feveral  parts  of 
Great  Britain  be  afforded  for  fo  fmall  a 
price  as  eight  pence  per  bufhel.  But  fliould 
we  even  fuppofe  the  unrefined  white  fait  to 

coft 
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coil:  eight  pence  per  bufliel ;  and  inftead  af 
three  pence  per  bufliel,  the  price  of  refining 
as  before  ediinated,  fliould  allow  thrice  that 
fum,  or  nine  pence  per  bufliel  for  refining 
it ;  then  the  price  of  a  bufhel  of  this  refined, 
fait  would  be  feventeen  pence,  which  is  lefs 
than  the  Dutch  pay  for  their  ftrong  refined 
fait  \  and  is  lefs  than  half  the  fum  now  ufu- 
ally  paid  in  London  for  bay  fait,  for  curing 
provifions.  For  in  times  of  peace,  the  beft 
bay  fait  commonly  there  cofls  the  confumer 
about  ten  fliillings  per  bufhel,  weighing 
eighty-fix  pounds  5  and  now,  in  time  of  war, 
eleven  fliillings  per  builiel  >  which,  abftradted 
from  the  duty,  is  two  fliillings  and  ten  pence 
two  thirds  for  fifty-fix  pounds ;  the  weight 
of  a  bufliel  of  white  fait.  So  that  if  the 
Britifli  refiner  can  afford  his  fait  at  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  lefs  than  two  fliillings  and  ten  pence 
two  thirds  per  bufliel,  large  fums  of  money 
may  be  faved  in  the  nation,  which  are  now 
paid  for  foreign  fait,  and  ferve  to  enrich 
our  enemies  and  rivals  in  trade. 

All  thefe  calculations  are  made  without 
any  regard  had  to  the  fait  duties ;  upon  a 
fuppofition  that  the  fait  is  fold  duty  free, 
as  that  is  which  is  exported  abroad,  or  ufed 
in  curing  fifli  for  foreign  confumption.  But 

if 
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if  the  duties,  as  now  regulated  by  law,  are 
alfo  taken  into  conliderationj  the  Britifh  re-« 
finer  of  white  fait,  hath  greatly  the  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  importer  of  foreign  fait,  as 
will  appear  from  the  accounts  already  given 
of  the  duties  upon  each. 

From  all  the  above-mentioned  fadts  and 
reafonings  we  rhay  therefore  conclude,  that 
white  fait  refined  after  the  foregoing  me¬ 
thod,  (probably  better  in  quality,  and  fitter 
for  the  ufe  of  the  filheries,  and  for  curing 
all  kinds  of  provifions,  than  French,  and 
other  impure  kinds  of  bay  fait)  might  eafily 
be  prepared  in  Great  Britain,"  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  wanted,  and  might  be  there  afforded 
confiderably  cheaper  than  foreign  bay  fait ; 
fo  that  the  money  paid  to  foreigners  for  fait 
might  eafily  be  faved  in  the  kingdom,  and 
great  advantages  might  arife  from  ufing  this 
fait  (or  pure  bay  fait  prepared  as  before  di- 
redted)  in  the  Britifli  filheries ;  and  by  means 
thereof,  the  Britifh  colonies  in  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  and  the  navies  and  commerce  of  Great 
fefitain,  might  be  put  out  of  a  ftate  of  de- 
pendance  upon  its  enemies  for  one  of  thofe 
neceffaries  without  which  they  cannot  pofii- 
bly  fubfijft. 
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AND  now  it  may  be  proper  to  conclude 
this  treatife  with  obferving,  that  moft  of  the 
fails  referred  to  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  dif- 
quifitions,  are  fuch,  as  the  conftant  pradlife 
of  thofe  who  make  fait  fufficiently  warrants 
us  to  rely  upon  for  true  and  certain  ;  or  elfe, 
they  are  the  obfervations  of  judicious  fait 
officers,  daily  converfant  in  thefe  matters; 
or,  of  curious  and  inquifitive  navigators, 
-merchants,  travellers,  and  naturalifts ;  or 
laftly,  the  experiments  of  many  learned 
phyficians,  chemifts,  and  philofophers ;  the 
truth  of  which  feveral  fails,  though  many 
of  them  have  long  been  publiffied,  hath 
never  to  my  knowledge  been  called  in  que- 
ftion.  So  that  thefe  obfervations  and  expe¬ 
riments  may  probably  be  more  relied  upon 
by  the  public,  than  if  they  had  only  been 
made  by  myfelf ;  fince  they  have  the  tefti- 
mony  of  many  fkilful  and  unprejudiced  per- 
fonSjWho  could  have  no  notion  of  the  ufes  to 
which  they  have  been  here  applied.  If  there¬ 
fore  the  arguments  founded  upon  thofe  fails 
fhould  be  efteemed  any  ways  reafonable  and 
fatisfailory,  I  humbly  prefumc  to  remark, 
that  it  might  not  be  unworthy  the  wifdom 
of  the  Britifh  legiflature  to  direil  a  more  full 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  a  matter  of  this  im¬ 
portance  ; 
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portance ;  and  to  order  proper  works  to  be 
eredled  for  making  bay  fait,  and  for  making 
and  refining  white  fait ;  and  to  put  thofe 
works  under  the  management  of  able  and 
judicious  perfons,  to  make  exadt  and  ac- 
curate  tryals,  in  order  to  difcover  the  beft 
and  cheapefl  methods  of  making  bay  falt^ 
and  of  making  and  refining  all  kinds  of 
white  fait.  And  the  methods  which  fhould 
be  moft  approved  of,  might  for  the  general 
good,  be  made  public,  and  eftablilhed  by 
law,  as  a  common  ftandard,  to  which  all 
thofe  who  make  fait  in  the  Britifh  do¬ 
minions  fhould  be  obliged  to  conform*  And 
it  would  be  the  interefl:  of  the  proprietors 
of  fait  works  ftridlly  to  comply  with  the 
rules  fo  eftabliflied  ^  but  if  they  fhould  neg¬ 
lect  them,  the  exadt  obfervance  of  them 
might,  with  the  greatefl  eafe  be  enforced  ; 
fince  his  Majefly  hath  officers  who  conftantiy 
attend  at  all  fait  works,  who  are  commonly 
well  fkilled  in  the  bufinefs  of  making  fait, 
and  might  eafily  be  niade  acquainted  with 
the  rules  eftablifhed,  and  with  the  qualities 
required  in  the  feveral  kinds  of  fait,  and 
might  have  orders  to  infpedt  over  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  fait,  and  to  receive  none  into  the 
king’s  warehoufes,  but  fuch  as  was  fit  for 

U  2  fale. 
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fale,  and  duly  prepared  according  to  the 
ftatute  ;  and  might  have  po\ver  to  feize,  and 
(with  the  aid  of  the  civil  magiftrate)  to  con¬ 
demn  and  deftroy  all  fait  not  rightly  pre¬ 
pared,  or  at  lead:  to  take  care,  that  it  was 
only  applied  to  the  improvement  of  land, 
and  fuch  like  purpofes.  Such  an  eftablifh- 
ment  would  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any 
one  to  impofe  bad  fait  upon  the  publick,  as 
is  now  too  frequently  done,  in  a  moft  fcan- 
lous  manner,  to  the  great  damage  of  thofe 
who  ufe  fuch  bad  fait  for  curing  provifions, 
and  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  health  of 
many  of  his  Majefty’s  fubjefts,  who  are  often 
obliged  to  live  upon  provifions  thus  fadly 
cured.  By  fuch  an  eftablifhment  alfo,  the 
fait  officers  might  be  made  to  do  a  very  con- 
fiderable  benefit  to  the  nation,  with  little  ad¬ 
ditional  trouble  to  themfelves,  and  his  ma- 
jefty’s  fubjedis  would  have  reafon  to  efteem 
the  duties  upon  fait  lefs  burthenfome  than 
at  prefent,  if  by  this  means  they  were  affiired 
of  being  conftantly  fupplied  with  fuch  fait 
as  was  rnofl  fit  and  proper  for  the  feveral 
purpofes  for  which  it  was  defigned. 
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Explanation  of  the  Plates. 

PLATE  I. 

AAA.  Is  the  fea. 

1  I.  The  entry,  by  which  the  fea- water 
pafles  into  B  B. 

B  B.  The  firft  receptacle ;  in  which  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  kept  twenty  inches  deep. 

C  C  C.  The  feccjnd  receptacle,  where  the 
water  maketh  three  turnings,  as  you  fee, 
aii’d  is  ten  inches  deep. 

^  ^  The  place,  where  the  communication 
between  the  firft  and  fecond  receptacle  is 
made  in  the  French  fait  marfti,  but  here 
more  conveniently  removed  to  2  2. 

2  2.  The  opening,  by  which  the  firft  and 
fecond  receptacle  have  communication 
one  with  another. 

E  E  F.  The  third  receptacle,  which  is  pro¬ 
perly  called  the  Marifti. 

dddddd.  Isa  channel  very  narrow,  through 
which  the  water  muft  pafs  before  it  enters 
out  of  the  fecond  receptacle  into  the  third. 

U  3  33. 
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2  3*  Is  the  opening,  by  which  the  water  runs 
out  of  the  fee ond.  into  the  third  receptacle. 
The  pricks,  you  fee  in  the  water  throughout 
the  whole  feheme,  mark  the  courfe  and 
turnings,  which  the  water  is  forced  to 
make  before  it  comes  to  hhhhh^  which 
arc  the  places  where  the  fait  is  made. 
hhhhh.  Are  the  beds  of  the  marifli,  where 
the  fait  is  made ;  and  in  them  the  water 
muft  not  be  above  an  inch  and  an  half 
deep.  Each  of  thefe  beds  is  fifteen  feet 

long  and  fourteen  feet  large. 

Are  the  little  channels  between  the 

beds. 

88888.  Are  the  apertures,  by  which  the  beds 
receive  the  fea- water  after  many  windings 
and  turnings. 
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PLATE  II, 

Fig.  I.  Being  a  reprefentation  of  a  marine 
faltern,  with  two  boiling  houfes,  and  the 
forehoufe  in  the  middle  between  them. 
a  a  a,  L’oeuvres  for  the  vapours  which  arife 
from  the  fait  pan. 
b  h,  Windows  in  the  roof. 
c  c.  Chimnies  for  the  fmoke  of  the  furnaces, 
P.  Roof  of  tile  or  date  over  the  forehoufe. 
Qj5^Boofs  of  boards  over  the  boiling  houfes. 

Fig.  II.  A  fedlion  of  the  faid  faltern  made 
lengthways  j  together  with  a  fedlion  of 
a  died  placed  at  the  end  of  it  with  a  cifterri 
for  the  fea- water. 

a  a,  L'oeuvres  at  the  top  of  the  boiling  houfes 
for  the  fleam. 
cc.  The  chimnies. 
dd.  The  fait  pans, 

e  e.  Walks  at  the  end  of  each  fait  pan. 
ff  The  furnaces  under  the  fait  pans. 
gg.  The  afh  pits. 

hh.  The  wood  ciftern  for  the  fait- water, 
which  is  from  it  conveyed  through  pipes 
into  the  fait  pans. 

j.  The  pump,  by  which  the  fait  water  is 
raifed  into  the  ciftern,  from 

U  4  L  The 
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k.  The  well,  funk  confiderably  deeper  than 
the  bottom  of  the  faltern  to  the  level  of 
the  fea  at  half  flood. 

//,  The  partition  walls  between  the  fore- 
houfe  apd  the  boiling  houfes  , 
m  m.  Solid  beds  of  earth. 

«.  The  flues  of  the  furnaces. 

N.  B.  The  pricked  lines  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehoufe  fhew  the  fituation  of  the 
door,  from  which  there  is  a  delcent  by  W 
inclined  plane  to  the  bottom  of  the  faltern , 
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PLATE  IIL 

Fig.  I.  A  crofs  feftion  of  the  marine  falterii 
exhibiting  the  front  of  the  furnace. 

The  doors  of  the  two  chambers  of  the 
furnace. 

hh.  The  afh  pits. 

cc.  The  partition  wall  dividing  the  fore-? 
houfe  from  the  boiling  houfe. 

d  dd.  A.  brick  arch  which  fupports  the  parti- 
tition  wall  when  it  is  neceffary  to  take  away 
the  lower  part  and  repair  the  furnace. 

€  e.  Stairs  leading  to  the  boiling  houfe. 

f  Door  of  the  boiling  houfe. 

gg.  Out  walls  and  roof  of  the  building. 

Fig.  11.  A  crofs  fedlion  of  the  furnace  and 
fait  pan. 

A.  The  fait  pan. 

O.  A  crofs  beam  of  iron  which  ferves  to 
fupport  the  bottom  of  the  pan  by  means 
of  clafps  and  hooks. 

B  B.  The  two  chambers  of  the  furnace, 

C  C.  The  afli  pits. 

M.  The  mid-feather,  dividing  the  body  of 
the  furnace  into  two  chambers. 

ff  The  grates  in  which  are  feen  the  long 
bars  of  iron,  and  below  them  the  crofs 

bars 
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bars  or  bearers,  by  which  the  others  arc 
fupported. 

gg.  Pillars  of  caft  iron  called  taplins  which 
fupport  the  fait  pan, 

jj.  Walks  on  the  fides  of  the  pan,  that  on 
the  fide  next  the  door  to  which  they 
draw  the  fait  being  broader  than  the  walk 
on  the  other  fide. 

I  /.  Beds  of  folid  earth, 

nn.  The  out  walls  of  the  faltern. 
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PLATE  IV. 

Fig.  I.  A  plan  of  the  bottom  of  tHe  furnace 
with  ihe  grates,  flues,  &e. 

//.  The -grates  as  in  the  preceding  figure. 

D  D.  .The  flues  from  which  ,  the  fmbke 
pafles  into  the  chimney. 
e.  The  entrance  into  the  chimney. 
h  h.  The  two  mouths  of  the  furnace. 
m.  The  mid-feather. 

kkkk,  Thefe  pricked  lines  fhew  the  dlmens* 
fions  of  the  bottom  of  the  fait  pan. 

Fig.  II.  A  fedtion  of  the  furnace  made  length 
ways. 

N.  B.  The  letters  fhew  the  fame  parts  of 
the  work  as  in  the  preceding  fedtions.  viz, 

A.  The  fait  pan. 

0  0,  The  iron  beams  which  fupport  its  bot^» 
tom. 

B.  A  chamber  of  the  furnace, 

C.  One  of  the  afh  pits. 

D.  One  of  the  flues. 
e.  The  chimney. 

f  The  grate. 

h  A  mouth  of  the  furnace  with 
k.  Its  door. 

J.  Walk  at  the  end  of  the  fait  pan. 

/.  Bed  of  folid  earth. 
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nn.  The  partition  wall  and  walls  of  the 
chimney. 

2V.  B.  The  figures  in  this  and  the  forego- 
.ing  plate  are  all  made  by  one  fcale,  which 
is  given  at  the  bottom  of  this  plate. 
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PLATE  V. 

'c.  ■  ■ 

From  Agricola,  Dere  metallica^  Lib.  xii* 

Fig.  I,  Four  pofts  of  wood  fixed  perpendi¬ 
cular  in  the  earth  j  on  which  are  ereded 
two  end  beams,  and  feveral  crofs  beams^ 
from  which  hang  down  hooks,  fupport- 
ing  the  bottom  of  the  fait  pan  when  fixed 
thereto  by  clafps.  Thefe  are  ftill  ufedin 
Germany ;  as  they  were  lately  at  feveral 
falterns  in  England. 

Fig.  II.  A  fait  pan  of  iron  plates  with  clafps^ 
fixed  to  its  bottom. 

Fig.  III.  The  fame  falt-pan  placed  over  the 
furnace,  and  fupported  by  the  wood  beams, 
with  the  operators  taking  out  the  fait  into 
bafkets,  which  in  this  work  are  hung  up 
againfl:  the  wall. 

N.  B.  In  thefe  works  there  feems  to  have 
been  no  wall  between  the  forehoufe  and 
boiling  houfe ;  and  the  fait  pan  feems  to 
have  been  expofed  to  the  dull  and  fmoke 
of  the  furnace ;  fo  that  when  they  ufed 
ftraw  for  fuel,  its  light  afhes  flying  about 
made  the  fait  black. 
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PLATE  VI. 

n 

Fig.  I.  The  fait  pans  formerly  ufed  in 
Chefhire  four  to  a  furnace  ^  together  with 
their  furnace,  and  the  hot  houfe  or  ftovc 
behind  them.  From  the  Ad:s  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  which, 

uaaa.  The  hothoufe  between  the  wall  and 
the  chimney. 
bb.  Two  tunnels. 

C  C.  The  chimney  back  into  wdiich  the 
tunnels  convey  the  fmoke. 
d d dd.  The  four  pans. 

F.  The  partition  wall  between  the  pans  and 
the  hot-houfc. 
ff.  The  fire-places. 
g  g.  The  afh-holes. 
b.  The  hearth  below. 
i.  The  defcent  to  the  hearth. 

Fig  2.  Two  wicker  baficets, or  barrows  filled 
with  fait  and  placed  over  the  leach  trough, 
as  pradlifed  at  the  Chefhire  fait  works; 
From  the  faid  adts. 

Fig:  3.  A  fkimmer  made  of  boards,  more 
commodious  than  the  Cheflure  loot,  or 
any  other  inflrument  yet  invented  for 
fkimming  the  brine. 

Fig.  4.  The  Dutch  wooden  rake,  its  han- 
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die  twenty  feet  long,  being  preferable  to 
the  iron  rakes  commonly  ufed  for  draw* 
ing  the  fait,  as  they  are  apt  to  contrad: 
ruft. 

Fig.  5.  A  wood  ihovel,  to  take  the  fait  out 
of  the  pan  after  it  is  drawn  to  one  fide  with 
the  rake. 

Fig.  6.  An  iron  ladle  to  take  out  the  bit¬ 
tern. 
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